EDUCATING  PERSONALITIES  FOR  BUSINESS 

Laurance  F.  Shaffer,  Ph.D. 


TT^HAT  arc  the  conditions  that  insure 
^  ^  success,  advancement,  and  genuine 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  business 
world?  Technical  skill  and  competence 
arc  essential;  yet  there  is  another  factor 
that  is  perhaps  even  more  important — 
personality.  How  an  individual  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  depends  largely  on  what 
kind  of  person  he  is.  Most  observers  agree 
that  personality  traits  arc  as  significant  as 
abilities  in  determining  life  success. 

For  many  years  psychologists  and  edu¬ 
cators  have  studied  the  nature  of  skill  and 
the  conditions  of  its  improvement.  Only 
recently  has  a  similarly  objective  and  thor¬ 
ough  attack  been  made  on  the  problems  of 
human  personality. 

What  It  Personality? 

An  individual’s  personality  is  most 
clearly  conceived  as  his  habitual  tenden¬ 
cies  to  make  certain  kinds  or  qualities  of 
adjustments  to  life  situations.  All  persons 
experience  difficulties  and  thwartings,  but 
few  have  abilities  or  other  assets  that  per¬ 
mit  a  direct  attack  upon  all  problems. 
Hence,  everyone  has  to  adjust  and  to 
make  compromises  between  his  wishes 
and  desires  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
opportunities  on  the  other.  How  effec¬ 
tively  the  person  docs  this  adjusting  is  the 
best  measure  of  his  personality.  An  illus¬ 
tration  will  make  this  concept  more  evi¬ 
dent. 

Suppose  that  a  secretary  has  been 
severely  reprimanded  by  her  employer  for 
a  reason  that  she  considers  unjustified. 
This  situation  represents  a  frustration  of 
important  human  motives.  Every  person 


needs  to  have  his  worth  recognized,  to  gain 
approval  for  work  done,  and  to  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  prestige  among  his  fel¬ 
lows.  When  the  individual  is  blamed  or 
criticized,  these  strong  drives  arc  thwarted, 
leading  to  the  necessity  for  adjustive  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  adjustments  made  may  vary 
in  quality  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  above  ease,  the  secretary  may 
study  her  employer  objectively,  to  try  to 
avoid  his  wrath  on  future  occasions.  She 
may  demonstrate  exceptional  ability  along 
other  lines,  and  thus  prove  her  worth.  If 
unable  to  find  a  solution  herself,  she  may 
seek  the  advice  of  a  more  experienced  per¬ 
son.  In  general,  these  arc  good  solutions 
to  the  frustration  of  motives. 

Many  persons,  however,  will  apply  less 
desirable  balm  to  their  wounded  self¬ 
esteem.  The  secretary  may  make  excuses, 
pointing  out  to  all  listeners  that  the  criti¬ 
cized  act  was  not  her  fault.  She  may  adopt 
a  resentful  or  defensive  attitude  toward 
the  employer.  She  may  daydream  of 
imagined  successes,  of  the  brilliant  things* 
that  she  could  say  or  do  if  opportunity 
permitted.  Or,  possibly,  she  might  adjust 
the  situation  by  taking  it  out  on  her  family 
after  returning  home,  being  surly  to  her 
mother  and  administering  a  little-deserved 
scolding  to  her  younger  brother. 

All  these  inferior  methods  of  adjusting 
are  useless  or  harmful  from  a  far-sighted 
point  of  view.  But  to  the  individual,  they 
arc  adjustments  none  the  less.  They  help 
to  reduce  the  tension  caused  by  the  loss 
of  self-esteem. 

Tfic  type  of  adjustment  selected  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
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individual’s  personality.  The  integrated, 
well-balanced  personality  will  make  the  good 
adjustments.  The  individual  who  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  traits  of  personality  will  make  poor 
adjustments. 

Personality  Traits  Are  Learned 

Although  certain  physiological  factors  may 
affect  personality  traits  under  some  condi¬ 
tions,  must  of  these  characteristics  arc  learned 
habits  of  reaction.  Personalities  arc  not 
“lx>rn  that  way,”  but  arc  formed  as  a  result 
of  learning  processes  that  continue  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  individual,  lliis  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  illuminating  of 
the  conclusions  of  motlern  objective  psy¬ 
chology. 

In  general,  personality  traits  are  acquired 
by  trial-and-error  learning.  When  a  jicrson 
meets  some  difficulty,  he  is  motivated  to  try 
various  methods  for  surmounting  it.  If  his 
abilities  arc  sufficient  and  if  environmental 
circumstances  arc  auspicious,  he  is  likely  to 
hit  upon  a  direct  and  successful  solution. 
Since  this  solution  reduces  his  need,  he  is 
not  stimulated  to  try  further,  and  his  activity 
ceases.  These  successful,  last-made  solutions 
of  problems  tend  to  be  repeated  and  used 
again  when  another  baffling  situation  is 
encountered. 

The  individual  thus  learns  his  habits  of 
personality  by  about  the  same  process  as 
that  by  which  he  might  learn  typewriting. 
He  is  stimulated  to  try;  he  receives  certain 
guidance  (good  or  bad)  from  his  environ¬ 
ment;  he  arrives  at  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
conclusion,  which  is  retained. 

Some  persons,  however,  do  not  arrive  at 
good  solutions  to  their  problems  of  personal¬ 
ity.  They  may  be  prevented  by  external  ob¬ 
stacles  or  by  their  own  lack  of  personal 
qualities,  such  as  ability,  strength,  beauty, 
dexterity,  or  social  knowledge.  Such  indi¬ 
viduals  have  to  accept  the  best  solutions  that 
they  can  devise.  Socially,  these  adjustments 
may  be  undesirable,  but  individually  they  are 
more  satisfying  than  no  adjustment  at  all. 
Every  inadequate  personality  trait  represents 
a  solution  to  a  problem  that  permits  at  least 
a  partial  adjustment  to  some  strongly  moti¬ 
vated  situation. 

How  does  a  young  person  become  a  day- 
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dreamer.’  Like  all  adjustments,  this  habit 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  more  active  attempts  to  adjust 
have  Iseen  prevented  by  abusive  treatment, 
threats,  and  punishment,  which  result  in  a 
fearful  and  seclusive  attitude.  Many  inert 
anil  jiassive  young.sters  suffer  chiefly  from  a 
regime  of  “don’ts”  and  warnings.  Sometimes 
daydreaming  results  from  the  necessity  of 
iK'ing  alone  too  much  of  the  time,  as  when 
a  child  is  often  ill,  or  when  he  has  no  ade¬ 
quate  siKial  contacts  with  other  children  of 
his  own  age.  * 

In  other  instances,  daydreaming  develops 
as  a  reaction  to  siKial  exclusion.  If  a  young¬ 
ster  has  certain  qualities  such  as  lameness, 
clumsiness,  unattractiveness,  or  lack  of  social 
position,  which  cause  others  to  shun  or  ridi 
cule  him,  he  will  seek  solitary  kinds  of  ad- 
justive  satisfaction.  Once  the  daydreaming 
habit  is  well  formed,  the  individual  is  likely 
to  resort  to  it  when  new  difficulties  arise. 
He  gains  personal  satisfaction  from  this 
form  of  adjustment,  and  perpetuates  it. 

The  excuse-making  or  rationalizing  habit 
is  another  common  inadequate  trait  of  per¬ 
sonality.  The  excuse-maker  is  often  not  sure 
of  himself,  and  is  keenly  aware,  in  an  un¬ 
analyzed  way,  of  his  own  shortcomings. 
Rationalizing  is  also  encouraged  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  explaining  one’s  behavior  and  keep^ 
ing  a  good  social  appearance  under  difficul¬ 
ties.  Many  school  procedures  place  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  rationalizing  when  some  reason, 
however  inadequate,  is  accepted  as  better 
than  none  at  all.  If  a  young  person  develops 
into  a  ’constant  excuse-maker,  his  experiences 
have  taught  him  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
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Since  personality  traits  arc  formed  through 
ll^ng  processes,  they  can  he  modified, 
there  is  nothing  hopeless  about  a  deficiency 

personality;  something  can  he  done  about 
t  Every  person  who  has  contacts  with  a 
lawiger  one  will  he  an  influence  in  forming 
dK  Utter’s  personality,  either  favorably  or 
glUvorahly.  We  are  all  involved  in  the  task 
of  educating  fxrrsonalities,  whether  we  wish 
M  be  or  not. 

Although  many  traits  arc  begun  in  early 
dlildhood,  other  important  stcfis  in  personal¬ 
ity  formation  occur  during  the  high  school 
years.  Next  to  parents,  teachers  have  the 
peatest  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the 
piidancc  of  this  development. 

The  teacher  of  business  subjects  has  both 
a  greater  responsibility  and  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  have  must  other  teachers  in  the 
formation  of  personality.  Many  commercial 
students  go  directly  into  business  without 
higher  education.  'I'hc  commercial  teacher, 
therefore,  has  the  last  chance  to  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  them. 

Business  also  demands  more  effective  |Kr- 
sonalities  than  do  many  other  occupations. 
Research  scientists,  designers,  and  skilled  fac¬ 
tory  workmen  often  can  capitalize  their  abili¬ 
ties  in  spite  of  unfortunate  personal  traits. 
Not  so  the  executive  or  his  secretary,  for  the 
world  judges  them  more  by  their  per- 
sofulities. 

The  business  teacher  has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge.  Business 
studies  arc  more  like  real  life  than  arc  most 
audemic  subjects.  Rad  habits  that  have  been 
acquired  during  previous  years  arc  more 
easily  broken  up  because  of  the  stimulus  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  new  subjects.  Tbe  students  are 
nearer  their  vocational  goals,  and  hence  are 
easily  aroused  to  examine  and  evaluate  their 
personal  assets  and  liabilities.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  unfortunate  personal  trends  that  survive 
the  high  school  or  business  school  years  arc 
more  likely  to  remain  permanent  handicaps 
in  business  and  personal  life. 

What  Teachert  Can  Do 

The  education  of  personality  is  individual 
education.  Skills  and  knowledge  can  be 
imparted  to  groups  with  some  effectiveness, 
although  even  in  the  most  formal  subjects 


modern  educational  practice  demands  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  individual  student’s  nature 
and  his  needs.  Personality,  however,  cannot 
lie  taught  in  classes  or  courses.  The  guidance 
of  personal  qualities  demands  an  individual 
and  informal  relationship  lietween  teachers 
and  students  that  goes  Iveyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  curriculum.  The  really  effec¬ 
tive  teacher  teaches  his  students,  n(H  merely 
his  subjects,  (ireat  teachers  have  used  this 
tyjx:  of  approach  through  the  centuries.  Mod¬ 
ern  psychology  seeks  to  extend  this  method 
to  all  teachers. 

Developing  an  Objective  Attitude 

'Fhe  first  requirement  in  the  education  of 
[lersonality  is  for  the  teacher  to  develop  an 
objective  understanding  of  the  student.  By 
an  objective  attitude  is  meant  one  that  is 
clear  and  rational,  and  not  influenced  by  per¬ 
sonal  bias.  The  teacher  must  observe  the 
student’s  traits  of  adjustment  precisely,  in 
order  to  understand  his  good  qualities  and 
his  liabilities.  It  must  Ise  understood  that 
the  unfortunate  characteristics  arc  the  results 
of  past  experiences. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  regard 
aggressive,  or  sarcastic,  or  excuse-making,  or 
dreamy  pupils  as  nuisances,  who  are  to  be 
“put  in  their  places’’  or  “brought  to  their 
senses’’  by  vigorous  disciplinary  action!  This 
is  an  indefensible  attitude.  A  habitual  error 
in  shorthand  is  not  corrected  by  scorn  or 
scolding,  but  by  appropriate  remedial  exer¬ 
cises.  Neither  can  errors  in  personal  traits 
Ive  corrected  by  regarding  them  as  moral 
faults.  When  each  student’s  personality  is 
viewed  as  a  challenging  problem  for  educa¬ 
tion,  an  appropriate  beginning  will  have 
l>een  made  for  genuine  personal  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  second  requirement  is  to  develop  a 
confidential  |versonal  relationship  with  stu¬ 
dents.  Many  youngsters  recognize  their  own 
fxrrsonal  problems,  but  are  inhibited  from 
asking  for  advice  and  assistance.  Too  brusque 
and  mistakenly  “businesslike’’  an  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  drives  away 
the  pupil  who  might  come  for  help.  Friendly 
words  and  understanding  comments  given 
at  opportune  moments  will  attract  the  stu 
dent  to  seek  longer  conversations.  A  direct 
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invitation,  if  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  a 
summons,  often  brings  in  students  too  shy 
to  do  their  own  seeking.  If  the  student  can 
be  led  to  talk  about  his  own  difficulties,  he 
obtains  a  more  objective  and  integrated  view 
of  himself.  The  confession  of  worries  or  of 
shameful  or  fcar-provoking  situations  stimu¬ 
lates  him  to  try  better  means  of  adjustment. 

Two  precautions  must  be  observed  care¬ 
fully  in  maintaining  a  confidential  relation¬ 
ship  with  students.  One  is  to  keep  the  re¬ 
lationship  objective  while  still  friendly,  and 
not  to  let  it  become  sentimentally  sympa¬ 
thetic.  Sentimentality  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  understanding.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
avoid  making  the  student’s  decisions  for  him. 
Good  adjustments  come,  only  upon  self- 
initiated  activity  and  cannot  be  imposed  by 
external  authority. 

The  teacher  who  assumes  the  role  of 
counselor  may  reassure,  stimulate,  or  suggest, 
but  should  never  lecture,  reprove,  or  com¬ 
mand.  Even  direct  advice  is  of  limited  value, 
since  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  trial-and- 
error  activity  that  is  essential  to  learning. 

In  the  objective  and  confidential  relation¬ 
ships  with  students,  the  effective  teacher  em¬ 
ploys  the  right  kind  of  psychological  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  in  a  psychological  manner.  Teach¬ 
ers  must  be  informed  of  the  various  typical 
malformations  of  personality  and  of  their 
causes  and  correction.  The  truly  educated 
teacher,  however,  does  not  display  this 
knowledge  to  the  student,  but  uses  it  for 
his  welfare.  To  tell  a  shy  and  seclusive 
adolescent  that  he  is  an  “introvert”  may  do 
considerable  harm.  But  to  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  successful  group  participation 
may  start  him  on  the  ,way  to  improvement. 

A  general  principle  of  great  value  in  per¬ 
sonality  training  is  to  give  every  student 
opportunities  to  succeed  in  overcoming  real 
difficulties  and  to  receive  appropriate  recog¬ 
nition  for  his  achievement.  Students  should 
not  be  protected  from  encounters  with  baf¬ 
fling  situations,  lest  they  be  unprepared  for 
life’s  real  problems  to  come  in  later  years. 

Personal  problems  should  be  graded  in 
difficulty,  however,  and  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  necessary  amount  of  guidance, 
which  may  decrease  as  the  student’s  abilities 
increase.  Success  in  constructive  and  well- 


motivated  tasks  often  brings  out  the  sht 
student  surprisingly,  quiets  the  overaggro- 
sive  one,  and  brings  confidence  to  the  self- 
doubting  excuse-maker. 

Although  teachers  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  educate  desirable  trends  of  personality 
among  their  students,  occasional  cases  wiU 
resist  the  usually  available  means  of  as¬ 
sistance.  In  such  instances,  teachers  should 
not  hesitate  to  utilize  expert  counsel.  The 
student  in  whom  a  visual  defect  is  discovered 
is  referred  promptly  to  the  appropriate  spe¬ 
cialist.  Similarly,  many  warped  and  un 
happy  lives  can  be  prevented  by  the  timely 
referring  of  young  persons  to  school  psy¬ 
chologists,  psychiatrists,  or  guidance  clinics. 
Students  who  show  unfortunate  traits  of  per¬ 
sonality  need  the  proper  kind  of  special  at¬ 
tention  as  much  as  sick  persons  need  a 
physician.  Objective  and  informed  teachers 
place  no  blame  for  adjustive  difficulties  but 
use  all  resources  to  overcome  them. 

Real  education  will  provide  students  not 
only  with  skills  and  knowledge,  but  also 
with  improved  methods  of  solving  personal 
difficulties,  resulting  in  more  effective  and 
satisfying  living. 

Teachers  Should  Read! 

This  article  can  do  little  more  than  stimu¬ 
late  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  per¬ 
sonality.  Teachers  should  seek  further  as-  | 
sistance  from  university  courses  and  from 
libraries.  Especially  recommended  arc  the 
following  books: 

Symonds,  Pcrcival  Mallon,  “Mental  Hygiene  of 
the  School  Child,”  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Morgan,  John  Jacob  Brooke,  “The  Psychology  of 
the  Unadjusted  School  Child,"  The  Macmillan 
(ximpany. 

Bagby,  English,  "The  Psychology  of  Pervmality." 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

More  extensive  and  advanced  references  are; 

Shaffer,  Laurance  Frederic,  “The  Psychology  of 
Adjustment,”  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Howard,  Frank  Eugene,  and  Patry,  Frederkk 
Lorimer,  “Mental  Health,”  Harper  4  Brothers 

Reavis,  William  Claude,  “Pupil  Adjustment  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,"  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company. 

Commercial  teachers  will  also  be  stimu 
lated  by: 

Hepner,  Harry  Walker,  “Human  Relations  in 
Changing  Industry”  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  MY  NOTES  ON  TEACHING 

John  Robert  Gregg,  S.C.D. 


For  some  years  I  made  it  a  practice  to  note  in  shorthand  any  thoughts  on  teaching 
that  appeared  interesting  or  stimulating.  Many  of  these  were  quoted  in  talks  to 
teachers,  or  in  teacher-training  classes,  and  usually  they  were  illustrated  by  a  story 
from  my  oum  experience  or  the  experience  of  others.  Here  are  a  few  of  them 


One  of  the  most  important  principles  in  education  is  that  what  a 
pupil  does  for  and  by  himself  educates  him.  The  highest  form 
of  teaching  consists,  then,  in  setting  a  student  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  for  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  native  powers. — 
Payne. 

In  teaching  shorthand,  there  are  two  things  to  bear  in  mind:  there 
is  the  mind  to  be  disciplined  and  the  hand  to  be  trained. 

He  is  the  best  teacher  of  others  who  is  best  taught  himself  f  that 
which  we  k^now  and  love  we  cannot  but  communicate. — Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold. 

The  foregoing  statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  is  subject  to 
qualification.  As  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  said  in  one  of  his  annual  reports: 
“The  notion  that  one  who  is  master  of  a  subject  is  thereby  of 
necessity  a  good  teacher  of  that  subject  is  only  less  misleading 
and  mischievous  than  the  notion  that  a  subject  may  be  ade¬ 
quately  and  properly  taught  by  one  who  has  elaborate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technique  and  machinery  of  teaching,  but  whose 
hold  on  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  is  very  shaky  indeed.” 

If  you  have  some  fact  or  some  principle  that  you  particularly 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  pupil,  link  anecdote  or  with 

some  illustration  that  you  know  will  appeal  to  that  pupil,  and 
it  will  become  fixed  in  his  mind  as  nothing  else  would  fix  it. 
— /.  A.  Lyons. 


T he  backbone  of  business  today  is  the  rapid  absorption  of  details, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  college  that  trains  a  man  in  this  ability. 
— Floyd  L.  Carlisle, 
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^  I  ’HE  growth  of  typewriting  speed  and 
accuracy  and  the  relative  value  of  each 
have  been  controversial  subjects.  That  speed 
and  accuracy  in  typewriting  are  relatively 
easy  to  acquire  is  incomprehensible  to  many. 

Since  the  meaning  in  a  document  or  let¬ 
ter  can  be  altered  by  a  misplaced  comma, 
the  employer  assumes  that  typographical 
errors  result  from  undue  haste  (speed)  and 
frequently  cries,  “Give  me  an  accurate,  rather 
than  a  fast,  typist!” 

Typewriting  teachers,  whose  students  suf¬ 
fer  from  “plateau  blues”  in  the  doldrum 
thirties  or  forties,  assume  a  prim,  sanctified 
air  as  they  practice  Marshall  Foch’s  famous 
military  dictum,  “llie  best  defense  is  a  strong 
offense.”  They  say,  “I  continually  empha¬ 
size  accuracy.  Why  try  to  develop  speed 
at  the  expense  of  accuracy.^” 

Others  add  their  contribution  with  such 
observations  as,  “Fast  typing,  especially  in 
preparation  for  contests,  is  injurious  to  the 
student's  health  because  it  is  so  strenuous. 
In  any  event,  it  is  useless  because  it  does  not 
result  in  permanent  grow'th.” 

Occasionally  it  has  iKcn  cited  that  the 
typist’s  rate  measured  on  a  final  classroom 
test  suffers  a  50  per  cent  decrease  when  the 
typist  begins  the  practical  task  of  typing  from 
shorthand  notes,  from  longhand,  from  edited 
typed  copy,  or  from  hooks  or  magazines  in 
an  office.  I'he  higher  the  |x>tential  speed  as 
measured  in  a  perfect-copy  typing  test,  the 
greater  is  the  typist’s  office  rate. 

Automatic  typing,  the  kind  of  typing  that 
permits  the  typist  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  form  of  the  tyjx-script,  or  the  subject 
if  it  is  creative  work,  is  possible  only  after 
rates  of  50  to  70  words  jxrr  minute  have  been 
reached  and  held. 

Less  frequently  has  it  l>ecn  oliservcd  that 
fast  typing  in  actual  practice  is  easier  than 
slow  typing  because  to  become  a  fast  typist 
one  must  acquire  easy  techniques  (correct 
motions).  A  slow  typist  may  blunder  along; 
a  fast  typist,  never. 


Note:  I)r.  August  Dvorak  is  associate  professor, 
University  of  Washington,  and  Miss  Nellie  I..  Mer¬ 
rick  is  director  of  personal  typing  in  the  Tacoma 
public  schools.  “Correct  Typing  Motions,''  by  the 
same  authors,  appeared  in  the  April  BEW. 


TYPING  SPEED 

August  Dvorak  and 

'I'he  writers  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
growth  of  fast,  accurate  typing  results  from 
the  automization  of  perfect  technique.  The 
development  of  typing  speed  is  synonymous 
with  the  development  and  habitual  use  of 
correct  motions.  Fast  typing  is  not  the 
frenzied  use  of  energy-consuming  motions. 
It  is  calm,  controlled,  unhurried,  easy  typing 
because  its  basis  is  correct  motions — form, 
in  the  athlete’s  use  of  the  word. 

Form  Influences  Speed  Rate 

'The  typist’s  rate  is  dependent  on  his  ra¬ 
pacity  for  maintaining  good  form  rather 
than  on  his  capacity  for  hard  work.  At 
whatever  rate  his  form  (correct  motions) 
breaks  down,  his  increase  in  rate  ceases. 
The  typist  whose  form  is  always  perfect  could 
type  at  the  rate  at  which  he  used  the  physio¬ 
logical  limit  of  his  muscular  energy — that  is. 
200  to  500  words  per  minute  (allowing  for 
individual  differences). 

Expert  pianists  can  play  selections  involv¬ 
ing  sixty-fourth  notes  struck  with  one  hand 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  385  words  per  min¬ 
ute  while  the  other  hand  plays  an  accom¬ 
paniment  at  a  totally  different  rate.  Such 
pianists  arc  master  technicians,  as  arc  violin¬ 
ists,  who  finger  the  strings  with  the  left  hand 
while  the  right  uses  the  Ixiw,  in  perfect 
unison.  The  possibilities  of  improvement  in 
typewriting  instruction  through  emphasis  on 
correct  motions  have  hardly  been  scratched. 

As  has  been  stated,  correct  motions  in 
typewriting  are: 

1.  Simple,  because  all  unnecessary  motions  and 
all  unnecessary  parts  of  necessary  motions  have  been 
eliminated. 

2.  Fast  (require  little  time),  because  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  their  minimum  essentials,  and  those  essen¬ 
tials  are  perfected.  The  Weise-Coover  method  of 
typing,  with  its  “Tiger  stroke,"  was  based  on  this 
(xinciple.  The  authors  of  this  system  of  stroking  and 
their  stuilent  teachers  who  really  grasped  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  principle  involved  have  trained  many  ex¬ 
cellent  typists.  It  is  unfortunate  that  those  pioneers 
of  correct  motions  were  unfamiliar  with  the  entire 
concept  of  correct  motions. 

3.  Smooth,  and  move  in  graceful,  continuous 
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>  iND  ACCURACY 

'  Nellie  L.  Merrick 

^  (WTcs.  nut  angular,  because  angular  motions  involve 
I  itops  and  starts  at  the  angles.  In  terms  of  micro- 
;  notion,  an  angular  motion  is  not  one  motion  but  a 
j  icries  of  as  many  motions  as  there  arc  sharp  angles 
^  ia  the  pattern  of  the  motion.  A  carriage  return 
may  be  three  motions  or  only  one,  depending  on 
whether  the  pattern  of  the  hand  movement  resem* 
hies  a  triangle  or  a  circle. 

;  4.  RhytAmic,  because  timing,  a  vital  clement  in 

food  form,  allows  a  definite  time  interval  for  each 
motion. 

5.  Cairn  and  unhurried,  because  there  is  little 
need  to  hurry  when  all  motions  have  been  reduced 
tu  perfect  minimunr  essentials. 

6.  Relaxed,  or  characterized  by  freedom  from  all 
unnecessary  tension.  Common  admonitions  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  practically  every  skill,  including  typewriting, 
are,  "Relax!"  "Lrxrscn  up!"  etc.  The  typist  who 
icrews  up  his  face,  stiffens  his  legs,  or  wiggles  his 
shouUlcrs  is  using  unnecessary  motions  and  energy. 

7.  Pleasant,  because  of  the  mental  and  muscular 
stimulation  that  results  from  recognizing  that  the 
activity  is  successful,  and  superior.  This  elation 
(pleasure)  is  similar  to  the  enjoyment  that  makes 
musicians  play  for  themselves,  athletes  play  for  the 
fun  of  the  game,  and  even  grandmothers  and 
spinsters  knit  or  crochet  articles  which  they  give 
away  to  undeserving  friends  and  relatives. 

Relaxation 

In  the  last  decade  considerable  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  relaxation. 
Modern  life,  with  its  complicated  activities 
and  speed  of  performance,  is  placing  undue 
strain  and  tension  on  almost  everyone. 

By  emphasizing  results  of  our  activities, 
we  have  almost  completely  neglected  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  technique  (form  or  correct  mo¬ 
tions)  of  our  activities.  The  watchword  has 
been,  “Get  results.”  If  we  had  a  technique 
for  living  and  working,  the  watchword 
might  well  be,  “Relax  and  get  results.”  The 
writers  repeat  to  their  students  that,  at  the 
outset,  how  they  type  is  more  important  than 
what  they  type. 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  emphasis  on 
the  minimum  essentials  in  motions  for  any 
activity,  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  activity  a 
large  portion  of  the  muscular  system  should 
either  be  at  rest  or  be  utilized  as  a  foundation 
for  the  muscles  used  in  a  certain  motion. 


What  shall  be  the  role  of  the  muscles  not 
involved  in  a  motion.’  Shall  they  be  tense;  i 

be  engaged  in  random,  unnecessary,  interfer¬ 
ing  motions;  or  be  as  relaxed  as  possible.? 

Professor  Jacobson*  wrote  a  treatise  on  this 
subject  which  everyone,  especially  typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  and  students,  should  read.  Tlte 
substance  of  this  lxx)k  is:  Relax  every  muscle  ^ 

not  engaged  in  a  motion  and  relax  every 
muscle  engaged  in  a  motion  as  soon  as  the 
motion  is  completed.  In  other  words — relax. 

Rhythm 

The  controversy  alxjut  rhythm  in  tyf>ewrit- 
ing  is  largely  a  disagreement  over  terms. 
Occasionally,  rhythm  in  typewriting  is  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  an  absolutely  metronome- 
like  stroking  of  the  typewriter.  Using  an 
analogy  from  music,  some  would  insist  that 
the  typist  stroke  a  melody  composed  entirely  ^ 

of  whole  notes.  As  he  improves,  the  melody 
would  include  successively  half,  quarter, 
eighth,  sixteenth,  thirty-second,  and  sixty- 
fourth  notes.  Perhaps  they  would  permit 
notes  not  used  in  music,  as  fifths,  sixths,  sev¬ 
enths,  etc.,  but  the  melody  at  any  time  must  ^ 

include  only  one  kind  of  notes.  I 

The  writers  have  actually  developed  and 
used  with  success  an  electric  metronome  de¬ 
signed  for  typing  classes.*  Its  use,  like  the 
use  of  the  Weise-Coover  “Tiger  stroke,”  has, 
of  course,  frequently  been  misunderstood,  | 

and  therefore  abused.  * 

Rhythm  in  typewriting  is  synonymous 
with  timing.  Continuing  the  musical  an¬ 
alogy,  the  writers  wouhl  allow  the  typist’s  * 

melody  to  include  half,  quarter,  and  even 
eighth  notes.  But  whatever  time  was  in-  ^ 

dicated  by  each  note  for  each  stroke  or  mo-*  ^ 

tion  must  be  allowed  for  that  motion,  and 
then  the  next  motion  should  not  start  * 

prematurely. 

The  mechanics  of  the  typewriter  require  • 

a  finite  period  for  each  ptart  to  respend,  : 

whether  it  is  a  key,  space  bar,  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  or  tabulator.  The  human  mechanism 
requires  a  finite  period  for  motivating  each 


*  Jacobson,  Edmund,  "Progressive  Relaxation." 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1929. 

*  Dvorak  Type-Pacer,  Torka  Brothers,  3223  West¬ 
ern  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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part  of  the  typewriter.  The  total  time  re¬ 
quired  for  a  complete  key  or  space-bar  stroke 
is  the  sum  of  the  time  required  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  operator.  Any  attempt  to 
start  the  next  stroke  (motion)  before  that 
combined  interval  has  elapsed  means  timing 
difficulties  and  trouble. 

The  typist  may  vary  the  notes  in  his  mel¬ 
ody,  but  he  must  give  each  note  (stroke)  its 
time,  and  that  time  must  equal  or  exceed 
the  minimum  required  for  the  combination 
of  the  machine  and  the  operator.  Since  a 
melody  with  few  and  simple  variations  in  in¬ 
tervals  is  generally  easier  to  master,  the 
writers  would  advise  against  the  use  of  com¬ 
plicated  timing  intervals — that  is,  fancy  or 
rag-time  melodies  (timing) — on  the  part  of 
any  but  the  most  expert  typists. 

If  the  student  has  a  real  sense  of  timing 
or  rhythm  in  typing,  it  is  generally  helpful 
to  reduce  the  timing  of  the  various  motions 
involved  in  typewriting  to  multiples  of  the 
fastest  motion  (the  key  stroke)  used.  Thus 
the  carriage  return  may  be  allowed  the  in¬ 
terval  of  two  key  strokes  when  the  student 
is  beginning  and,  iKcause  of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  key-strokes  at  higher  rates,  as  much 
as  a  five  key-stroke  interval  if  typing  at  100 
or  120  words  per  minute. 

The  paper  change  may  take  a  five-stroke 
interval  at  the  outset  and  a  ten-stroke  inter¬ 
val  at  120  words  per  minute.  The  capital 
shift  may  be  given  three  strokes — down, 
stroke,  release — at  first  and  may  take  only 
two  when  proficiency  is  reached. 

The  writers  have  never  seen  the  typist  who 
strokes  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
words  as  rapidly  as  he  strokes  running  lower¬ 
case  letters.  A  common  fault  with  many 
typing  students  is  to  liurry  the  space-bar 
stroke,  which  accounts  for  many  spacing 
errors  with  the  explanation,  “I  hit  the  space 
l>ar  but  the  machine  didn't  space." 

Speed  v».  Accuracy 

The  writers  believe  that  the  problem  of 
speed  versus  accuracy  is  not  whether  em¬ 
phasis  in  typewriting  instruction,  especially 
during  the  first  semester,  should  be  on  speed 
or  accuracy  but  whether  emphasis  should  be 
on  correct  motions  (technique,  form)  or  on 
the  number  of  typographically  correct  lines 


or  pages.  The  student  can  always  turn  is 
a  page  100  per  cent  correct — even  on  the  firii 
day — by  violating  practically  every  principle 
of  good  typing.  In  a  pinch  he  can  type  the 
copy  letter  by  letter,  using  one  finger.  Edu 
cationally,  such  perfect  pages  are  worse  than 
useless  because  they  result  in  the  acquisition 
of  undesirable  habits. 

Form  Should  Be  First  Goal 

During  the  first  semester,  many  teachers 
would  make  accuracy  of  typed  pages  the 
first  goal,  the  number  of  typed  pages  the 
second  goal,  and  the  technique  used  the 
third  goal,  with  some  teachers  ignoring  this 
third  goal  entirely.  The  writers’  investiga 
tions  indicate  conclusively  that  form  (cor¬ 
rect  motions)  is  outstandingly  the  first  goal 
to  be  attained.  Because  correct  motions  are 
fast,  smooth,  and  continuous,  speed  is  a  sec- 
^ond  goal  in  beginning  typing.  Accuracy  of 
typescripts  is  decidedly  the  third  goal. 

The  highly  satisfactory  result  from  this 
rearrangement  of  emphasis  on  goals  is  that, 
if  the  form  or  technique  is  good,  accuracy 
is  inevitable  at  high  speeds  as  well  as  at  low 
speeds.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  accuracy  stu 
dents  attain  is  indicated  by  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  in  their  technique.  How  the  student 
types  is  more  important  than  what  he  types. 
The  quality  of  what  he  types  depctKls  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  technique  used  (how)  in  typing 
it. 

The  first  time  the  student  types  he  cannot 
stroke  the  typewriter  even  at  random  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  60  or  80  words  per  min¬ 
ute.  However,  if  stroking  the  keys  is  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  using  correct  motions,  the 
average  student  cannot  stroke  the  keys  at 
10  words  per  minute;  in  fact,  he  ordinarily 
cannot  stroke  the  keys  at  all.  He  may  poke 
or  push  the  keys,  but  that  is  not  “stroking.” 
He  may  pull  the  carriage  to  the  right,  but 
that  is  not  a  “carriage  return.” 

Consequently,  the  first  instruction  must  be 
jbn  technique  of  stroking  and  carriage  return, 
^s  the  student  masters  the  key-stroke,  he 
masters  it  at  a  rate  of  60,  80,  or  120  words 
per  minute,  depending  on  his  reaction  time 
and  neuro-muscular  make-up.  His  key¬ 
strokes  may  be  few  and  far  between,  but  each 
stroke  while  in  motion  is  practically  as  fast 
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I  a  it  will  be  when  he  is  a  finished  typist. 
The  faster  the  key-stroke  that  he  masters,  the 
better  typist  he  will  eventually  become. 

Especially  do  the  writers  warn  teachers 
against  continual  emphasis  on  100  p>cr  cent 
accurate  copy  at  slow  rates.  The  student’s 
production  rate  should  he  allowed  to  progress 
at  rapidly  as  possible,  provided  his  technique 
does  not  break  down. 

Undue  emphasis  on  absolutely  accurate 
typescripts  at  low  rates  tends  to  form  habits 
that  are  inadequate  at  higher  rates,  and 
habits  of  mind  that  interfere  with  progress 
at  higher  rates.  Habits  and  techniques  that 
will  be  inadequate  and  necessarily  will  be 
discarded  at  higher  rates  should  never  be 
acquired.  Typing  at  15  words  per  minute 
will  never  be  of  much  use  to  the  student, 
even  if  perfectly  accurate.  The  only  justifi¬ 
cation  for  typing  at  this  low  rate  is  that  it  is 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  rate.  The  sooner 
this  low  rate  can  be  increased,  the  better  for 
the  student’s  ultimate  attainment. 

A  Compromise  of  Terminology 

The  alleged  compromise  of  the  writers’ 
point  of  view,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
their  beginning  typists  type  at  12  or  24  words 
per  minute,  is  a  compromise  of  terminology 
that  is  easily  illustrated.  At  12  words  per 
minute,  the  student  makes  60  strokes,  or  1 
stroke  per  second.  He  may  use  the  entire 
second  for  executing  each  key-stroke,  or  he 
{  may  use  a  half,  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  or  a  twelfth 
I  of  the  second  for  the  actual  execution  of  the 
key-stroke  and  may  then  wait  a  half,  four- 
fifths,  nine-tenths,  or  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
second  before  beginning  the  next  stroke. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  pause  be  eleven- 
twelfths  rather  than  one-half  of  a  second.  If 
the  pause  be  a  half  second,  then  by  working 
continuously  the  student  can  make  only  120 
strokes  per  minute  or  eventually  write  at  24 
words  per  minute.  If  the  pause  is  eleven- 
twelfths  of  a  second,  and  if  the  student 
progresses  to  the  point  where  he  can  type  con¬ 
tinuously,  using  the  spare  eleven-twelfths  of 
a  second  for  1 1  additional  strokes  each  taking 
one-twelfth  of  a  second,  he  will  be  typing  at 
12  strokes  per  second,  720  strokes  per  minute, 
or  144  words  per  minute,  with  the  fingers 
moving  no  faster  than  at  12  words  per  min¬ 


ute,  simply  by  making  his  fingers  move 
continuously. 

With  beginning  students,  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  strokes  may  be  considered  a  [period  for 
“thinking  about  the  next  stroke.”  If  stu¬ 
dents  may  listen  to  a  Type-Pacer  or  a  teacher 
stroking  evenly  at  50  or  60  words  per  min¬ 
ute,  it  Ivecomes  obvious  to  them  that  if  their 
strokes  (motions)  arc  fast,  typing  at  50  or  60 
words  is  slow  in  that  there  is  considerable 
time  between  strokes. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  student  who  has 
not  mastered  his  key  locations,  typing  errors 
are  always  a  symptom  of  a  breakdown  or 
inadequacy  of  technique.  Accordingly,  errors 
should  be  treated  as  such  symptoms.  The 
breakdown  may  be  due  to  wavering  of  at¬ 
tention  with  a  momentary  amnesia  concern¬ 
ing  the  next  stroke.  It  may  be  due  to  faulty 
reading  of  the  copy.  It  may  be  due  to  read¬ 
ing  too  far  ahead  with  a  momentary  con¬ 
fusion  about  which  letter  comes  next. 

An  analysis  of  letter  errors  discloses  parts 
of  words  omitted,  whole  words  omitted,  a 
word  started  properly  and  finished  with  parts 
of  the  next,  or  even  the  third  or  fourth  word, 
etc.  Lightly  stroked  letters  arc  due  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  stroking  motions.  “Piled” 
letters  and  type  bars  indicate  poor  timing, 
“Banked”  margins  arc  usually  due  to  strik¬ 
ing  letters  before  the  carriage  has  dropped 
hack  into  place  after  the  return,  etc.  In 
every  such  instance  the  remedy  is  a  return 
to,  or  the  development  of,  correct  motions 
(technique). 

Summary 

Good  form  is  a  common  attribute  of  the 
master  performer  in  any  type  of  endeavor 
requiring  skill.  The  skillful  typist  uses  sim¬ 
ple  but  precise  motions.  He  uses  less  energy 
than  does  the  beginning  typist,  for  his  mo¬ 
tions  arc  simple,  fast,  smooth,  rhythmic,  and 
relaxed. 

In  studying  correct  motions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  speed,  we  have  seen  that:* 

"Copy”  rather  than  "technique"  is  wronjjly  made 
the  objective.  Such  slow-but-surc  repetition  has 
nothing  to  do  with  successful  typewriting  and  is 

'Dvorak.  A.,  Merrick,  N.  L.,  Dealey,  W.  I...  and 
Ford,  G.,  "Typewriting  Behavior,”  American  Book 
Company,  1936,  p.  301. 
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even  leu  accurate.  Fast,  correct  strokitift  is  not 
mastered  in  slow  practice.  The  correct  motions  of 
the  expert,  in  fact,  cannot  be  made  slowly. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Gilbreths 
are  justified  in  their  stress  on  correct  motions 
first,  speed  second,  and  accuracy  last.^ 

The  well-trained  teacher  who  is  also  a 
highly  skilled  typist  will  he  able  to  determine 
the  nature  and  sequence  of  the  elements  of 
correct  fast  motions  and  spare  the  student 


much  of  the  early  “trial  and  error”  in  the 
acquisition  of  skill.  She  will  look  at  the 
student  to  see  how  he  does  it,  instead  of  » 
the  paper  to  see  what  he  did.  She  will 
appropriate  importance  on  relaxation,  tim¬ 
ing,  and  attention  to  details  in  correct  mo¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  the  typing  teacher 
needs  to  be  a  supersalesman  of  typewriting 
and  of  the  means  by  which  typewriting  can 
best  be  mastered. 


SHORTHAND  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

Number  Nine  oj  a  Series 

William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

GENERALIZATION  IN  SHORTHAND  LEARNING,  II 


*  I  *HE  preceding  article  included  a  discus- 
sion  of  what  is  meant  by  generalization 
in  shorthand  learning  and  also  a  statement 
concerning  the  supposed  advantages  of  the 
direct  method.  This  discussion  is  continued 
here  now  by  indicating  what  advantages  are 
claimed  for  the  Manual  method. 

The  foremost  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Manual  method  is  that  it  develops  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  any  shorthand  outline  and  to  write 
correctly  the  shorthand  outline  for  any  word 
that  the  student  may  encounter.  In  the 
Manual  method,  emphasis  is  placed  through¬ 
out  upon  shorthand  outline  analysis,  upon 
phonetic  analysis  of  spoken  words,  and  upon 
alphabetic  characters  and  their  joinings. 

The  advocates  of  the  Manual  method  be¬ 
lieve,  also,  that  just  as  good  basic  shorthand 
reading  and  writing  habits  can  be  developed 
through  that  method  as  through  the  direct 
method.  Manual-method  teachers  do  not 
agree  with  direct-method  advocates  that  the 
learner  necessarily  continues  permanently  to 
react  to  shorthand  outlines  as  consisting  of 
pieces  or  parts  or  segments  even  though  he 
learns  them  initially  in  that  way.  They 
believe  that  outlines  can  be  automatized  as 
effectively  by  the  Manual-method  learner  as 
by  the  direct-method  learner. 

‘Gilbrcth,  F.  B.,  and  Gilbrcth,  I-.  M.,  "Applied 
Motion  Study,"  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919, 

p.  121. 


And,  finally,  the  Manual-method  advocates 
believe  that  their  students  ultimately  can  de¬ 
velop  just  as  effective  transcription  habits  as 
can  the  direct-method  learners. 

Generalization  Procedures  k 

W’e  now  arc  ready  to  review  each  of  tne 
ten  methods  listed  in  the  first  article  in  this 
scries,  to  indicate  as  fully  as  possible  the 
purposes  that  underlie  each  of  them,  and  to 
show  how  the  procedures  advocated  in  each 
method  are  linked  with  these  purposes.  This 
cannot  be  done  fully  in  each  case  because 
complete  descriptions  of  all  the  methods 
have  not  been  made  available  in  print,  and 
also  because  not  all  the  methods  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  complete  “methods”  for  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  give  a  brief  definition  of  the  term 
“generalization.”  Generalization,  as  used 
here,  is  simply  the  process  of  deciding  how 
to  write  a  shorthand  outline  for  an  unfamil¬ 
iar  (so  far  as  shorthand  only  is  concerned) 
word  on  the  basis  of  shorthand  outlines  for 
other  words  that  have  already  been  learned. 
Generalization  is  the  process  that  is  required 
for  dealing  effectively  with  the  third  learn¬ 
ing  area,  which  was  discussed  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  article,  that  is,  the  writing  of  all  un- 
automatized  oudines  that  arc  encountered  in 
ordinary  dictation. 
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There  arc  two  separate  aspects  to  the  prob- 
lon  of  generalizing  in  shorthand.  The  first 
B  related  to  the  development  of  a  storehouse 
of  parts  of  shorthar^  outlines  for  use  in  the 
cotitfuction  of  ncwoufTlncs.  The  second  is  < 
(he  development  of  a  body  oi^-fules  or  prin- 
iiples  that  govern  the  way  in  which  the  parts 
of  outlines  should  be  put  together  in  the  in¬ 
flating  of  new  outlines.  Although  these  two 
parts  of  generalizing  arc  inherently  closely 
(dateil,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  ways  for 
developing  each  part.  This  will  be  shown 
iiler,  when  the  various  methods  arc  dis- 
ewsed. 

The  first  aspect  of  generalizing  mentioned 
above  includes  at  least  two  different  botlies 
of  learnings.  The  first  of  these  is  the  short¬ 
hand  sound  alphaliet,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  single  strokes  to  represent  simple 
lounds.  The  second  consists  of  patterns  tor 
longer  sound  units,  such  as  syllables,  short 
words,  etc. 

The  second  aspect  of  generalizing  likewise 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  the  simple 
matter  of  ways  of  joining  the  symliols  for 
simple  or  complex  sound  units  when  these 
units  can  be  put  together  easily  so  far  as  the 
mechanics  of  writing  is  concerned.  T'hc  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  the  problem  that  arises  when 
combining  two  or  more  sound  patterns  to 
form  a  new  shorthand  outline  when  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  mcxlification  must  be  made  in  one  or 
more  of  the  sound  patterns  to  facilitate  or 
shorten  the  writing  activities. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  these  jsoints 
is  given  here  because,  though  incomplete,  it 
is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  analyses 
of  the  generalization  prcxredurcs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  discussed  helow'. 

Barnhart  Direct- Association  Method 

As  already  has  been  explained,  Mrs.  Barn¬ 
hart  believed  that  the  teacher  needed  to  do 
nothing  at  all  to  enaMe  the  learner  eventually 
to  construct  correct  shorthand  outlines  for 
unfamiliar  words.  She  believed  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  continued  over  a  period  of  time  to 
automatize  whole  outlines  for  words  finally, 
of  his  own  accord,  would  be  able  to  initiate 
correct  outlines  for  all  unfamiliar  words  en¬ 
countered  in  dictation.  Accordingly,  she 
never  indicated  to  her  students  the  various 


symbols  for  the  shorthand  alphal>et,  nor  ever 
mentioned  shorthand  rules  or  principles. 

In  addition,  she  presented  words  written 
according  to  “advanced”  principles  from  the 
beginning,  making  no  effort  at  any  time  to 
group  words  together  simply  because  they 
were  based  on  the  same  rule.  When  asked, 
“But  when  would  you  teach  rules.’”  her  un¬ 
tailing  res|X)nsc  always  was,  “I  never  woulil 
do  so!” 

This  |X)sitit)n  with  rcsjKct  to  the  matter 
of  generalization  was  basic  to  her  entire 
mcthorl.  It  enabled  her  to  use  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  already  described  in  the  first  article  of 
this  series,  ami  also  to  develop  the  reading 
and  writing  procedures  likewise  described  in 
preceding  articles.  I  lad  her  conviction  about 
the  generalizing  process  Iscen  different,  her 
vocabulary  and  reading  and  writing  pro 
cedures  most  likely' would,  of  necessity,  have 
Ixrcn  different  too. 

In  Mrs.  Barnhart's  writings,  she  never 
directly  discussed  the  matter  of  how  in  her 
opinion  the  generalizing  would  take  place. 
For  that  reason,  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
her  ideas  aix>ut  generalization  cannot  lie 
made.  It  should  Ixr  pointed  out,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Barnhart  went  farther  than  any 
of  the  other  authors  discussed  in  avoiding 
teacher-im|X)scd  generalization  prcKedures. 
She  obviously  entirely  Iwlieved  in  making 
generalization  in  all  its  ramifications  an  en 
tirely  inductive  procedure. 

The  Manual  Method 


As  already  has  been  said,  the  Manur^^ 
method  proceeds  Ixddly  u|X)n  the  assumptiod®^^- 
that  generalization  comes  alxmt  most  eco¬ 
nomically  when  the  bases  for  all  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  developed  in  the  most  deductive 
fashion  possible.  To  this  end.  all  four  as}x.‘cis 
of  generalization  as  discu.ssed  alx>ve  are  han¬ 
dled  together  from  the  Iseginning  until  all 
the  prolslems  that  can  arise  in  initiating  new 
outlines  have  been  considered. 

Thus  the  shorthand  alphalxrt  is  devcloftcd 
immediately,  and  then  the  student  proceeds 
through  a  prearranged  sequence  of  problems 
devoted  to  considering  ways  and  means  of 
joining  sound  units  together  to  form  new 
outlines.  In  this  sequence  arc  included  prob 
lems  (»f  lx)th  simple  and  “natural”  joinings 
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and  also  problems  of  arbitrary  alterations  for 
simplified  writing  activities. 

Skene>WaUh-Loinax  Materials 

These  materials  were  not  developed  by 
these  authors  with  the  idea  that  they  should 
constitute  a  complete  and  distinctive  “meth¬ 
od.”  The  materials,  however,  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  must  be  used  with  either 
the  Manual  method  or  a  close  variation  of  it. 

TTie  materials,  therefore,  do  not  modify 
the  generalization  concept  behind  the  Man¬ 
ual  methotl.  ITie  charts  that  arc  used,  how¬ 
ever,  in  most  instances  carry  the  study  of 
“joining”  problems  further  than  is  done  by 
the  Manual,  since  every  possible  application 
of  each  rule  is  considered  in  the  Skenc- 
Walsh-Lomax  materials  irrespective  of  its  fre¬ 
quency  of  occurrence. 

Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz  Method 

I  his  methoel  represents  a  variation  of  the 
Manual  methotl  in  so  far  as  generalization 
is  concerned.  The  method  as  a  whole  is 
basically  deductive,  as  is  the  Manual  method, 
because  the  rules  arc  stated  first  and  then 
applied.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  based  upon 
and  is  to  be  used  with  the  Manual. 

The  contribution  that  this  mcthtnl  makes, 
then,  to  the  matter  of  generalization,  while 
tliffering  in  one  imjxirtant  respect  from  the 
Manual  method  proper,  is  relatively  slight, 
since  it  is  made  within  the  framework  of  the 
generalization  concept  of  the  Manual  meth 
od.  In  other  words,  the  contribution  of  these 
authors  lies  chiefly  in  a  direction  other  than 
that  of  generalization — that  of  presenting 
new  outlines  in  sentence  units  initially,  as 
has  l)een  discussed  in  a  prci(ious  article. 

The  Frick  Method 

The  Frick  method  is  another  basically 
Manual  methotl.  Mrs.  Frick’s  materials 
parallel  the  Manual  and  in  general  agree 
with  its  concept  of  shorthand  generaliza¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  four  aspects  of  generaliza¬ 
tion,  however,  is  emphasized  more  in  the 
Frick  metlMxl  than  in  any  other  methotl. 

Mrs.  Frick  conceives  the  process  of  initiat¬ 
ing  new  outlines  to  consist  in  very  large 
part  of  fitting  together  combinations  of 
automatized  syllable  sound  patterns.  Thus 


Mrs.  Frick  explains  the  problem  of  gcnetii 
izing  in  shorthand  as  follows:'  | 

The  following  procedures  may  take  the  [>lace  a 
rules:  ( 1 )  habituating  pattern  reaction  through  then 
repetition,  as  nf,  ah.:  ip,  «/>.'  (2)  establishing  ipeci& 
determinants  to  act  as  guides  to  procedure,  at  a 
nght  or  left  s  in  terminating  ser — chaser,  trier  Dl 
grouping  material  under  heads  that  would  drsigna, 
the  correct  form,  as  words  without  vowels.  q, 

The  first  two  procedures  mentioned  ba 
Mrs.  Frick  simply  replace  rules  by  dcvelojy  ® 
ing  automatized  writing  patterns  for  sound  ^ 
units  that  occur  in  many  words.  By  devclofv  >> 
ing  these  automatized  units,  the  student  hat 
at  his  command  the  elements  with  which  to  ® 
initiate  new  outlines  for  unknown  words.  ^ 
This  indicates  that  generalization  as  hen  ^ 
conceived  means  simply  fitting  together  ses  ' 
era!  automatized  units  to  make  the  ness  ' 
outline. 

ITie  third  procedure  designated  by  Mrs. 
Frick  strikes  out  at  another  problem  already 
referred  to  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
article,  that  is,  the  problem  of  altering  « 
shortening  the  automatized  unit  patterns  in 
cases  where  they  arc  not  put  together  tn  toio 
because  of  the  writing  complication  that 
would  be  involved.  Mrs.  Frick  meets  this 
problem  through  grouping  together  all  words 
that  fit  around  a  common  shorthand  outline 
writing  protslem  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  the  Manual  itself  when  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  group  of  outlines  as  a  unit  to  illustrate 
any  shorthand  rule. 

Mrs.  Frick’s  contribution  to  shorthand  | 
learning,  according  to  the  writer’s  analysis, 
thus  centers  almost  entirely  around  but  one 
of  the  four  aspects  of  generalization  referred 
to  earlier.  Her  reading  and  writing  proce¬ 
dures  and  her  word  lists  are  determined  by 
her  view  concerning  the  manner  in  vshich 
generalization  takes  place. 

Bccrs-Scott  Method 

No  written  material  which  to  date  has 
come  to  the  writer’s  notice  has  included  a 
complete  discussion  of  these  authors’  generali¬ 
zation  procedures.  Their  material  parallels 
the  Gregg  Manual,  and  they  make  the  fol- 

' Frick,  Minnie  DcMottc,  "'leaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  by  the  Analytical  Metluxl,"  T1ie  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  193?,  pp.  43-4-1. 
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[Hiring  statement:*  “The  prime  purpose  of 
tlie  tnaterial  in  ‘Fundamental  Drills’  is  to 
wnish  a  vehicle  for  easy  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  in  Gregg  Shorthand.”  They  state  else- 
irhcre;*  “The  material  in  ‘Fundamental 
Drills’  was  prepared  so  that  the  student  may 
easily  and  quickly  master  the  principles  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.” 

Whatever  their  exact  teaching  pr<Kedurcs 
gay  be,  however,  since  their  material  paral- 
Ids  the  .Manual  and  thus  presents  each  rule 
in  the  same  sequence  as  used  by  the  Manual, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  these  authors’  basic  con¬ 
cept  of  shorthand  generalization  is  that  of 
the  Manual  method.  Their  chief  contribution 
lies  in  another  direction,  in  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  that  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
meeting  new  words  in  context  initially  so 
that  the  rule  involved  need  not  be  memor¬ 
ized  or  learned  through  successive  word  lists 
alone.  . 

McCredie  Method 

Miss  McCredie  conceives  the  function  of 
generalization  to  be  related  almost  entirely  to 
the  reading  of  unfamiliar  shorthand  outlines 
rather  than  to  lx>th  the  reading  and  writing, 
or  to  the  writing  of  them  alone  as  in  other 
methods.  She  explains  this  as  follows:* 

.  .  .  direct  mcth<Kl  dues  and  shoulcl  drill  on  the 
ap()licati(in  of  its  jceneralizations  to  new  sittiations, 
not  to  make  that  training  function  later  in  rapid 
dictaiion  but  to  make  it  function  at  once  in  the 
full  understanding  of  the  principle  and  its  application 
when  meeting  a  new  woril  in  their  readini;  basetl  on 
that  lurtk'ular  princi)>le.  It  is  an  akl  to  our  teachinK 
of  shorthand  readinit,  not  a  prop  for  the  pupils'  fu¬ 
ture  dictation.  It  also  assists  their  learning  of  the 
word  lists  (s|x-llinf()  a  jicreat  <leal.  and  the  learning 
of  the  word  lists  contributes  immeasurably  to  their 
uiulerstandinK  of  the  rules. 

Miss  McCredie’s  procedures  for  fostering 
generalization,  however,  are  basically  those 
of  the  Manual  method,  although  no  manual 
is  used.  Students  learn  the  shorthand  alpha¬ 
bet  indirectly  through  their  reading  and 
through  phonetic  drills  in  which  they  engage 
early  in  their  work.’’  They  make  word  lists, 

"From  a  statement  supplied  by  the  authors. 

'Ihii. 

‘From  a  letter  from  the  author,  September  13,  1933. 
‘McCredie,  Emma  M.,  “Teaching  Objectives.  Direct 
McthfKl  Shorthanil,"  I.vons  and  Carnahan.  New  York, 
pp.  13.  17.  etc.’ 


engage  in  s|>elling  exercises,  anil  confront 
new  worils  which  they  must  read  from  con¬ 
text  and  analysis."  These  latter  .activities, 
however,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  sjx:- 
cial  sjx-lling  and  jx-nmanship  jx-riinls.' 

.Miss  McOedie’s  contribution  to  the  prob 
lem  of  generalization,  thus,  is  twofold:  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  a  distinctive  concept  as  to 
the  function  of  generalization;  and  second, 
she  develofx-il  a  new  technii]ue  for  separating 
the  generalization' activity  of  learners  from 
the  other  aspects  of  shorthand  learning;  that 
is,  reading,  writing,  and  com|x»sition  in  short¬ 
hand  symbols.  'Hie  “sjxlling"  technique  de- 
velo|x-d  and  used  by  .Miss  McOedie  is  her 
solution  to  the  problem  of  generalization  for 
rules  that  do  not  “teach  themselves.” 

Brewington-Soutter  Method 

In  this  methiHl,  the  outlines  illustrating 
each  successive  rule  arc  [irescnted  initially  in 
context  and  drilled  in  context  entirely  until 
the  reading  and  writing  adaptations  as  de- 
scrilxd  by  these  authors  have  IxTn  made.  For 
the  first  six  units,  the  third  adaptation — 
exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill — is  omitted. 
Beginning  with  the  seventh  unit,  however, 
following  the  first  two  adaptations,  the  learn 
ers  arc  cx|xcted  to  consider  the  shorthand 
rules  involved  in  each  unit  hy  using  the  (»regg 
Shorthand  Manual  and  brick's  materials.'' 

So  far  as  generalization  is  concerned,  there¬ 
fore,  Brewington  and  .Soutter  in  general  .ac¬ 
cept  the  basic  concept  of  the  Manual  methml. 
They  do,  of  course,  use  a  highly  inductive 
approach  to  the  stuily  of  each  principle,  but 
their  chief  contribution  to  shorthand  mcthml- 
ology,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  lies  mainly  in 
an  area  other  than  that  of  generalization. 

New  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon  Chapter 

•  The  newest  chapter  of  Alpha  Pi  Epsilon, 
lionorary  secretarial  Mxicty,  is  1 (a,  installed  at 
J.  Sterling  Morton  Junior  Oillcgc,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

The  six  charter  mcml)ers  presenteil  Delta  chap¬ 
ter  with  a  copjxr  plai]uc  inscrilxd  with  their 
names  and  the  names  of  the  two  faculty  sfHinsors, 
with  space  for  the  natnes  of  future  memliers. 

*lbid.,  pp.  17,  7,  etc. 

'Ibid.,  p.  17. 

*Brcwington-S<iuttrr.  “Dircct-.MithiHl  MatrnaU  for 
Gregg  Shorlhanil,"  pp.  viii-xviii.  (Srr  esixcially  pp. 
viii  and  xiv.) 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SENIO 


•  Professor  Miller  interprets  high  school 
geography  from  rich  experience  in  the  field 
of  educational  geography.  As  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers, 
and  as  editor  of  the  “fournal  of  Geography," 
he  has  observed  the  progress  of  geography  in 
its  widest  aspects. 

In  this  article,  Professor  Miller  outlines  an 
enriched  program  for  high  school  geography, 
fie  recognizes  the  value  of  economic  geogra¬ 
phy  found  in  the  curricula  of  most  high 


The  title  of  this  magazine,  the  Hi^siness 
Education  World,  suggests  a  broad  view 
of  education  for  business — a  vision  that  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  mere  mechanics.  Clearly, 
such  a  concept  includes  education  for 
leadership. 

We  are  now  in  an  era  that  demands  such 
breadth  of  training  and  of  vision.  This  de¬ 
mand  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  imixir- 
tance  of  mechanics,  since  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  are  essential  elements  in  any  business 
enterprise.  One  must  know  the  mechanics — 
the  essential  techniques — hut  he  must  have 
the  ability  to  make  those  techniques  function 
in  an  ever-changing  world.  Such  ability  re¬ 
quires  a  breadth  of  knowledge  that  covers 
all  phases  of  living. 

The  period  when  knowledge  of  mere  me¬ 
chanical  operations  sufficed  was  the  “ox-cart 
era”  of  human  enterprise.  Leading  business 
men  of  our  time  know  that,  if  they  are  to 
move  forward,  they  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
best  knowledge  that  the  world  offers. 

Are  we  preparing  our  high  school  students 
to  go  out  into  the  world  fully  aware  of  the 
basal  influencing  factors  in  our  complex  in¬ 
dustrial  life?  In  many  respects  our  high 
school  curricula  still  emphasize  the  type  of 
education  that  was  lauded  highly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  numerous  schools  the  ancient  concept 
of  a  classical  and  literary  education  is  held  in 
high  esteem.  Somehow,  in  some  unexplained 
manner,  the  student  is  supposed  to  gain,  from 
pursuing  such  a  course,  the  ability  to  cope 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  present  era. 


schools,  and  points  the  way  to  additmnJm^ 
courses  that  will  serve  the  needs  of 
school  pupils  as  responsible  citizens.  | 

These  additional  courses  recommended 
Professor  Miller  supply  basic  infoi  matiin%^ 
and  sound  principles  needed  in  other  ^c/idn-lpfo 
ments  of  high  school  education,  especially  n|  1 
history,  government,  economics,  and  budogyM^ 
— Douglas  C.  KidgirfMT\i 
Professor  of  Geography  in  Education,  Clar^t^ 
University,  Series  Editor.  |j]j 

■  ■ni 

Ik 

Many  subjects  that  deal  with  the  problems  I  n 
of  today  receive  scant  or  no  consideration.  I  u 
One  of  these  subjects  is  modern  geography.  1^ 

A  Gap  in  Our  System  I 

Cieography  is  now  well  taught  in  our  de  |i 
mentary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  1 1 
but  little  has  been  done  with  it  in  our  high  I 
schools.  Our  high  school  graduates  go  into  I 
business  with  practically  no  knowledge  of  I 
the  geography  of  their  own  land,  or  of  other  I 
lands  with  whose  workers  they  are  obliged  I 
to  compete.  I 

America  is  one  of  the  very  few  imprrtant  I 
couturies  where  these  conditions  exist.  Such  I 
deficiency  of  training  in  the  geography  of  the  I 
world  does  not  prevail  in*the  better  secondary  | 
sch(X)ls  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
The  educated  European  considers  ignorance 
of  geography  as  inexcusable  as  ignorance  of 
art,  music,  literature,  or  history.  Because  of 
his  world  outlook,  he  recognizes  geographical 
knowledge  as  vital  to  success. 

Perhaps  our  provincial  view  is  partly  the 
product  of  our  thinking  primarily  in  terms 
of  an  American  market.  We  may  excuse 
such  a  view  on  the  basis  that  ours  is  a  new 
country  and  that  we  have  thus  far  enjoyed 
an  ample  market  at  home.  Recent  restriction 
of  foreign  markets,  however — markets  that 
we  had  assumed  were  ours — has  shattered 
that  view. 

Few  persons  realize  that,  in  the  agricultural 
industry  alone,  the  area  of  more  than  eighty 
million  acres  at  one  time  devoted  to  produc¬ 
ing  crops  for  export  has  decreased  to  about 
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million  acres.  Many  other  industries 
^  been  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

We  may  comfort  ourselves  with  an  excuse 
jar  our  past  conduct,  hut  there  will  be  no 
^nisc  for  a  continuance  of  the  same 
ffoecdure. 

The  chief  concern  of  man  is  how  to  utilize 
^  natural  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  manufacturer,  the  lum¬ 
berman,  and  the  mine  operator  as  it  is  of  the 
tjrmer.  The  utilization  of  natural  resources 
aotivates  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Another  large  portion  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  providing  service.  Basically,  the 
ianer  group  is  dependent  ujx)n  the  first 
poup.  Their  interests  are  inseparable. 

The  hrst  group  has  its  life-sustaining  roots 
imbedded  deep  in  the  geography  of  the 
world.  These  facts  arc  too  often  lost  sight  of 
a  man’s  strenuous  efforts  to  make  mechani¬ 
cal  details  function. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  world  geographi¬ 
cal  resources  and  liabilities  would  contribute 
much  to  effectiveness  of  judgment.  (tco- 
graphical  environment  docs  not  determine 
what  man  will  do,  hut  it  places  limits  on 
what  he  may  do  successfully.  That  fact  is  of 
immense  significance.  .Attempts  to  override 
the  limits  im^xiscd  by  geography  place  a  han¬ 
dicap  on  human  effort  that  usually  results  in 
failure  and  frequently  brings  disaster  on  a 
aational  scale. 

Such  failure  is  well  illustrated  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  crop  farming  and  extensive  service 
mterprises  into  our  arid  and  semi-arid  lands. 
Thousands  of  people  have  lost  their  life’s  sav¬ 
ings  and  are  now  retreating  from  thesc 
regions.  To  date,  at  least  36,(HM)  families 
have  left  the  dry  (ircat  Plains  region  alone, 
and  arc  hoping  to  build  anew  in  the  humid 
lands. 

Adherence  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
geography  could  have  prevented  this  great 
economic  loss  and  its  attendant  human 
misery.  The  effects  of  these  failures  arc  being 
felt  throughout  the  business  channels  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  full  effects 
of  that  disaster  arc  yet  to  come. 

This  concept  alone  indicates  the  central 


theme  that  may  motivate  geographic  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  senior  high  school.  The  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  geographic  teaching  for  expansion 
along  lines  hearing  directly  u(x>n  human  wel¬ 
fare  offer  su{x;riur  up|x)rt unities  to  improve 
the  functioning  qualities  t»f  high  sch:xil 
education. 

Economic  Geography  in  High  School 

T  he  field  of  geography  is  world  wide.  Kx 
cellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  various 
course  combinations.  The  phases  of  geogra¬ 
phy  that  will  contribute  most  effectively  to 
economic  life,  to  breadth  of  vision,  and, 
hence,  to  human  welfare,  should  lx:  selected. 
The  BfsiNtss  Kdi’cation  Wori.d  is  present¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  notable  scries  of  articles 
on  secondary  school  geography  that  has  yet 
been  published.  Specific  discussions  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  equally  sjxrcific  illustrations 
of  how  the  subject  matter  may  be  organized 
and  how  it  may  lie  taught  by  capable  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  given. 

Kconomic  geography  is  an  effective  c»)n- 
tributor  to  world  understanding  and  has  been 
treated  fully  in  this  scries.  It  is  endowed  with 
great  potentialities  for  contributing  not  only 
to  the  success  of  practical  daily  business  ojK-ra- 
tions  but  to  a  broad,  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  efforts  of  |icoplc  to  utilize 
their  natural  assets,  anil  of  sectional,  national, 
and  international  problems  that  intimately, 
often  seriously,  influence  the  business  world. 

Other  courses  arc  needed  to  supplement 
and  extend  the  viewjxiint  dcvelojx-d  in  cco 
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ncMnic  geography.  In  suggesting  such 
courses,  I  have  in  mind  the  student  who  dc- 
sires  to  be  more  than  a  mere  mechanical 
ojxrator.  These  courses  will  contribute  little 
to  one  whose  mental  capacity  is  so  limited 
that  he  exjxrcts  to  learn  exactly  how  to 
acquire  a  few  dollars  by  reading  a  certain 
page  in  a  lxK)k.  Such  a  student  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  his  niche  in  life  as  an  elevator  boy. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  training  of  young 
men  and  women  so  that  they  may  view  a 
problem  as  a  whole,  in  its  broad  aspects,  so 
that  they  may  think  it  through  from  all  its 
angles,  and  build  a  future  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  of  understanding.  This  is  essential  for 
the  future  fxrriod  in  which  tltese  young  peo¬ 
ple  must  carry  resjxjnsibilities. 

The  specific  fact  items  studied  in  high 
sch<x)l  may  lx*  forgotten,  but  the  student 
should  have  acquired  an  ability  to  think 
clearly  in  terms  of  geographical  materials. 
That  ability  will  enable  him  to  rise  alxjve  the 
crowd  and  to  lx*  an  eminently  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  business  world. 

Other  Courses  in  High  School  Geography 

At  least  three  additional  phases  of  geo¬ 
graphical  study  should  be  made  available  to 
senior  high  school  students.  They  should 
include:  ( 1 )  our  natural  resources,  their  use 
and  conservation,  (2)  geographical  factors  in 
economic  and  jxditical  history,  and  (3)  the 
geography  of  national  and  international 
problems. 

Our  natural  resources  and  their  effective 
use  constitute  the  very  foundation  of  a  large 
|x>rtion  of  our  business  enterprises  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  basis  of  living  for  a  vast  service  group. 

Past  tendencies  in  our  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  history  tend  to  indicate  probabilities  of  the 
future.  Far  too  commonly,  the  geographical 
foundation  for  these  tendencies  is  ignored 
completely.  'Fhe  efforts  of  nations  to  utilize 
their  natural  resources,  or  to  acquire  natural 
resources,  and  the  corresfX)nding  international 
negotiations,  treaties,  tariffs,  and  political  in¬ 
trigues  are  constant  factors  in  business.  In 
fact,  few  elements  exercise  such  strong  influ¬ 
ence,  though  they  are  commonly  obscured  by 
the  flurry  of  superficial  phases.  It  often  re¬ 
quires  keen  insight  to  recognize  what  is 
“liehind  the  scenes”  at  a  given  moment. 


All  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  should 
he  conducted  so  as  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  essentials  of  world  geography  and  man’s 
effort  to  utilize  his  natural  assets.  'Fhis  cffoit 
may  make  him  a  competitor,  or  his  work 
may  be  complementary. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  natural 
assets  of  each  country  is  essential  to  effective 
competition  or  coojxration.  These  facts  art 
so  simple  that  they  seem  almost  axiomatic, 
but  a  while  ago  a  business  man  in  a  large 
city  asked  me,  ‘‘Did  you  not  get  into  China 
while  you  were  in  Eurojx:?”  Being  informed 
that  I  had  not,  he  replied,  “That  is  too  bad, 
since  you  were  so  near.”  This  came  from  a 
business  man  who  was  dealing  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  both  Euro{x-  and  the  Orient.  He  has 
since  lost  out  to  his  comfxtitors. 


The  Administrator  and  the  Teacher 


How  can  a  worth-while  program  lx  at¬ 
tained.^  How  may  the  student  lx  given  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  the  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  that  geography  may  make  to  his 
understanding  of  commerce?  The  answer 
rests  with  the  administrator  and  the  teacher. 

If  adequately  trained  teachers  arc  not  in 
the  sch(K)l  system  at  the  present  time,  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  first  up)n  the  schcxrl  adminis¬ 
trator.  No  school  administrator  would  em¬ 
ploy  a  teacher  of  typing  or  mathematics  who 
had  never  studied  either  of  the  subjects.  For 
such  subjects  they  would  insist  upon  thor¬ 
ough  training. 

Docs  it  mean  that  such  a  sch(X)l  leader  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  preparation  of 
mechanical  ojxratives?  Have  such  adminis¬ 
trators  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
must  go  out  and  face  the  complex  problems 
of  modern  life?  It  is  perfectly  natural  for 
such  an  administrator  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and 
of  those  subjects  in  which  he  received  his  col¬ 
lege  training,  for  they  mean  more  to  him 
than  subject  matter  with  which  he  is  unfa¬ 
miliar.  The  real  challenge  to  his  own  open- 
mindedness  rests  in  his  ability  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  materials  that  contribute  more 
directly  to  the  solution  of  modern-day 
problems. 

Given  the  opportunity,  the  responsibility 
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limatcly  rests  with  tlic  high  school  instruc- 
lir.  Imagine  a  teacher  who  had  never  studied 
,,)fThand  making  an  attempt  to  teach  it! 
i’nild  any  high  school  teacher  go  to  a  col- 
to  study  shorthand  from  an  instructor 
■D  had  never  studied  the  subject?  Yet  that 
,  the  ty|ic  of  fraud  that  some  of  our  high 
.  kk>1  teachers  are  perjx-trating  when  they 
m|)t  to  teach  subjects  about  which  they 
.mV.  little. 

If  you  as  a  high  school  teacher  arc  not 
!ri|uatcly  prepared,  the  rcsfX)nsibility  for 
nln^  such  preparation  rests  with  you.  Wil- 
igiuss  to  meet  conditions  in  a  rapidly 
anj;ing  world  is  a  vital  factor  in  your  quali- 
atiiiiis.  You  have  no  sound  basis  for  com- 
aint  if  your  principal  decides  to  employ 
iirflu  r  who  docs  have  adequate  preparation. 
The  Ixst  ability  must  be  kept  on  the  firing 
line  in  a  comjxtitive  world.  It  is  highly  prob¬ 


able  that  you  have  pro|x)uiuleil  that  same 
philosophy  tt)  your  high  sch«K>l  students  anti 
warned  them  of  the  neetl  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times. 

(icograpby,  as  tlescrilxil  in  this  series,  has 
a  tlistinctive,  eminently  worth  while  contri¬ 
bution  to  make  to  those  who  gt)  out  into  the 
business  world,  to  tint!  their  txcupatituial 
place  either  among  those  who  serve  or  among 
those  who  deal  with  prtHluction.  To  lx  elfec- 
tivc,  it  must  lx  taught  by  atlequately  trained 
teachers,  who  entleavor  to  ilevelop  the  lx)y 
or  girl  who  can  think  in  terms  of  geographi¬ 
cal  materials.  Knowledge  of  the  materials  is 
essential,  but  those  materials  arc  merely  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  ability 
to  make  cllective  application  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained.  'I'hc  outstanding  business  men 
of  the  immediate  future  will  lx  geographi¬ 
cally  minded,  as  are  the  leading  ones  of  ttnlav . 


ONTARIO  COMMERCIAL  SECTION  HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 


•  The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  held  its  forty-third 
annual  convention  in  Toronto,  March  30-31. 

President  M.  C. 
Ros/.ell,  director  of 
secretarial  studies. 
Northern  V'oeationai 
School,  Toronto, 
presided. 

Speakers  at  the 
general  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Ciriffiths 
Taylor,  professor  of 
geography.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto;  Dr. 

M.  C.  Roszfi.i.  C.  Cioldring,  su¬ 

perintendent  of 
ichools,  Toronto;  Mora  Guthrie,  civil-service 
commission,  Ottawa;  Mary  MacKenzie,  priiv 
cipal  of  Deer  Park  Branch,  Shaw’s  Schools, 
Toronto;  and  L.  S.  Beattie,  inspector.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Toronto. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  Section  luncheon. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Holland,  of  London,  England, 
pvc  a  most  interesting  address  on  “Com¬ 
mercial  Education  in  England.’’  Round-table 
discussions  w-ere  conducted  by  R.  S.  Welsh, 
Central  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto; 
W.  J.  Brown,  Northern  V’oeationai  School, 


'Toronto;  R.  |.  Aitchi- 
son,  (xntral  I  ligh 
School  of  C'ominerce, 

Toronto;  and  L.  W. 

Wadtlell,  Westdalc 
.Secondary  School, 

I  lamilton. 

'The  following  of- 
hcers  and  memlxrs 
of  the  executive 
committee  were 
elected  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  year; 

President:  W.  (J.  (xdcs,  Oillciiiatc  Institute  ami 
Vdcational  Schixil,  Sarnia;  Vice  President:  R.  J. 
Aiuhivin,  (Vntral  IIirH  SthcMil  of  (aimmrrcc,  Tn- 
ronto;  Secretary:  Paul  A.  Moreland,  Kastern  lliftli 
SehiMil  of  Commerce,  Toronto;  Representative:  I.loyd 
While,  Ontral  Hijih  Scho«>l  of  (aimmrrce.  Toronto. 
Memhers  of  the  Exetiitive  Committee:  I'.  H.  Lin¬ 
ton,  Westdale  Secondary  School,  liamilton;  Mus  E. 
M.  Rutledge,  Technical  and  Onnmcrcial  I  Iiyth  School, 
Port  .Arthur;  W.  ).  Squire,  H.  H.  Beal  Technical  and 
Commercial  tli>:h  School,  Ia>ndon;  Mary  Morgan, 
CarlIcKiatc  and  Vocational  Institute,  Niagara  Falls; 
W.  F..  White,  Ilixh  5>ch<Mil  of  Carmmerce,  Ottawa; 
H.  I.  Armsironji,  Western  Technical  and  Caimmer- 
cial  School,  Toronto;  W.  f.  JenninRs,  Wimlsor- 
Walkerville  Vocational  5»chool,  Wirxlsor;  A.  I). 
Archibald,  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  ischool, 
Belleville;  B.  H.  Hewitt,  Northern  Vixraiional  School, 
Toronto. 


W.  (I.  (an  rs 
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8  @  JACK  RABBIT  @  @ 

Jack  rabbit,  on  an  old-fashioned  bicy- 
dc,  was  created  by  the  use  of  the  (fij 
^n.  sometimes  called  the  commercial  a. 
fa  first  we  tried  to  make  I.  Rabbit  with- 
u  using  the  variable  spacer.  )ack  was  so 
lil  that  he  looked  like  his  own  shadow.  We 
xw,  of  course,  that  he  would  be. 

That  might  be  an  interesting  and  con- 
;ncing  way  for  you  to  show  your  artistic 
^pists  that  the  variable  spacer  goes  hand  in 
uikI  with  patience  in  making  these  designs. 
Miss  Laimi  Nylund,  of  Scotia,  New  York, 
us  sent  us  some  attractive  designs  made  by 
>hwjii.in  girls  of  the  school  in  which  she 
uught  last  year  in  Honolulu.  Miss  Nylund 
•rites  as  follows: 

“Last  spring  some  of  the  students  at  Kam- 
rhamch.i  School  for  (>irls,  in  Honolulu,  en- 
•jyed  a  new  adventure  in  typewriting  when 
ibcy  found  that  they  could  use  their  artistic 
uient  in  the  commercial  classroom.  Hawaii- 
m  have  an  inherent  ability  for  artistic  ex- 
pmiun.  Each  day  they  delight  anew  in  the 
knity  of  nature,  glorying  in  the  colors  of 
dc  lunset  and  the  magic  of  the  flowers  with¬ 
out  taking  them  for  granted,  even  though 
diey  have  never  seen  anything  but  beautiful 
surroundings. 

"This  appreciation  of  Ixrauty  is  greater  than 
iheir  appreciation  of  preciseness,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  they  are  to  the  dictation  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Hawaiians  have  had 


only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ot 
formal  education,  and  the  discipline  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  is  still  an  innovation. 

“Previously,  speed,  elimination  of  errors, 
and  mastery  of  letter  forms  had  been  the  aim 


of  every  girl.  Their  effort  and  improvement 
were  very  gratifying.  However,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  allow  the  girls  to  relax  from  the 
stern  requirements  of  the  usual  assignments. 
'Hie  artistic  typing  designs  seemed  to  fit  the 
need,  then,  in  giving  an  op|K)rtunity  to  use 
a  new  medium  for  achievement — one  not 
quite  so  exacting,  nor  foreign  to  their  tern- 
|ierament.  The  designs  were  made  by  tenth 
year  students  after  one  year  of  typing. 

"The  Kamehameha  School  for 
(lirls  is  an  u|)-to-datc  private  Ixiard- 
ing  school  enrolling  only  Hawaiian 
or  part'Hawaiian  students.  One  of 
its  interesting  modern  features  is 
that  every  girl  is  taught  to  use  the 
tyjxrwritcr  in  the  ninth  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  course  she  is  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  school.” 

The  accompanying  design  is  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  Flower,  by  Mar¬ 
garet  ('larke.  Other  designs  made 
hy  students  of  the  same  school  were 
Kihi  Kihi  (a  tropical  fish),  Night- 
Blooming  Oreus,  a  Cocoanut  Palm, 
Tapa  Design,  Hawaiian  Scene,  and 
.Map  of  Oahu  Island. 
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INTEGRATING 

’’  I  'ODAY  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  an 
integrated  program  for  the  high  school. 

In  the  beginning,  the  number  of  subjects 
offered  in  the  high  school  was  small,  based 
principally  on  college-entrance  requirements. 
But  as  time  went  on,  mure  and  more  subjects 
were  offered  to  satisfy  the  varying  needs  of 
the  increasing  number  of  students,  only  10 
per  cent  of  whom  probably  would  go  on 
to  college.  One  survey  shows  more  than  125 
subject  fields  represented  in  the  Chicago  high 
schools. 

Of  course,  a  large  number  of  fields  offers 
several  choices,  and  thus  provides  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  since  the  student  may 
select  the  subjects  that  most  appeal  to  him 
and  suit  his  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  danger  of  a  student’s  thoughts  becoming 
segregated,  so  that  he  fails  to  see  the  unity 
and  related  meaning  of  his  studies. 

The  conviction  is  growing  that  integration  of  the 
nation  and  of  srK'iety  as  a  whole  is  paramount  in 
the  struggle  for  stable  equilibrium  in  human  well- 
licing.* 

For  that  reason,  the  move  has  been  toward 
centralization  of  subject  matter,  and  the  high 
schools,  following  the  activity  movement  of 
the  elementary  schools,  are  building  their 
curricula  around  a  few  centers  of  interest, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  students. 

Vitalizing  Shorthand 

Of  course,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do 
this  in  high  schools  than  in  the  grades,  be¬ 
cause  secondary  studies  are  specialized  and 
are  taught  by  special  teachers.  It  is  difficult 
to  correlate  shorthand  «nd  typewriting  with 
other  subjects.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  sec 
how  the  science  courses  have  been  united 
under  a  “general  science”  head,  how  history 
has  been  incorporated  under  “social  studies,” 
and  how  the  English  teacher  can  relate  her 
work  to  that  of  others,  but  one  wonders  how 
such  specialized  skill  subjects  as  shorthand 
and  typewriting  can  be  related  to  others. 

*  “Issues  of  SccoiKlary  Education.”  Department  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago, 
p.  169. 


shorthandIi 


with  other  subjects 


We  all  agree  that  shorthand  does  have  ) 
definite  field  to  be  mastered  and  clcar<ut  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  reached.  We  know  that  the 
business  man  will  expect  his  letters  to  he 
transcribed  accurately  and  rapidly.  But  can 
we  relate  the  reading  and  writing  adapta¬ 
tions  in  shorthand  to  the  experiences  of  the 
student  so  that  his  study  becomes  more 
meaningful  and  vital,  so  that  he  feels  a| 
keener  interest  in  looking  up  unfamiliar  out¬ 
lines,  thus  retaining  longer  the  more  vivid] 
image.? 

Although  a  knowledge  of  correct  symbols] 
cannot  be  built  from  within,  for  the  symbols 
are  imposed  u^xin  the  student  from  without, 
yet,  if  he  realizes  that  shorthand  is  a  means 
of  communicating  thoughts  relating  to  his 
own  real  or  vicarious  experiences,  he  will 
have  a  much  more  vivid  appreciation  of 
his  newly  learned  means  of  communication. 


Correlation  of  Shorthand  and  English 


What  arc  the  ex|x;riences  that  will  supply 
interesting  subject  matter  for  the  student  to 
write  in  shorthand,  perhafK  read  aloud  to  the 
class,  and  later  transcribe.’ 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  written  work  re¬ 
quired  in  his  regular  English  class.  If  he 
learns  to  write  his  compositions  in  shorthand 
and  then  transcribe  them,  he  may  be  more 
careful  to  avoid  errors.  Typing  compositions 
adds  a  little  dignity  to  his  effort  for  Ixrtter 
expression. 

Not  only  can  English  class  work  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  typewriting  room,  but  English 
can  also  be  brought  to  the  shorthand  class. 
Every  shorthand  teacher,  in  teaching  tran¬ 
scription,  has  always  taught  punctuation, 
vocabulary  building,  paragraphing,  spelling, 
and  grammar.  Both  English  and  shorthand 
belong  to  the  language-arts  subjects  and  can 
be  correlated,  with  advantages  to  both. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  the  future 
stenographer  composes  letters  for  which  only 
a  few  suggestions  have  been  given.  He 
studies  the  most  tactful  manner  of  answer- 
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IND  TYPING 

s  •  Olive  Marshall 

i  j  claim  letters,  the  most  effective  psychol- 
^  \  in  the  writing  of  collection  and  of  sales 
^  !rrs.  and  notes  the  jx>ints  to  be  stressed 
^  jood  application  letters.  Original  letters 
m  "nen  first  in  shorthand  need  no  motivation 
a-  .;ind  that  supplied  by  obvious  need. 

K  One  project  in  self-expression  that  students 
rt  pyn  is  the  writing  of  a  class  paper  in  short- 
a  isd.  In  this  undertaking,  the  members  of 
*■  committee  work  together  to  produce  inter- 
<1  Jing  articles,  [personal  items,  and  anything 
<  they  wish  to  write.  The  committee  is 
every  two  weeks.  Such  a  project 

*  a  social  setting  that  gives  an  op{X)r- 
:nity  of  working  harmoniously  with  others 

f  -a  most  important  characteristic  for  insur- 
»  ^  future  success. 

1  The  student  is  especially  interested  in  all 
f  equalities  and  qualifications  that  will  help 

•  ern  to  succeed  in  his  vocation.  Following 
jis  discussions  of  them,  he  will  enjoy 
riting  in  shorthand  on  some  subject  such 

'  a  “What  Does  the  Employer  E,xfx;ct  of  a 
'  t'-nc)gr.ipher.’”  He  may  know  of  the  ex- 
cicnn  s  of  an  older  brother,  sister,  or  friends 
.  an  office  and  wish  to  read  to  the  class  his 
■tes  concerning  them.  Topics  of  this  kind, 
rdating  to  his  future  interests,  are  dealt  with 
wjfil  the  end  of  the  course. 

Correlation  With  Other  Subjects 

How  can  shorthand  and  typing  be  re- 
a'cd  to  other  subjects.^  In  tbe  senior  year, 
w  students  study  United  States  history  and 
dts,  and  choose  from  such  courses  as  science, 
mreign  languages,  salesmanship,  commercial 
aw,  bookkeeping,  economics,  different  kinds 
of  shop  work,  household  arts,  and  English. 
If  the  business  student  takes  notes  in  his 
other  classes  as  soon  as  his  skill  is  sufficient, 
ind  is  given  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  typewriting  period  either  to  read  to 
the  class  or  to  transcribe,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  his  thinking. 

The  shorthand  teacher  can  emphasize  the 
■ork  in  current  history  by  asking  the  student 


to  write  articles  in  shorthand  from  pa[)crs 
or  magazines  on  topics  that  arc  interesting 
to  him.  If  the  student  makes  two  copies, 
the  teacher  can  watch  the  accuracy  of  his 
outlines  while  the  student  reads  to  the  class 
at  a  rate  approaching  his  normal  rate  of 
reading  a  printed  article. 

In  giving  his  classmates  the  best  that  he 
can  find,  the  student  develops  rcsjxrct  for  the 
intelligence  and  opinions  of  other  jKople 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Through  this  relating  of  work,  the  teacher 
can  add  variety  to  home-work  assignments. 
Perhaps  most  imjx)rtant  of  all,  the  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  will  come  in  closer  contact  with 
the  student  and  know  him  Isetter  as  an 
individual.  In  these  hurried  days  in  large 
high  schools,  such  personal  contacts  arc 
needed. 

Relating  to  Outside  Experience 

Integration  is  brought  alx>ut  not  only 
through  the  fusion  of  a  particular  subject 
with  other  subjects  but  also  through  re¬ 
lating  it  to  as  many  of  the  student’s  outside 
ex|xrricnccs  as  [xjssible. 

'Fhe  radio  has  Ixrcome  an  im(x)rtant  me¬ 
dium  for  integration.  The  teacher  may  sug¬ 
gest  that  memlxrrs  of  the  class  hear  a  certain 
s|K-aker,  but  it  is  l>ctter  if  the  students  them¬ 
selves  are  on  the  l(X)kout  for  worth-while 
things.  Radio  talks  offer  a  challenge  in  speed 
in  taking  notes.  If  the  s|X‘aker  is  very  rapid, 
the  student  is  advised  simply  to  do  the  best 
be  can.  Students  usually  enjoy  taking  the 
words  of  songs  in  shorthand,  and  then  typing 
their  song  sheets. 

Most  students  arc  interested  in  the  movies. 


Olive  Marshall  teaches 
siKirthand  and  typinj;  in 
K(H)scvelt  Hi)jh  Sch<H»l, 
('hicaxo.  Her  M.S.  <le- 
>jrce  IS  from  Northwest¬ 
ern  University.  She  has 
served  on  a  curriculum 
committer  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  taught 
methiMls  courses  in 
shorthand  anil  tyiiewrit- 
inK  at  ('hicafto  Normal 
(aillrffc  during  summer 
sessions.  Reading;  is  her 
hobby. 
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The  student  can  write  briefly  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  movies  he  sees  and  so  improve  his 
critical  understanding  of  them.^  Through 
both  the  radio  and  moving  pictures,  he  is 
gaining  an  insight  into  our  social  order. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  in 
“The  Arkansas  Cooperative  Program  to  Im¬ 
prove  Instruction”’  may  help  suggest  outside 
experiences  that  lend  themselves  to  the  writing 
of  short,  original  papers  in  shorthand.  Here 
are  a  few: 

What  character  in  Action  about  whom  you  have 
recently  read  reminds  you  of  someone  you  kiKiw.? 
What  biography  has  impressed  you?  Why? 

What  painting  recently  impressed  you? 

What  experiment  in  science  dKl  you  And  inter¬ 
esting? 

Why  does  a  person  who  is  well  grcximed  feel 
more  Worth  while? 

l)o  the  richest  personalities  belong  to  those  who 
have  many  interests? 

Is  good  health  the  basis  for  gotNl  looks? 

Mow  can  I  improve  my  posture? 
flow  much  time  must  I  spend  on  (icrsonal  groom¬ 
ing  daily  in  order  to  be  attractive? 

The  commercial  teacher,  like  other  teach¬ 
ers  in  systems  having  core  curricula,  will 
realize  the  great  depth  and  breadth  of  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  various  phases  of  contemporary 
life,  and  will  try  to  relate  to  these  problems 
the  skill  that  the  students  are  developing. 
This  will  call  for  more  creative  planning 
on  the  teacher’s  part  as  the  dividing  lines  be¬ 
tween  subject-matter  helds  become  less 
distinct. 

Through  the  matter  contributed  both  by 
the  students  and  by  the  teacher,  the  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  should  try  to  build  up  attitudes 
that  will  carry  over  to  the  student’s  adult 
life.  Among  these  attitudes  are  the  desire 
to  be  faithful  to  prpmises,  willingness  to 
accept  criticism  cheerfully,  the  urge  to  do 
work  efficiently  and  honestly,  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  happy,  the  tendency  to  admire 
tine  qualities  in  others,  and  the  desire  to 
cooperate  with  others. 

In  attempting  to  do  these  things,  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  sees  the  curriculum  as  a  whole, 
and  tries  to  articulate  his  work  with  that 
which  has  gone  before  and  with  that  which 

*  Elmer  Dale’s  "TTie  Content  of  Motion  Pictures" 
suggests  things  to  look  for. 

’  "Tentative  Units  for  High  .School  Level  in  Social 
Science,  English,  etc." 


will  follow  after  graduation.  Such  integ:;!  Al 
tion  insures  the  exercise  of  skills  in  jccoi 


ance  with  actual  needs. 


Golden  Anniversary  of 
Goldey  College 

•When  H.  S.  Goldey  founded  (ioldq 
(^lege,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  h!i 
friends  predicted  that  the  venture 
surely  fail.  In  spite  of  their  advice,  he  ojKik 
the  institution,  with  a  single  room  for  dlfn  1 
and  classroom,  in  1898.  Five  students  wenl*  .J 
in  the  first  class.  Since  then,  the  institutioo|  2"’ 
has  grown  to  be  a  real  force  in  comincrculp . 
education,  50,000  students  having  attendedfl  ^  ^ 
its  courses.  i 

In  January,  1937,  Croldey  College’s  fiftieth  I 
class  held  graduation  exercises  in  the  (ioldr^* 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  DuPont.  -fan 

President  William  E.  Douglas,  who  pre  |;t»  t 
sented  the  diplomas,  is  himself  a  Cioldcyp  He 
graduate.  Class  of  1898. 

Other  Goldey  graduates  who  participated  lihat 
in  the  program  were  Hon.  Richard  C.  Me  fnlg! 
Mullen,  Governor  of  Delaware;  Hon.  Charier  itesi 
I.  Stengle,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 1  sue 
eration  of  Ciovcrnment  Employees,  Washing  I  1 
ton,  D.  C.;  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Hamilton,  pro-ipfo 
fessor  of  education.  New  York  Univ':rsity;  |E£i 
Miss  Rietta  M.  Emerson,  assistant  pastor  of  |opi 
St.  Paul’s  M.  E.  Church,  Wilmington;  and  Te 
Rev.  John  Kelso,  pastor  of  Marshallton  M.L  |thi 
Church.  leu 

The  degree  of  “Honor  Cjraduate  in  Busi-  of 
ness”  was  awarded  to  four  members  of  the  | 
Class  of  1936  by  the  National  AsstKiation  |ic 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  Almost  j| 
one  hundred  students  were  graduated. 

Former  students  of  the  commercial  teach-  | 
er  training  course,  established  in  1932  and  j| 
open  only  to  graduates  of  academic  colleges 
and  universities,  are  now  teaching  in  eight 
high  schools  and  two  colleges. 

President  Douglas  was  elected  president 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Feder¬ 
ation  at  the  Boston  meeting  in  March,  1937. 
Jay  W.  Miller,  secretary -treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  courses,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Feder¬ 
ation  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1935. 
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an  important  announcement  to 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 


HK  Bcsiness  Education  World  is  just 
completing  the  publication  of  a  series 
)!  ten  articles  on  various  phases  of  Economic 
[icography.  The  editor  of  the  series  is  Dr. 
"iDuglas  C.  Ridgley,  Professor  of  Geography 
^  Education,  Clark  University. 

These  articles  have  been  so  successful  that 
have  decided  to  publish  a  second  series 
^ing  the  school  year  1937-38.  Dr.  Ridgley 
;i!l  continue  as  editor.  His  letter  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  new  scries. — C.  B. 

Dr.  Ridgley’s  Letter 

••Tut  Business  Education  World  has 
r'lnru.l  a  scries  of  round-table  discussions 
the  teaching  of  Economic  Geography  in 
:he  high  school,  to  be  published  during  the 
-hool  year  1937-1938.  The  editor  requests 
that  contributions  lie  obtained  from  as  many 
high  school  teachers  as  {x>ssiblc,  and  that  the 
remits  be  edited  for  publication  in  ten  is- 
juesof  the  BEW,  beginning  Scptemlicr,  1937. 

The  discussions  will  deal  with  everyday 
inoblems  of  the  classroom.  Teachers  of 
EoMiomic  Geography  are  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  this  scries  of  real  value. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  draw  freely  on 
iheir  own  experience  and  present  for  dis- 
cussbn  any  problem  of  interest  in  the  held 
of  High  School  Economic  Geography. 

The  following  items  indicate  the  general 
Kopc  of  the  plan  under  consideration: 

I.  A  statement  of  some  problem  in  the  teaching 
•f  Economic  (Jeography  for  which  an  .tnswer  i' 


desired  from  the  c*ix-riences  ol  other  teachers.  The 
protdem  should  be  stated  clearly  and  fully.  The 
writer  should  indicate  the  nature  of  the  difliculty 
eiK'ountered  and  make  evulent  the  kind  of  assistance 
desired.  No  problem  is  Iimi  small  or  tini  large  to 
receive  consnleration.  A  teacher  ma>  suggest  more 
than  one  problem. 

2.  The  statement  of  a  problem  and  the  viluiion 
of  the  problem  by  the  teacher  presenting  it.  The 
writer  will  explain  how  the  problem  has  Ix-en  met 
and  solvctl  in  regular  classroom  procedure.  .V 
teacher  may  deal  with  more  than  one  problem 
which  he  has  solved  successfully. 

3.  The  description  anil  explanation  of  teaching 
devices  that  have  proved  effective  in  High  SchiM>l 
Economic  (Geography.  The  writer  will  set  forth 
the  device,  its  use,  ami  results  obtained,  so  that 
another  teacher  may  readily  use  it. 

4.  The  presentatHin  of  a  teaching  plan  on  any 
phase  of,  or  any  limited  topic  in.  Economic  (ieog 
raphy.  Teachers  are  requested  to  share  liberalls 
with  others  the  results  of  their  ex|>rrience  and  class¬ 
room  practice. 

5.  The  corresjxindent  is  rcquestexl  to  il<  al  with 
one  or  more  items  in  the  field  of  High  School  Eco¬ 
nomic  (Geography,  each  item  to  be  discusvd  as  a 
separate  unit.  I'he  presentation  of  one  item  mav 
include  from  100  or  2((0  words  up  to  SIM)  words 
or  more. 

6.  Ointributions  are  desired  at  an  early  date, 
certainly  before  June  1,  I'M”.  I’lease  think  through 
your  year’s  exiseriencc  anil  submit  problems  on 
whkrh  you  ilesire  assistance.  Select  also  from  your 
classriNim  experience  problems  that  you  have  solved 
satisfactorily,  and  share  your  results  with  other 
teachers. 

All  contributions  and  all  correspondence 
concerning  the  scries  should  lie  sent  directly 
to  the  editor  of  the  series. — Douglas  C. 
Ridgley,  Economic  Geography  Editor, 
South  Clayton  Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


I)r.  Douglas  Ridgley,  Professor  of  (Jeography  in  Ealucation. 
('lark  University,  began  his  teaching  career  in  a  rural  school- 
house  and  later  headed  the  geography  de|>artment  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  He  was  director  of  geography  of  the 
.A.E.F.  University  in  France,  1919,  and  professor  of  geography 
with  the  first  college  cruise  around  the  world.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  (Geographical  Society,  a  distinguished  author 
and  editor  in  the  field  of  geographical  education,  and  co¬ 
author  of  a  forthcoming  textbook  on  economic  geography. 
In  1935,  he  receivetl  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
National  CGouncil  of  (Geography  Teachers  for  "outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  field  of  educational  geography." 
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A  FOLLOW-UP  OF  RECENT  GRADUATl 

Gene  D.  Boiler 


V^EAR  after  year,  hundreds  of  our  stu- 
dents  are  graduated.  Many  of  them  go 
into  business,  others  follow  trades  or  take 
additional  training  courses,  and  still  others 
go  to  college.  The  school  becomes  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  its  present  students  that  seldom 
does  it  learn  much  about  its  former  graduates 
unless  they  are  either  outstanding  successes 
or  glaring  failures. 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  September, 
1936,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  follow 
up  the  “Class  of  1936  in  Absentia."  As  grade 
adviser  and  supervisor  of  the  school’s  place¬ 
ment  bureau,  in  addition  to  my  views  as  a 
teacher  of  commercial  subjects,  I  felt  this 
to  be  a  worthy  project.  After  the  names  and 
addresses  of  both  general  and  commercial 
graduates  were  obtained,  plans  for  a  follow¬ 
up  were  started. 

A  questionnaire  was  used  as  the  medium 
for  contact  with  the  graduates.  The  purpose 
of  this  questionnaire  was  to  learn  what  the 
graduates  were  doing:  how  many  of  them 
had  found  their  high  school  training  of 
definite  value  in  obtaining  and  holding  po¬ 
sitions;  how  they  obtained  their  first  job; 
how  many  had  continued  with  advanced 
study;  how  many  had  felt  the  need  for  more 
training,  and  if  they  had  found  the  high 
school  course  helpful,  what  subjects  in  school 
had  aided  them  most.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
frank  inspection  of  the  accomplishments  of 
this  class  would  suggest  improvements  in  the 
course  of  study  now'  offered,  particularly  in 
the  commercial  department. 

The  questionnaire  methorl  of  correspond¬ 
ence  proved  to  he  the  means  that  licst 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  follow  up  both 
general  and  commercial  graduates  of  the 
“Class  of  1936  in  Absentia."  It  consisted  of 
eighteen  main  questions,  with  many  sub¬ 
heads.  Our  principal,  Mr,  H.  Norman  Ford, 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  a  survey,  gave  his  full  ap¬ 
proval  and  cooperation.  Mimeographed  sheets 
were  sent  out  to  200  graduates,  with  a 


stamped  and  self-addressed  return  ‘''-t  wyLH 
One  hundred  questionnaires  were  ritur:.'! 

In  reporting  the  results,  only  the  qiits; 
most  pertinent  to  the  guidance  of  stu  ! - 
are  given  here. 


I.  What  was  the  sf>urcc  of  your  first  pr)sitioB'j 

Recommendation  of  school  . 

Aid  of  friend  or  relative . 

Employment  agency  .  |  yU 

Personal  application  in  answer  to  in 
advertisement  . 

Personal  application  (no  advertisement) 

Other  sources 
No  position  obtained  yet 

II.  Did  you  study  in  other  schools  after  cf' 
tion? 

■  More  than  fifty  students  had  taken  inure 
vanced  training  in  other  institutions. 

III.  W'hat  are  your  duties.’ 

Shipping  . 

Bookkeeping  ll 

Stenographer-tyjiist  ll 

Selling  .... 

Sales  research  . 

Quoting  stock 

Marking  gotKls  . 5  Vlll 

Mimeographing  ... 

Messenger-runner 
Inspector 

Telephone  ll 

Typewriting  ll 

Filing  .  1 

Deckhand  . 

Mailing  . 

Ordering  . 

Stenciling  . 

Receptionist  . 

Clerical  duties  . 

Transfer  stock  .  1| 

IV’.  In  your  work,  what  commercial  subicets 
you  use  most? 

Typewriting  . 

Shorthand  .  1^1 

(Vimmercial  mathematics  101 

Filing  .  lOj 

Secretarial  study .  *1 

RiMikkeeping 
Business  training  ^ 

Mimeographing  ^ 

Business  English  ^ 

Osmmercial  geography  .  .2 

V.  What  other  school  subjects  would  have  helped 
you  to  do  better  work? 

Salesmanship 

Stenography  .  1*1 
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Typewriting  .  17 

Adding  machines  .  10 

Business  arithmetic  .  3 

Telephone  methods  .  10 

Switchboard  .  5 

Advertising  .  3 

Biology  .  3 

VL  Has  lack  of  training  prevented  your  obtaining 
a  position?  If  so,  what  type  of  training? 

Typewriting  .  10 

Office  machines .  15 

Shorthand  .  10 

Meeting  people  .  4 

Dictaphone  .  3 

Accounting  .  3 

Filing  .  2 

Switchboard  .  5 

vn.  In  the  light  of  your  experience  since  gradua¬ 
tion,  how  do  you  think  our  course  for  secre¬ 

tarial  students  could  be  improved? 

More  advanced  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand  .  25 

Meeting  people  . 2‘) 

Office  machines  .  21 

Filing  and  indexing  16 

Financial  accounts  12 

Personal  services  for  employer  .  .  ....  9 

Typing  manuscripts  anti  reports .  8 

Interviewing  prtispective  employers  ...  6 

Telegrams  anil  cablegrams  .  5 

More  business  Knglish  anti  siielling  ....  5 

Making  pay  rolls  .  4 

Falitorial  duties  .  .  .  4 

Use  of  the  slide  rule  .  3 

VIII.  As  a  result  of  your  experience  since  grailuation, 
what  kind  of  work  do  you  prefer? 

Accountant  .  5 

Stenographer  . .* .  20 

Receptionist  .  8 

Nurse  .  8 

Typist  .  15 

Salesman  .  5 

General  clerk  .  6 

Telephone  operator  .  5 


Teacher  . 

Rank  messenger 

Patrolman  . 

Aviation  work 

Machines  . 

Mechanic  . 

F.lectrical  engineer 

Cashier  . 

Policeman  .  . 


In  answer  to  the  question,  “Who  is  your 
present  employer?”  the  replies  indicate  that 
most  of  our  former  students  enter  large  husi- 
ness  concerns,  insurance  companies,  hanks, 
and  shipping  companies. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  “How  long 
did  you  remain  in  your  first  position?” 
«how  that  a  comparatively  large  number  arc 
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still  working  in  their  first  position.  Of  course, 
some  have  left  their  first  job  for  various 
reasons:  greater  opportunities  elsewhere,  more 
interesting  work,  better  salary.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  more  holding  their  first  job  than 
those  who  had  changed. 

Our  survey  reveals  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  graduates  have  made  successful  use  of 
their  high  school  training.  Our  conclusions, 
drawn  from  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire, 
arc: 

1.  1'he  maiiirity  of  grailuatrs  arc  willing  to 
ciKipcratc  with  their  schixil  in  rcjiorting  on  what  they 
have  been  doing  since  graduation.  (.A  great  many 
grailuatcs  of  the  general  course  arc  unable  to  answer 
the  questionnaire  completely,  as  they  arc  at  present 
attending  college,  or  arc  unemployed.) 

2.  The  graduates  hml  their  high  scIkkiI  training 
valuable  in  obtaining  and  holding  jobs. 

3.  Most  of  the  grailuatcs  feel  the  necil  of  atlili- 
tional  training  in  ativanceil  commercial  subjects. 
They  arc  attempting  to  satisfy  this  need  by  attending 
night  school,  business  school,  or  college. 

4.  The  tabulateil  returns  show  a  definite  tit  sire 
for  more  knowleilge  of  office  machines  anil  their 
o|K'ration.  more  experience  in  meeting  and  lianilling 
IK'opIc  tactfully,  additional  training  ill  business  F.ng- 
lish  and  salesmanship,  and  more  skill  in  conducting 
an  interview  for  a  job  and  in  following  up  inter¬ 
views. 

5.  The  answers  regarding  sources  of  first  [msitions 
show  that  the  following  three  means  arc  used  most: 
aid  of  a  friend  or  relative,  recommendation  of  the 
high  school,  emplosment  agencies. 

A  vocational  guidance  bureau  in  the  high 
school,  stalTed  by  experts  in  this  field,  can 
•accomplish  a  great  deal  if  it  will  follow'  up 
the  progress  of  graduates  in  the  business 
world.  V'aluable  ilata  can  lx:  accumulated 
for  the  use  and  guidance  of  students  who  are 
fiacing  problems  of  future  employment. 
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QiNCh.  the  early  explorers,  probably  no 
^  one  has  ever  known  less  about  a  country 
than  I  did  when  I  landed  in  Shanghai, 
China,  in  August,  1922. 

But  the  Shanghai  I  saw  that  afternoon 
was  not  the  city  I  had  pictured.  As  the 
lx)at  docketl,  I  saw  a  broad,  jxived  boulevard, 
teeming  with  hundreds  of  people  in  motor 
cars,  street  cars,  horse  carriages,  and  rickshas. 
Facing  the  river,  along  the  Bund,  was  a  line 
of  licautiful  white  concrete  and  stone  build¬ 
ings,  obviously  mtxlern  anti  of  western  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Four  days  later  we  arrived  in  Hankow, 
alx)Ut  6()0  miles  up  the  Yangtze  River  from 
Shanghai.  The  lx)at  trip  up  the  river  gave  me 
a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  contrasts  in  ('hina 
— I  had  fleeting  glimpses  of  some  of  the 
really  old  Chinese  cities,  and  saw  many  of 
the  farmers  along  the  river  Isanks.  Hankow 
was  another  Shanghai  in  miniature,  hut  my 
real  destination  was  Wuchang,  across  the 
river,  and  there,  at  last,  I  found  the  real 
China,  not  as  I  had  pictured  it,  hut  more 
interesting  and  fascinating. 

Wuchang  was  a  very  ancient  city,  with  its 
old  wall  intact  around  the  entire  city,  and 
heavy  iron  gates  that  were  shut  each  night 
at  sundown  and  kept  locked  or  barricaded 
until  sunrise  the  next  morning.  The  streets 
were  narrow,  there  were  no  motor  cars  or 
street  cars,  and  the  only  horse  carriage  in  the 
city  belonged  to  the  governor  of  the  province. 
Rickshas  and  sedan  chairs  slung  on  long  poles 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  On  the 
main  street,  some  of  the  more  prosperous 
merchants  had  built  new  shops,  showing 
very  evident  influence  of  western  architec¬ 
ture,  but  still  predominantly  Chinese.  The 
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city  did  have  electric  lights  and  a  lew  tele 
phones,  the  only  modern  conveniences  I  cat 
remember. 

I  went  to  China  to  l>c  the  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  mission  school  in  Wuchang, 
now  known  as  the  Central  China  Univcrshi 
Our  compound  was  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  city,  and  there  was  a  hill  running  the 
length  of  the  compound,  which  added  mudi 
to  its  beauty.  Many  of  the  buildings  were 
old  and  had  no  architectural  merit  of  their 
own,  except  that  they  seemed  to  blend  into 
the  enchantment  of  oriental  life  and  custonu. 
The  Chinese  grow  most  of  their  shrul)s  and 
flowers  in  pots,  so  that  when  the  plant  is 
not  in  bloom  it  can  l)e  removed  from  its  sho« 
place  to  make  way  for  some  other  flowering 
plant.  1  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful 
chrysanthemums  that  each  fall  lined  the  con 
Crete  walk  from  the  front  gate  of  the  com¬ 
pound  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  leading  up  to 
the  Administration  Building  at  the  head  of 
a  long  flight  of  steps. 
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Countless  Duties  for  the  Secretary 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  duties  of 
secretaries  in  this  country,  and  the  lists  run 
into  many  hundreds.  But  the  duties  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  mission  secretary  are  innumer¬ 
able.  The  president  to  whom  1  was  secretary 
first  became  a  Suffragan  Bishop.  I  also  had 
secretarial  duties  for  the  new  president,  for 
the  dean  of  the  Chinese  School,  and  for  the 
principal  of  a  girls’  school  in  our  mission 
about  a  mile  outside  the  city  gates.  1  soon 
found  myself  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  and 
assistant  registrar  of  the  university. 

1  have  said  that  we  had  a  few  telephones 
in  Wuchang,  hut  we  had  just  one  on  our 
university  compound,  principally  as  a  quick 
means  of  communication  with  our  mission 
office  in  Hankow.  Answering  the  telephone 
was  not  one  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary, 
for  we  employed  a  Chinese  coolie  for  this 
puryiose.  I'his  telephone  was  located  in  a 
booth  just  outside  my  office,  and  the  coolie 
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loned  to  think  that  the  volume  ot  his  voice 
was  responsible  for  getting  the  message  to 
the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Filing  was  one  of  the  im(x>rtant  duties 
of  the  secretary.  As  soon  as  I  began  taking 
are  of  the  files,  I  discovered  that  they  were 
extremely  disorderly.  Apparently,  several 
people  had  attempted  to  use  the  same  files. 
The  files  had  to  be  thoroughly  sorteil  and 
ill  dead  correspondence  cleaned  out.  We  used 
Kparate  draw'ers  for  letters  to  America  and 
for  local  correspondence. 

I  am  sure  that  the  originator  of  cross-word 
puzzles  must  have  had  some  experience  with 
deciphering  code  telegrams.  All  our  cables 
from  America  were  sent  in  the  missionary 
code,  and  once  in  a  while  one  would  come 
through  with  an  error  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  There  are  several  ways  of  de¬ 
lecting  errors  in  codes,  but  this  would  often 
take  much  more  patience  than  a  g(K>d  pu/./le. 

The  secretary  taught  shorthand  and  tyjx;- 
writing  to  the  college  students.  These  lK>ys 
had  had  about  eight  years  of  Knglish,  and 
we  were  therefore  able  to  converse  in  a  com¬ 
mon  tongue,  but  learning  to  take  dictation 
in  a  foreign  tongue  is  no  easy  matter.  .\t 
the  time,  I  thought  the  difficulty  that  the 
Chinese  students  had  with  phonetics  was 
aused  by  the  language  difficulty.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  many  Chinese  words,  /  and  n  are 
interchangeable,  and  the  Chinese  cannot  tell 
the  difference  lietween  those  sounds. 

Some  of  the  sounds  in  our  language  are 
entirely  foreign  to  their  language.  Their  vo¬ 
cal  cords  have  to  lie  trained  to  make  these 


new  sounds,  and  their  cars  have  to  be  trained 
to  hear  them.  However,  I  have  discovered 
that  many  Americans  do  not  hear  all  the 
sounds  in  their  language,  and  students  have 
to  be  trained  to  distinguish  many  sounds  in 
their  native  tongue. 

The  young  men  who  majored  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  course  in  the  university  expected  to  find 
employment  with  the  foreign  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  Hankow.  The  mission  schtxils  had 
the  reputation  of  giving  the  Ixrst  courses  in 
Knglish,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  mission  schools. 

The  difficulties  of  placing  the  students  were 
much  the  same  as  they  are  anywhere.  In  good 
times,  our  students  usually  had  no  difficulty 
in  stepping  into  good  situations.  One  of  the 
biggest  difficulties  was  in  getting  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  consult  with  us  as  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  prosfX’ctive  employees. 

One  spring,  the  senior  class  went  to  Han¬ 
kow  to  make  applications  with  various  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  and  a  few  days  later  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  .\merican 
newspaper  in  Hankow  saying  that  one  of  the 
stenographic  students  had  applied  for  a  job 
as  a  reporter  on  his  pajier.  Unfortunately,  this 
particular  student  was  not  a  g<Kxl  stenog¬ 
rapher.  English  was  very  difficult  for  him 
and  it  was  almost  im|X)s$ible  for  him  to 
write  a  grammatical  sentence.  I  replied,  as 
tactfully  as  |iossible,  that  I  felt  sure  that  this 
particular  student  did  not  have  the  necessary 
talent  for  a  newspajxr  job.  (In  fact,  he  later 
Ix-came  a  first-class  salesman  for  an  imjxirt- 
ing  firm  in  Hankow.) 


(Courtesy  of  Chinese  Consulate  General,  Sew  Yorh.  S.  Y.) 
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However,  I  did  submit  the  name  of  another 
student  who  I  felt  had  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  rc[X)rter.  The  result  was 
that  this  student  was  employed,  and  within 
a  very  few  years  became  the  assistant  editor, 
while  the  American  editor  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  America.  Imagine  my  surprise  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  open  my  morning  paper 
in  Des  Moines  and  read  an  article  about  a 
floo<l  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  find  this 
young  man’s  name  at  the  top  as  special  corre- 
s|K)ndent. 

Incidentally,  we  won  an  interested  friend 
for  all  the  students  in  our  business  courses, 
and  each  year  thereafter  this  editor  supplied 
us  with  copies  of  a  pamphlet  he  had  prepared 
telling  how  to  apply  for  a  job. 

Many  westerners  feel  that  the  oriental 
idea  of  honesty  and  fair  play  is  very  different 
from  ours.  When  I  first  started  teaching  typ¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  students,  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  their  erasing  and  strik¬ 
ing  over  letters  to  correct  them. 

One  day,  as  1  was  struggling  with  a  set 
of  papers,  one  of  the  memlKrs  of  the  class 
came  to  see  me.  I  asked  him  very  frankly 
why  the  class  persisted  in  handing  in  dis¬ 
honest  papers  when  I  had  told  them  repeat¬ 
edly  not  to  erase  or  strike  over.  The  student 
looked  at  me  in  amazement  and  told  me 
that,  if  I  would  explain  to  the  class  that  / 
thought  it  was  dishonest  to  erase  or  strike 
over,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble.  For 
some  reason,  the  students  seemed  to  think  it 
was  not  dishonest  to  misrepresent  a  paper 
unless  I,  the  teacher,  thought  it  was  dis¬ 
honest. 

A  Sure  Remedy 

I  have  since  discovered  that  many  Ameri¬ 
can  students  seem  to  have  the  same  idea,  and 
if  I  explain  as  carefully  to  my  “home-side” 
classes  the  essence  of  honesty  in  representing 
a  paper  to  be  what  it  really  is,  I  have  very 
little  trouble  with  erasures  and  strike-overs. 

The  first  spring,  the  teacher  of  English  in 
the  First  Form  in  the  Middle  School,  which 
was  the  preparatory  department  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  left  for  America  on  furlough.  The 
secretary  was  asked  to  take  over  this  class, 
and  so  for  several  months  I  found  myself 
facing  abouty  twenty  Chinese  boys  of  about 
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the  age  of  sixth  graders  in  this  country,  who 
knew  no  more  English  than  I  knew  Chinese. 
We  discussed  square  boxes  and  long  boxes, 
red  hooks  and  blue  hooks,  p>ens,  pencils,  and 
paficr — in  fact,  anything  tangible  that  it  was 
(xsssihle  for  me  to  carry  into  the  classroom 
as  a'  basis  of  conversation.  This  was  my  first 
experience  with  the  direct  method  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  next  fall,  instead  of  the  First  Form 
English,  I  found  myself  teaching  the  Sixth 
Form  English  literature  class  (twelfth  grade). 
ITie  objective  of  the  class  was  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  reading  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for 
information.  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol”  was 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  we  tried  dramatiz¬ 
ing  it  as  a  test  of  their  understanding.  Our 
class  was  then  asked  to  produce  it  on  the 
stage  as  part  of  the  Christmas  program. 

The  Chinese  are  born  actors,  and  there  b 
nothing  they  like  better  than  to  give  a  play. 
A  group  of  students  will  get  together  a  few 
days  before  a  play  is  scheduled  and  decide 
upon  a  plot  and  assign  their  characters  and 
then  they  go  on  the  stage  and  act  out  their 
story.  They  don’t  spend  long  hours  in  re¬ 
hearsal  ahead  of  time,  and  I  found  that  these 
hoys  thought  our  scheduled  rehearsals  a  waste 
of  time. 

Each  time  the  performance  of  the  play 
seemed  to  get  worse.  However,  the  night  of 
the  final  performance,  when  the  audience 
was  assembled,  all  the  players  became  in¬ 
spired.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  great¬ 
ly  enhanced  by  some  Chinese  jokes  that  .Mar- 
ley’s  Ghost  interpolated  into  the  text,  without 
any  previous  warning  or  rehearsal,  and  since 
they  were  in  Chinese,  I  never  did  know 
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•kthcr  or  not  they  had  any  connection  with 
^  theme  of  the  evenin^r. 

^Iiereafter  a  play  in  English  became  an 
gpual  event.  “The  Merchant  of  V’enice" 
Atost  caused  a  riot,  because  of  the  Chinese 
for  the  story,  llie  stutlents  in  the  busi- 
Ifft  classes  put  on  rather  an  elaborate  ad- 
(Msing  campaign,  and  (X)sters  appeared  in 
j|rious  parts  of  the  city  announcing  that 
iii  mission  school  was  going  to  enact 
‘A  Pound  of  Flesh.” 

^This  also  happened  to  be  alxmt  tbe  time 
•hen  there  was  considerable  anti-foreign 
propaganda  being  bro;»dcast.  The  C'hief  of 
Police  sent  us  a  guard  of  alxiut  twenty  [X)lice- 
mcn  to  protect  us  from  any  demonstration 
\ri  the  audience,  and  the  hall  was  so  crowtled 
that  most  of  the  policemen  had  to  stand  in 
the  windows  to  get  in  at  all. 

Cash  Carried  in  Strings 

The  tribulations  of  the  past  six  years 
have  made  people  m«)ney-conscious  the  worUl 
o\cr.  International  finance  is  ux)  complex  a 
subject  for  the  layman  to  understand,  but  my 
meager  exfserience  with  banks  in  Hankow 
has  hclfK-d  my  understanding  of  financi.il 
theories,  even  if  it  did  not  increase  my  sym¬ 
pathy  with  methods  of  banking  and  cur¬ 
rency  exchange.  One  of  the  Hankow  banks 
assessed  a  service  charge  of  $?  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  less  than  $?0()  for  a  monthly  aver¬ 
age  in  1925,  long  lx;fore  the  system  was  put 
into  practice  in  this  country. 

China  offered  a  more  varied  financial  ex¬ 
perience  than  many  foreign  countries,  for  we 
had  three  different  systems  of  currency.  The 
silver,  or  Mexican,  dollar  was  the  common 
basis  of  exchange,  hut  it  was  not  always 
stable,  and  it  was  usually  worth  over  Hb 
ants,  which  naturally  added  complications  to 
any  system  of  lKK)kkeeping. 

In  Wuchang,  silver  was  not  commonly 
accepted,  so  again  we  had  to  make  the  ex¬ 
change  into  copfx-r  coins.  ITiesc  coins  usu¬ 
ally  came  in  denominations  of  20  “cash”, 
the  cash  being  the  smallest  division  of  Chi¬ 
nese  money.  Originally,  the  cash  was  a 
coin  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  it  was  carried  in 
long  strings.  Hut  the  cash  had  decreased  so 
far  in  v.ilue  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  have 
to  carry  so  many  coins,  and  the  copper  coin, 


worth  20  cash,  had  become  the  coin  of  small¬ 
est  value.  The  dollar  was  worth  from  1,600 
to  3,000  cash,  or  SO  to  ISO  coins. 

The  gold  standard  and  its  relation  to  for¬ 
eign  exchange  was  only  a  vague  theory  to  me 
until  I  had  to  account  for  my  own  salary  in 
lx>th  the  gold  and  silver  standards.  Our 
salaries  were  paid  in  gold,  with  a  guaranteed 
silver  exchange.  The  fact  that  one  can  live 
comfortably  on  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 
one  country,  and  then  find  that  money  to  be 
worth  only  half  as  much  in  purchasing 
value  in  another  country,  drives  home  the 
reality  of  varying  standards  of  currency. 

Life  in  any  foreign  country  is  bro.ulening, 
for  there  arc  so  many  contacts  with  |>eoplc 
who  have  different  ideas  and  customs,  and 
many  lessons  can  lx:  learned  in  mastering 
the  art  of  living  with  strange  races  and 
nationalities.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  I 
learned  from  my  four  years  in  the  Orient 
was  a  sense  of  the  opjxjrtunities  offered  by 
secretarial  work  for  the  fulfillment  of  ro 
mantic  dreams,  for  what  (X'r.son  has  not 
dreamed  and  longed  for  the  chance  to  travel 
and  see  strange  lands. 

It  is  my  earnest  hojx  that  I  may  lx  able 
to  encourage  and  inspire  my  own  pupils  to 
work  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  »lrcams. 

Pribble  to  Direct  World  Contests 

®  F.  I.  Pribbi.k,  director  of  the  Department  of 
('ommcrcc,  Sacramento  fiinior  ('oHcrc,  lias  Ixren 
ap(H>intcd  to  organize  and  conduct  the  1937 
World’s  Tyjxwriting  ('hampionsinp  Contest  for 
professionals  and  amateurs,  to  lx  held  in  To¬ 
ronto  on  August  2fi  under  the  auspices  of  the 
('anadian  National  F.xhihition. 

.Mr.  Pribble  conducted  the  contests  last  year, 
also.  He  is  an  active  leader  in  California  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  is  treasurer  of  tbe  Federated 
business  Teachers  Asvxiation  of  California. 

College  Commercial  Club  Host 
to  High  School  Commercial  Club 

•  The  Tironian  Ci.t'B  of  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  extendetl  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  recently  to  its  young  friend,  the 
Kearney  High  School  Commercial  Club,  in  a 
grxxlwill  social  meeting  at  which  the  college 
club  memlxrs  were  genial  hosts  and  entertainers. 

“This  is  the  first  time  anything  of  this  kind 
has  been  attempted  here,”  writes  Charles  Ajxl, 
head  of  the  college  commercial  department,  “and 
it  proved  very  successful." 
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A  RATING  SCALE  FOR  TRANSCRIPTION 


Louis  A.  Leslie 
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The  more  the  psychologists  tell  us  about 
the  impossibility  of  valid  testing  and 
grading,  the  more  requests  we  receive  for 
practicable  devices  for  testing  and  grading 
the  transcription  student.  Because  transcriph 
tion  is  a  fusion  or  integration  of  at  least  three 
skills — shorthand,  typewriting,  and  English — 
it  is  certainly  difficult,  and  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible,  to  arrive  at  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
method  of  testing  and  grading. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Katharine  Gibbs  Schools,  I  have  devised  a 
method  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  because 
it  contains  some  elements  of  novelty,  some 
thoughts  that  were  new  to  us,  anyway. 

This  plan  is  intended  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  have  learned  to  erase  and  should  be 
able  to  turn  out  mailable  letters. 

In  examining  the  plan,  it  must  lie  remem¬ 
bered  that,  while  all  suits  are  made  of  cloth, 
that  cloth  must  be  tailored  to  ht  each  per¬ 
son’s  figure.  I  think  the  cloth  we  arc  using 
can  lx;  cut  into  good  suits  for  almost  any 
transcription  class,  but  careful  cutting  and 
sewing  may  be  required.  If  you  think  this 
tailor  can  help  you  adapt  the  plan  to  your 
own  school,  he  will  be  glad  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  if  you  will  write  him  juUy  about  your 
spxcial  circumstances. 

Our  problem;  Each  teacher  has  alx)ut  100 
girls.  Each  girl  transcribes  eight  to  ten  letters 
a  day,  a  total  of  900  to  1,^00  words.  There¬ 
fore,  the  100  girls  will  transcribe  each  day 
about  1,000  letters,  a  total  of  alx>ut  100,000 
words.  Each  girl  has  one  clock  hour  at  the 
typewriter  for  transcription.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  words  written  in  the  hour  is  divided 
by  60  and  the  resulting  figure  is  her  transcrib¬ 
ing  speed. 

Because  of  this  practice,  the  girl  is  auto¬ 
matically  penalized  for  rewriting  letters  or 
even  if  she  wastes  time  in  changing  paper  or 
setting  marginal  stops.  This  seems  the  only 
businesslike  way  to  establish  transcription 
speeds,  although,  of  course,  transcription 
s|xeds  set  in  this  way  are  not  so  high  as 


those  established  by  taking  the  actual  time 
complete  the  typing  of  each  letter.  For  c 
purposes,  at  least,  such  a  method  is  (  ntirct 
satisfactory,  as  it  gives  a  perfect  compaiatU 
speed  rating. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  thi 
teacher  to  do  any  effective  checking,  withl 
material  flowing  in  at  the  rate  of  l()0,iKI< 
words  a  day.  Therefore,  we  rate  only  four 
letters  out  of  each  day’s  work.  The  pupil 
not  told  until  after  the  material  is  transcribed 
which  letters  are  to  be  checked,  and  const 
c]ucntly  will  do  her  best  work  on  all  the 
letters. 


crasur 

It  i! 


Letters  Must  Be  Mailable 


but  a; 


The  four  letters  selected  for  checking  must 
be  mailable  to  be  accepted  for  grading.  We 
do  not  give  credit  for  correctible  letters. 
Either  they  are  signahle  and  mailable  when 
first  typed  or  they  are  of  no  value.  This  is 
perhaps  even  harsher  than  the  rating  scale  in 
the  office,  where  the  correctible  letter  does  get 
a  little  more  credit  than  the  altogether  un 
mailable  letter — but  not  much  more? 

If  the  four  letters  selected  for  correction 
are  mailable,  the  pupil  is  given  an  A.  If  only 
three  of  the  letters  are  mailable,  the  pupil  is 
given  a  B;  two  mailable  letters,  a  C;  one 
mailable  letter,  a  D;  no  mailable  letters,  an 
F.  The  teacher  must  select  the  four  letters 
entirely  at  random  if  the  plan  is  to  lx  fair. 
If  you  always  select  the  four  hardest  letters, 
you  are  not  playing  fair. 

The  remaining  letters  may  or  may  not  be 
checked  over  in  class,  but  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  day  is  used  for  determining  the 
transcription  speed  for  that  day,  and  that 
transcription  speed  is  added  to  the  letter 
grade,  llius,  if  a  girl  turned  in  all  four 
mailable  letters  and  had  transcribed  the  day's 
budget  at  the  rate  of  19  words  a  minute,  her 
grade  for  that  day  would  be  A-19.  This 
double  rating  provides  for  both  speed  and 
accuracy.  The  A  clearly  indicates  an  .nccuratc 
shorthand  writer  and  an  accurate  transcriber. 
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«:)usc  all  the  letters  were  mailable.  The  19 
,!ls  us  that  her  sustained  transcribing  speed 
ur  60  consecutive  minutes  was  19  words  a 
nioutc,  including  the  time  required  to  make 
.rasuns  and  change  the  paper. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  single  combination 
ji'aiic  to  indicate  both  speed  and  accuracy, 
but  as  soon  as  we  do  that  we  lose  the  imixir- 
oot  advantage  of  being  able  to  tell  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  both  qualities  that  went  to  make 
ap  the  final  grade.  For  example,  we  might 
ay  that  A  equals  80;  B,  70;  C,  60;  D,  50. 
To  this  score  would  be  added  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  speed  computed  on  the  basis  explained 
jbovc. 

These  figures  have  been  chosen  because  in 
most  cases  the  scores  of  good  pupils  will  run 
around  100.  lliis  is  nut  a  percentage  score, 
but  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  the  familiar 
bgurc  as  the  top  of  our  scoring  range.  ()cca- 
uonal  scores  will  climb  over  the  100,  but  not 
Tcry  many. 

On  this  scoring  scale,  my  A-19  pupil  just 
described  would  be  rated  99  (  80  -f-  19).  A 
pupil  who  would  be  graded  C-12  on  the  Scale 
would  be  72  if  the  composite  figure  were 
med.  Your  record  book  may  be  kept  directly 
in  terms  of  the  Katharine  Ciibbs  scale  or  of 
the  composite  figure  just  suggested,  and  read¬ 
ily  transposed  into  the  ordinary  school  per¬ 
centages  by  deciding  where  the  passing 
grade  shall  be  set. 

You  will  all  agree  that  D-10  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  composite  score  of  60  would  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  that  could  be  admitted  as  a  “passing” 
grade.  In  some  schools  the  passing  grade  is 
60  per  cent.  In  such  cases,  you  could  use  the 
composite  scale  as  it  stands,  except  that  pupils 
grading  over  100  would  be  given  100  per 
cent.  If  your  school  passing  grade  is  70  per 
cent,  you  can  easily  arrange  a  “conversion 
table”  for  use  in  converting  the  composite 
Kore  into  schex)!  marks,  basing  your  table  on 
the  fact  that  the  composite  score  of  60  equals 
the  school  grade  of  70  per  cent. 

rhe  prime  advantage  of  the  suggested  plan 
is  that  it  is  easy  to  use.  Another  advantage 
is  that  it  gives  fairly  equal  weight  to  maila- 
hility  and  to  speed.  Despite  the  unkind  re¬ 
marks  that  are  sometimes  heard  at  teachers’ 
conventions,  SPEED  is  still  a  marketable 


asset,  and  the  speedy  student  should  be  given 
credit  for  his  speed.  Slow  accuracy  or  fast 
inaccuracy  arc  both  marketable,  but  tbe  boys 
or  girls  who  get  the  prize  positions,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  ones  with  fast  accuracy. 
The  rating  plan  balances  these  two  factors. 

As  we  use  the  plan,  with  the  letter  and 
the  figure  (B-16,  for  example),  we  can  tell 
instantly  which  way  the  scales  tilt  and 
whether  the  sliced  and  accuracy  are  balanced. 
If  tbe  com[x)site  scale  is  used,  this  cannot 
lx*  determined  so  readily,  but,  of  course,  the 
composite  scale  has  the  advantage  for  high 
school  teachers  of  Ixing  more  easily  converted 
into  percentage  grades. 

This  rating  scale  seems  to  offer  advantages 
over  any  other  scale  that  has  yet  come  to  my 
attention.  I  should  appreciate  any  criticisms 
or  suggestions  that  you  may  have  to  offer. 

BEW  100%  Club 

•  Ftw  wttKs  Ara),  we  asked  the  princifwls 
of  business  schools  to  notify  us  if  all  their 
commercial  teachers  were  subscribers  to  the 
Business  Education  World,  so  that  we  might 
publish  the  names  of  such  schcxils. 

We  are  glad  to  present  the  following  names 
of  schools  whose  principals  replied  in  the 
affirmative  or  sent  in  additional  sulmriptions 
to  make  their  records  complete.  Additions  to 
this  list  will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 
Katharine  (jibbs  SchiHil,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  Ciibbs  Sch<M>l,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Katharine  Ciibbs  SchrHil,  Provkicnce,  Rh<Kle  Islam!. 
WashinRton  School  for  Secretaries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phillips  Secretarial  OilleRe,  I.ynchbiirx,  VirRinia. 
National  Schcxil  of  Ciontmerce,  C'.hattamMi^ta,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Ohio  Western  Business  Ciollejfc,  Springfiehl,  Ohio, 
(iovington  Business  School,  Caivinjtton.  VirRinia. 
MiMlern  Business  CiolleRe,  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  Holmes  Sch(M>l  of  Shorthand,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
Ciapitol  0>mmercial  College,  Jefferson  City,  Mi'viuri. 
(iarvin  Secretarial  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

YWC'A  Office  Training  School,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
iKinovan  Business  Oillege,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
laiwell  School  of  Business,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
EnglewcMMl  Business  School,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
Franklin  School  of  Business,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Strayer  C^ollcge,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strayer-Rryant  ami  Stratton  C^dlege,  Baltimore, 
Marylaml. 

Woodbury  Oillege,  la>s  Angeles,  C^alifornia. 

Many  other  schools  arc  well  over  the  90 
jxr  cent  mark. 
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*  **The  text  book  is  only  a  cold 
mass  of  instructional  material  for 
the  average  student”  says  this 
author  as  she  explains  how  she 
gives  it  warmth  and  purpose. 

WHY  do  we  need  devices  to  supplement 
tcxtlxx)ks  that  arc  written  by  leaders  in 
the  held  of  tyjx-writing?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  methtKl  that  goes  no  further  than 
the  assignment  of  a  typewriter  and  a  text- 
lxK)k  to  each  pupil  and  cxjxrcts  to  produce  a 
skilled  typist  with  the  most  general  kind  of 
sufK-rvision?  Or,  in  contrast,  is  the  better 
method  one  in  which  the  teacher  uses  the 
precious  time  required  for  individual  prac¬ 
tice  and  skill  building  for  long  and  tedious 
discourses  each  time  a  new  clement  is  pre¬ 
sented? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  the  writer  wishes  to  dehne  elementary 
tyjKwriting.  'I’hc  new  syllabus  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  for  New  York  City  p)rcp)ared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  depiartment  chairmen  offers  the 
following  statement  of  the  material  content 
for  'rypewriting  I: 

Tlic  Work  m  Typcwritinx  I  is  contcrnol  primarily 
with  ihri'c  maior  items — technique  of  (icrformancc, 
accuracy,  and  s|X(-d.  Flach  of  these  elements  presents 
Its  own  protilems;  consequently  each  must  be 
se|)arately  identified,  s|K-cifically  treated,  and  definitely 
measured. 

The  pupil  is  required  to  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  typicwriter,  to  opxTate  the 
machine  in  accordance  with  established 
standards  of  manipulative  technique,  to  typx; 
a  paragraph  of  about  fifty  words  perfectly, 
and  to  write  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1^ 
w'ords  a  minute  for  10  minutes.  Integrated 
in  all  this  is  the  aim  of  teaching  the  pupil 
typewriting  in  such  a  manner  that  there  w-ill 
lx-  developxd  in  him  attitudes  and  ideals  that 
will  enable  him  to  use  this  skill  successfully 
in  its  natural  socio-economic  setting. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  tcxtlxtok  in  such 
a  plan?  ffow  does  the  textbook  aid  in  the 
achievement  of  such  objectives? 


Devices  I  Use  tolSi 


The  textlxxik  as  such  is  a  cold  mass  of 
instructional  material  for  the  average  pupil. 

( )nly  as  the  teacher  gives  it  warmth  and 
spx-citic  j)ur|X)se  docs  it  take  on  its  true 
value  and  contribute  its  share  to  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  work  toward  the  aims  that  he 
sets  for  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

Tcxtlxx>k  assignments  vary  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  in  lx>th  methexj  and  amount. 
As  she  improves  her  technique  of  teaching, 
she  invents  a  variety  of  individual  ajiproachcs 
to  the  handling  of  the  text  -  -in  terms  always 
of  her  immediate  teaching  purposes,  llirough 
such  means,  the  text  is  made  vital  and  inter¬ 
esting.  The  variety  allows  the  pupil  to  fexus 
his  attention  many  times  on  the  same  tech 
nique,  and  to  rc|X‘at  this  technique  as  often 
as  is  necessary  without  loss  of  interest. 


Varied  Devices  Required 


IX'vices  allow’  the  teacher  not  only  to 
present  the  same  material  in  diverse  ways 
but  also  to  individualize  each  presentat  on. 
They  represent  an  effort  similar  to  that  of  the 
mother  who  encouraged  her  two  Ixiys  to 
keep  their  r<x>ms  clean  by  rewarding  the  Ixiy 
w’ith  the  neater  rcK)m  with  a  gold  star  that 
he  displayed  on  the  (hx>r  of  his  r(X)m.  W- 
though  countless  admonitions  had  failed,  this 
simple  device  effected  an  immediate  change 
in  attitude.  And  for  a  while  this  mother’s 
problem  was  settled.  However,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  substitute  another  device  later. 

Likewise,  in  the  tyjxwriting  class,  when 
the  device  is  no  longer  serving  its  pur[X)sc. 
the  resourceful  teacher  replaces  it  with  an¬ 
other  which  for  the  time  is  of  greater  ap[X‘al, 
directing  her  Ix-st  efforts  to  making  the  pu¬ 
pils  realize  that  the  device  is  a  means  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  One  device  will  serve 
some  pupils  KK)  per  cent  and  others  not  at 
all.  The  effective  teacher  learns  quickly  to 
adapt  the  device  to  the  class  or  the  child. 

The  writer  dtxs  not  wish  to  represent  the 
teacher  as  a  magician  with  a  hat  full  of 
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ASSIGNMENTS  .  Mary  O’SulUvan 


Supplement  Texts 

tricks,  but  rather  as  one  who  can  anticipate 
ia{(gin}'  attention  and  shift  the  attention 
throu};h  providing  variety  in  the  necessarily 
repetitious  process  of  achieving  the  Ixrst  in 
technique  of  {icrformance,  accuracy,  s|x-ed, 
aDii  the  projxrr  attitudes  and  ideals. 

Technique  of  Performance 

Three  elements  are  included  in  technique 
of  performance — correct  |x)sturc,  correct  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
correct  habituation  of  key  location.  Are  de¬ 
vices  necessary  in  effective  drill  on  these  ele¬ 
ments?  Can  interest  in  satisfactory  tech¬ 
nique  be  sustained  at  a  high  pitch  through 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  devices? 

.\t  the  iK-ginning  of  the  term,  the  writer 
chouses  a  recreational  activity  and  selects  an 
expert  in  that  held — for  example,  in  baseball, 
Carl  llublK'H;  in  golf,  Bobby  |oncs;  in  danc¬ 
ing,  Fred  Astaire;  in  swimming,  Eleanor 
Holm.  l\vo  charts  are  prepared;  on  one  is 
listed  the  techniques  necessary  for  exjxrt 
typewriting,  and  on  the  other  the  s}X)rt  is 
analyzed.  1  hese  charts  are  |X)sted  and  the 
elements  of  typewriting  are  checked  as  they 
arc  mastered  by  the  majority  of  the  class. 

The  use  of  this  analogy  is  esjxrcially  bene- 
licial  to  the  Ixrginner  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  worth-whileness  of  cor¬ 
rect  jverformance  when  he  really  wishes  to 
unitate  the  sjx-ed  of  the  exfxrrt  instead  of  his 
style  of  jxrrformance.  Through  graphic 
means  the  pupils  have  learned  that  exyxrrt 
skill  resulted  from  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  elements  of  the  skill,  a  rather  slow  be¬ 
ginning,  and  many  hours  of  toil. 

The  devices  that  have  heljxd  me  in  focus¬ 
ing  attention  and  sustaining  interest  in  cor¬ 
rect  posture  are: 

I.  Selection  of  the  pupil  with  the  best  posture  in 
each  horizontal  row  as  an  example  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Oral  commendation  of  those  who 
achieve  similar  (xisture,  or  a  definite  m.irkinK 
scheme  may  be  used.  'I'he  best  (xtsture  is  xoen 
a  grade  of  10,  and  each  pupil  is  graded  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  position,  lie  is  told  what  prevents 
his  achieving  10.  Then  vxial  pressure  is  used 
through  computing  row  averages  and  stimu¬ 
lating  comjH'tition  b>  announcing  the  row  with 
the  highest  average  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

2.  .\nnouncement  of  ix)sture  contests  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week; 

a.  .Another  tvjiewriting  teacher  or  health- 
education  teacher  is  reipiested  to  select  tlie 
pupil  with  the  Ix'st  fxisture  in  each  class,  or 
h.  'file  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  ten, 
who  select  as  their  representative  the  mem- 
lier  with  the  Ix-st  posture  to  comjiete  with 
the  leader  of  the  other  groups.  The  class 
winner  is  selected  by  the  (uipils. 

<■.  The  class  winners  com(>ete  in  a  schixil  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  [xisturc. 

The  second  element  in  technique  of  {>cr- 
formance  is  correct  manipulation  and  control 
of  the  machine,  which  include  insertion  and 
removal  of  pajxr,  carriage  return,  setting  the 
margins,  and  use  of  the  line-space  gauge. 

(Iraphs  showing  those  who  have  achieved 
fxrfection  in  the  elements  of  machine  manip¬ 
ulation  and  control  are  jxisted  on  the  bulletin 
lx>ard.  Bar  graphs,  each  bar  representing 
one  clement,  tir  the  new  ty^x-  of  symbol 
chart,  arc  attractive  and  interesting. 

Riblxins  are  awarded  to  those  who  are 
su|)crior  in  these  im|x>rtant  techniques.  The 
rewards  are  usually  worn  only  during  the 
time  after  these  techniipies  have  Ixen  drilled. 
'The  same  awards  arc  used  during  different 
parts  of  the  term  to  represent  siqxriority  in 
the  skills  that  are  of  paramount  imixirtance 
at  that  time. 

Habituation  of  key  Icxation  through  kin- 
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aesthetic  control  is  the  third  element  in 
correct  technique  of  performance.  /\  very  effec¬ 
tive  device  in  obtaining  kinaesthetic  manipu¬ 
lation  is  to  make  this  type  of  manipulation 
the  basis  for  the  first  grade  given  in  elemen¬ 
tary  typewriting.  I^t  this  be  determined  by 
the  method  of  production  rather  than  wholly 
by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  production. 

As  a  later  development  of  this  technique, 
awarding  medals,  ribbons,  or  (X)ints  to  those 
who  keep  their  eyes  on  the  copy  during  a 
10-minutc  sjiced  test  has  been  effective.  (Con¬ 
versely,  those  who  look  at  the  copy  arc  halteil 
1,  2,  or  3  minutes  during  the  test  as  a  penalty 
for  faulty  technique. 

A  comfiact  check  of  the  elements  of  tech¬ 
nique  of  performance  is  found  in  the  New 
York  City  Typewriting  Syllabus  under  the 
heading  “Technique  Analysis  (Chart.”  The 
chart  follows: 

IF.CHNIQUK  .ANALYSIS  CHART 
Key:  Excellent,  A,  Good,  B,  Fair,  C;  Unsatisfactory,  D 


(Date)  .  . 

Posture: 

Sitting  position . 

Wrists . 

Elbows . 

Guide-key  position  . 

Eyes  on  copy ; 

During  writing  line. 
At  carriage  return .  . . 

Stroking: 

Staccato  . 

Curved  fingers 
Space  bar 

Uppe  r-row  reaches 
Lower-row  reaches 
(Xter  reaches 

Shift  key . 

Carriage  return 


(Note  here  special  abilities  and  dehciencies.) 

I'he  pupil  places  this  chart  at  the  side  of 
his  typewriter,  and  the  teacher,  from  time 
to  time,  analyzes  his  technique  and  records 
it  on  the  pupil's  chart. 

(Concomitantly  with  the  perfecting  of  tech¬ 
nique  of  performance,  accuracy  of  perform¬ 
ance  will  develop  in  different  degrees  in  any 
class.  For  the  first  month,  the  weight  of 
rating  is  on  the  technique  of  jierformance. 


After  that,  speed  and  accuracy  are  measured. 
The  major  device  that  the  writer  has  used 
in  obtaining  accuracy  have  been  accuracy 
copy  tests.  The  following  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  an  accuracy-copy  test  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  (City  Syllabus: 

An  accuracy-copy  IcnI  is  one  which  measures  the 
pupil's  ability  in  sustained  accuracy  copy,  and  whick 
gives  credit  for  absolutely  perfect  work  only.  Thert 
arc  no  intermediates — the  grade  for  each  unit  of 
work  IS  cither  100%  or  zero. 

Its  practical  application  consists  in  writing  “(icrfea 
lines"  in  qiuiniuies  graded  to  the  pupil's  growing  | 
ahdity.  Thus,  although  the  test  is  always  a  challenge,  I 
it  never  presents  an  insu|>erable  hurdle.  I 

From  the  fourth  to  seventh  weeks,  the 
,'tccuracy<opy  test  consists  of  two  perfect  con¬ 
secutive  60-spacc  lines.  This  is  considered 
within  the  capacity  of  an  average  pupil.  The 
number  of  words  increases  proportionately  as 
the  pupil  progresses  in  typewriting.  The 
material  chosen  my  be  words,  phrases,  sen¬ 
tences,  or  paragraphs. 

The  first  device  that  the  writer  uses  to 
stimulate  interest  in  accuracy-copy  tests  is  to 
allow  the  pupils  who  have  written  three  per¬ 
fect  groups  to  write  their  names  on  the  Ixiard 
when  the  six  lines  are  complete. 

While  this  device  is  being  used,  another  is 
started.  All  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  the 
class  are  listed  on  a  sheet  of  graph  paper.  .3$ 
a  perfect  group  is  completed,  the  pupil  checks 
it  in  the  right  margin  of  his  paper,  .\fter 
rechecking  by  the  teacher,  he  receives  one 
square  in  red  crayon  for  each  perfect  group. 
TTiis  forms  a  bar  graph.  The  pupils  who 
have  the  greatest  numlser  of  filled  squares 
are  commended. 

Accuracy  is  further  encouraged  through 
placing  on  a  bulletin  board  the  papers  that 
have  the  greatest  number  of  perfect  groups. 
Pupils  consider  this  an  honor. 

Speed  of  Performance 

Speed  is  the  third  element  in  technique  in 
typewriting.  Provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
10-minute  copy  tests.  I'he  material  used  is 
the  tests  issued  by  the  typewriter  companies. 
The  writer  has  always  graded  the  tests  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  variation  of  the  original 
Fiedler  scale.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
of  the  scale  given  in  the  New  York  City 
Syllabus. 
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WoiiD  Goals  in  Ten-Mincte  Copy  Tests 


Wnk( 

65 

70 

75 

HO 

HS 

00 

95 

100 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

5 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

HO 

85 

(K. 

15 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

155 

16 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

150 

155 

160 

1.  Two  or 

three 

tests 

are 

({iven 

each 

week. 

2.  1  he  quantity  (mints  for  (trades  65  (kt  cent  to 

l(N)  (ler  cent  are  listed  on  the  lH)ard  b\  the 
teacher.  ' 

3.  Five  (ler  cent  is  <le<luctrd  for  each  error  front 
the  basic  mark. 

4.  The  |Hi()il  is  instructecl  to  indicate  each  error 
and  the  final  net  |)ercenta(tc. 


Each  pupil  keeps  an  individual  line  graph 
of  his  marks,  his  errors,  and  his  gross  words. 
A  class  or  group  record  supplements  this.  The 
pupil  having  the  highest  number  of  words, 
the  fewest  errors,  or  the  highest  mark  is  |ter- 
mitted  to  wear  the  class  pin  or  ribbon  for  the 
week. 


Attitudes  and  Ideals 


How  and  when  shall  we  present  material 
and  carry  out  the  needed  drill  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room  so  that  students  will  take  with 
them  not  only  the  skill  of  typewriting  but 
also  the  attitudes  and  ideals  that  will  enable 
them  to  develop  proper  socio-economic  atti¬ 
tudes  and  ideals? 

The  writer  has  found  that  those  ideals  and 
attitudes  that  arc  most  necessary  can  be  pre- 
Kntcd  through  the  medium  of  typewriting. 
Preaching  is  not  desirable.  Rather  are  needed 
consistent  repetition  of  situations  and  the  use 
of  devices  that  permit  the  pupil  to  perform 
services  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  pro(ser 
attitudes  and  ideals. 

For  example,  accuracy  is  encouraged 
through  the  use  of  bulletin  boards  for  perfect 
work,  allowing  pupils  to  indicate  leadership 
in  the  class  in  accuracy  by  writing  their  names 
on  the  board  and  through  the  use  of  graphs 
in  individual,  group,  and  intcrclass  compe¬ 
tition. 

Honesty  is  encouraged  and  rewarded  if  the 
pupil  who  corrects  his  paper  accurately  every 
day  is  given  an  extra  mark  or  point  in  the 
system  of  grading.  Social  pressure  is  used 
in  a  device  that  divides  the  class  into  teams 
and  allows  the  pupils  to  correct  their  own  pa- 


[lers  and  then  allows  others  to  recorrect  their 
pajiers.  The  team  having  the  least  number 
of  recorrections  wins. 

Neatness  is  either  {Personal  or  connecterl 
with  the  material  produced.  Personal  neat¬ 
ness  is  charted — perfection  equals  100  per  cent 
and  any  deviation  from  that  rec]uires  a  de¬ 
duction.  If  the  teacher  refuses  to  accept  a 
dirty,  crinkled,  or  torn  pajx-r,  a  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  attitude  will  result. 

By  insisting  that  each  pupil  do  his  own 
work,  with  no  communication  while  the 
work  is  in  session,  initiative  will  develop.  Fos¬ 
tering  class  spirit  and  pride  in  the  ap|x-ar- 
ance  of  the  rexim  often  leatls  some  of  the 
more  reticent  pupils  to  {xrform  routine  du¬ 
ties  without  s(xciRc  instructions  from  the 
teacher,  thereby  building  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves. 

Many  situations  in  the  ty|x-writing  rixmi 
have  within  them  |x>ssibilities  tor  the  build¬ 
ing  of  character.  The  writer  has  invented 
many  devices  which,  while  they  were  build¬ 
ing  ty|xwriting  skill,  were  at  the  same  time 
actually  affording  pupils  the  opjxirtunity  of 
practicing  a  desirable  character  trait. 

ITie  practicability  of  the  devices  men¬ 
tioned  must,  of  course,  de|x-nd  on  many 
things — the  need  for  such  a  device,  the  case 
of  developing  and  using  each,  the  jxmibility 
of  adapting  a  device  to  a  certain  group,  the 
individuality  that  the  teacher  can  bring  to 
it,  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  evaluating  the 
success  of  the  device.  When  the  device  no 
longer  serves  its  purpose — to  interest,  to  fo¬ 
cus  attention,  to  provide  variety,  and  to  pro 
mote  learning — it  must  Ixr  dispensed  with  or 
superseded. 

Ciiven  a  clear  understanding  of  the  pur- 
jxise  of  a  device  and  the  (xissibility  of  its 
adaptation  in  elementary  tyjxrwriting,  the 
teacher  can  devise  and  adapt  many  that  will 
be  suitable  to  her  particular  class  and  in¬ 
dividual  needs. 


William  R.  Foster  Comments 


•  Miss  O’Sl'llivan  not  only  tells  us  of  some 
excellent  devices  that  she  uses,  but  gives  us 
in  the  last  two  paragraphs  sound  criteria  to 
use  in  the  proper  selection  of  devices — for  we 
cannot  just  slavishly  follow  in  every  resfxct 
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even  her  excellent  devices  and  expect  to 
achieve  100  per  cent  results. 

Her  device  for  technique  is  very  much  to 
the  point  and  eminently  fitted  as  a  foumla- 
tion  scale  for  the  pupils’  first  mark,  but  so 
often  passed  over  for  the  more  obvious  but 
unwise  markinjj  for  accuracy  only  with  no 
rejjard  for  how  such  accuracy  was  achieved. 
Making  technique  the  basis  for  the  first  mark 
unquestionably  makes  the  end  to  be  achieved 
(profxrr  technique)  and  the  reward  (the  de¬ 
vice)  one  and  the  same. 

Miss  O’Sullivan’s  penalty  for  looking  (a 
temporary  removal  from  the  game)  might  be 
properly  increased  to  giving  the  pupil  no 
credit  whatsoever  if  he  persists  in  looking  at 
the  keys  often.  The  reverse  (credits  for  not 
looking)  seems  to  me  like  giving  Johnny  a 
stick  of  candy  if  he  will  only  do  the  basically 
decent  and  proper  thing. 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  no  special 
award  for  such  conduct.  We  award  medals 
for  outstanding  virtues  and  performances; 
not  looking  at  the  keys  is  as  basic  as  being 
an  ordinarily  decent  fellow.  As  the  New 
York  City  Syllabus  points  out  in  the  case  of 
accuracy,  it  is  cither  HH)  per  cent  or  0. 
Is  not  the  case  of  eyes  on  the  copy  analogous? 
The  pupil  we  arc  checking  cither  looks  or 
docs  not.  If  he  l(X)ks,  his  work  from  that 
|x>int  of  view  is  worth  zero. 

The  New  York  City  Technique  Analysis 
Chart  is  similar  to  one  I  have  found  success¬ 
ful.  Note  the  fairness  of  giving  repeated 
checking  and  therefore  a  more  representative 
mark  than  that  based  on  just  one  or  two 
checkings.  However,  instead  of  “Eyes  on 
Copy”  being  a  second  feature  of  the  chart,  I 
should  make  this  (X)in^  a  sine  qua  non.  If 
the  pupil  looks  repeatedly,  no  matter  how 
well  the  other  points  may  be  handled,  I 
should  not  give  him  a  passing  mark  the  first 
month. 

'Hiis  business  of  not  looking  is  no  mania 
on  my  part,  for  I  require  licginncrs  to  look, 
not  only  to  sec  that  their  wrists  are  low  and 
their  fingers  curved,  but  also  to  sec  that  they 
have  their  fingers  lightly  touching  (or  poised) 
over  the  keys.  .\lso,  the  finger  that  is  to 
hit  should  be  drawn  back  so  that  it  may  im¬ 
mediately  shoot  at  and  hit  the  key,  with  an 
instantaneous  get-away  after  the  contact. 
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This  procedure  tends  to  prevent  key  pmh. 
ing.  But  after  the  idea  of  the  proper  stroke 
seems  to  have  been  acquired,  this  proccduR 
must  be  discontinued,  lest  it  become  habitui, 
and  not  resorted  to  thereafter  except  at  tk 
definite  request  of  the  teacher  when  a  fur 
thcr  visual  check-up  is  desired. 

7'hc  graded-quantity  idea  in  accuracy  test 
ing  is  an  eminently  fair  feature.  To  tyjie  two 
consecutive  60-space  lines  accurately  between 
the  fourth  and  seventh  weeks  is  not  too  much 
of  a  nervous  strain  on  the  pupils. 

ITie  Fiedler  ('hart  is  definite  and  the  re 
suiting  mark  is  nut  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
the  chart  dtK-s  fail  to  give  additional  credit 
for  superior  achievement  in  s|)eed.’ 

Keeping  a  line  graph  of  errors  and  gross 
(not  net)  w'ords  is  sound  prex-edure,  because 
gross  words,  rather  than  net,  give  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pupils’  basic  speed  possibilities. 

Finally,  I  commend  to  you  the  reading  of 
Miss  O’Sullivan’s  section  on  .'\ttitudes  and 
Ideals,  but  I  should  like  to  put  in  just  a  word 
regarding  failure  to  check  errors.  This  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  lack  of  honesty;  it  might  Ik*  due  to 
carelessness  or  prcx)f  reader’s  illusions. 
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After  Summer  School,  Where? 


IXJN’T  MISS  THE  JUNE  B.E.W. 

•  If  your  scii(H)l  closes  before  June  10,  Ik 
sure  to  leave  sufficient  postage  and  a  for¬ 
warding  address  with  your  IcKal  ()ostmas- 
tcr  so  that  the  June  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 
will  reach  your  summer  address. 


•  The  third  .snni  ai.  business  education  confer¬ 
ence  sjxmsorcd  by  tlie  University  of  Denver 
SchrKil  of  (ximmcrcc  is  scheduled  for  July  16 
and  17,  at  the  close  of  the  first  summer  term. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference  will  be 
“The  Improvement  of  Business  Education." 
Speakers  and  discussion  leaders  include  educa¬ 
tors  from  near  and  far. 

Summer-sch(K)I  students,  business  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  business-education  problems 
are  invited.  There  is  no  enrollment  or  other 
fee,  but  early  registration  by  mail  is  urged  so 
that  adequate  accommodations  can  Ik  assured. 

Upon  request,  the  University  of  Denver  will 
send  a  detailed  copy  of  the  complete  program 
and  literature  explaining  Denver’s  many  recrea¬ 
tional  features. 


'Sec  the  November,  1936,  B.E.W.,  p.  178  ff.,  for 
a  scale  prepared  by  Mr.  I.awrencc  A.  fcnkins. 
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HE  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 

L.  E.  Frailcy 

Mr.  Pruiley  comments  on  the  work  of  contestants  who 
undertook  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
this  years  series — the  writing  of  a  letter  of  condolence 


Till  letter  of  condolence  is  one  that  most 
business  men  shrink  from  writing — not 
because  they  arc  lacking  in  sympathy,  hut 
ti.iuse  they  don’t  know  what  to  say.  I  sup¬ 
pose  your  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  you 
ipproachcd  the  predicament  of  dealer  Karl 
Pickus — his  lx>y  drowned,  and  his  profxrrty 
Jestroyed. 

Furthermore,  you  were  working  under  a 
greater  handicap  than  the  business  man. 
karl  Pickus  was  an  imaginary  character,  and 
io  it  was  more  difficult  for  you  to  express 
genuine  sympathy  than  it  would  have  l>ecn 
had  he  been  a  real  {Krson.  For  this  reason 
1  didn’t  exjx'ct  many  of  your  letters  to  ring 
true.  But  that’s  where  I  was  f(M)lcd.  The 
majority  were  sincere  and  genuine.  I  am 
keeping  several  of  them  for  my  hie  of  g<KHl 
condolence  messages. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  so  many  ot  you  try 
your  hand  at  this  problem.  If  1  counted  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  w'crc  26  letters  from  teachers, 
130  from  college  students,  and  2f)0  from  high 
Kh(x>l  students,  d'hat  was  a  total  of  4 If) — 
enough  to  give  you  all  plenty  of  comjx-ti- 
tion,  and  to  make  the  winning  of  a  prize  or 
of  honorable  mention  a  real  honor. 

Karl  Pickus’  problem  was  really  a  double 
header.  You  had  two  jobs  to  do:  one  was 
to  express  sympathy  for  the  death  of  his  lx)y, 
the  other  was  to  oiler  help  in  the  rebuilding 
of  his  business.  I  think  the  hrst  job  was  the 
more  im}X)rtant.  Some  of  you  made  the 
mistake  of  talking  alx)ut  the  property  before 
you  did  the  boy.  That  made  your  remarks 
about  his  sun  seem  tex)  casual.  It  was  put¬ 
ting  the  cart  Ixrfore  the  horse.  Karl  Pickus 
was  heartbroken  alxiut  the  lx)y — not  the  loss 
of  his  property. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  many  of  you  were  both¬ 
ered  when  it  came  to  making  the  transition 
from  the  personal  part  of  the  letter  to  the 
part  that  dealt  with  business.  Often  your 


sympathy  was  expressed  on  a  high  plane; 
then,  too  abruptly,  you  Ixgan  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Pickus  alx)ut  credit  terms,  etc.  It  was 
just  as  if  you  had  said  to  yourself,  “Well, 
now  I’ve  finished  alx>ut  the  lx>y-  let’s  get 
down  to  business.” 

But  before  we  talk  any  more  alx)ut  your 
letters,  isn’t  it  time  that  we  applaud  the 
winners? 

Tkachers — First  Prize 
Flllis  Franklin 

High  School,  Whitehaven,  'I'ennessee 

•  DrAR  Mr.  I’h  ki  s:  l-nr  a  hirhI  many  yiars  now 
I  have  been  watihinx  with  interest  ami  jileasuic 
the  Kcowth  of  your  >!<mr1  business  m  Marietta.  .Ami 
It  has  tx-en  with  a  Kr<at  ileal  more  interest  ami  tn- 
tinitely  more  pleasure  that  I  have  walcheil  the  y;rowih 
of  that  fine  younj;  man.  K.iil,  |r.  I  have  shareil 
your  ho|)c  that  the  business  would  eopiinue  tor 
many  years  ami  eventually  woulil  come  umler  his 
capable  and  enthusiastic  xiiidance.  In  all  my  business 
and  social  contacts  I  have  never  known  a  finer, 
more  sterlinx  character  than  that  iMiy.  I  feel  keenly 
his  loss  to  the  business  world  and  to  the  community, 
and  still  more  ilec|>ly  your  (H-rsonal  loss. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  passaxc,  “(Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend."  The  term  "frieml"  must  have  had 
a  very  clastic  meaninx  in  those  days  and  must 
have  included  all  those  in  need,  whether  friends  or 
not.  For  an  even  xrcJfcr  love  would  lie  the  laying 
down  of  one's  life  for  sutTerinx  humanity.  Hut 
the  xr‘'3t‘‘r  sacrifice  is  recpiired  of  those  who  re¬ 
main  to  carry  on. 

Perhaps  because  I  have  had  to  travel  so  much,  I 
often  think  of  lives  in  terms  of  tourneys — some  lonx, 
some  short,  some  useful,  some  merely  pleasure  tri|>s; 
and  as  the  lonxcst  journey  diKS  not  always  brmx 
to  the  individual  the  xfeatest  x“*xl,  so  the  longest 
life  may  not  lx-  necessary  to  yielil  to  the  world  the 
greatest  bencht.  T(x>,  I  think  there  are  some  dark 
turns  down  the  journey  of  life  that  one  must  take 
alone,  and  sometimes  those  pa.ssages  arc  so  dark 
that  one  cannot  sec  the  face  of  even  the  cloM-st 
friend  or  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand.  So  the  best 
that  any  of  us  can  do  at  such  a  time  is  to  wish  with 
all  our  hearts  that  we  might  penetrate  that  darkness 
and  bring  a  little  ray  of  light.  Will  you  think  of  me 
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<s  that  friend,  whose  thoughts  are  with  you  and  who 
is  wishing  he  could  help? 

Today  I  have  gone  over  in  my  mind  our  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable  business  relations  for  the 
many  years  past.  I  kiviw  that  when  your  usual 
business  acumen  is  again  brought  back  into  play 
you  will  be  able  to  rebuild  the  fine  trade  you  have 
had  in  the  past.  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
Oilonial  Manufacturing  (ximpany  is  watching  your 
progress  anil  is  ready  to  aid  you  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  I  feel  that  your  success  is  in  a  measure  our 
success,  tiM». 

The  note  that  we  hold,  payable  July  I,  1037,  is 
being  automatically  extended  to  July  1,  1938.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  note  for  the  same 
(leriod  of  time  on  the  goixl  order  that  we  ship|x-d 
to  you  in  January.  We  invite  you  to  order  from 
us  any  goods  that  you  may  need  in  stocking  your 
new  store.  Oui  usual  terms  are  being  set  aside  in 
the  favor  of  so  gixxl  and  able  a  customer  as  you 
have  always  been.  We  suggest  the  following  terms 
instead:  2  per  cent,  60  days;  net,  120  days. 

As  I  feel  that  our  salesman,  Joe  Bentley,  can 
materially  aid  you  in  selecting  your  new  stock,  I 
am  routing  him  through  Marietta  when  he  makes 
his  return  trip  the  latter  part  of  April. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  in  the 
reestablishing  of  your  business,  please  feel  free 
to  call  on  me  at  any  time.  .Sincerely  yours. 

College  Stldents — First  Prize 

Anna  Bolstad 

L.D.S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

•  Dfar  Mr.  PieKUs:  Today  I  learned  of  the  sor¬ 
row  and  misfortune  that  have  come  to  you  during 
the  trying  times  of  the  floods. 

My  heart  gtKs  out  to  you  in  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  loss  of  your  beloved  son.  Only  the  passing 
of  time  can  slowly  soften  the  sharpness  of  the  blow. 
Hut  always  you  will  have  the  memory  of  a  brave, 
courageous  boy  who  proved  himself  the  possessor 
of  sterling  character  and  manhofxi  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  caliber.  He  will  live  on,  respectctl  and  honored, 
in  the  memories  of  all  w4io  knew  him  and  called 
him  friend. 

Mr.  Pickus,  we  want  to  lighten,  if  only  a  little, 
the  additional  burden  the  loss  of  your  store  has 
placed  U{x>n  your  shoulders.  In  the  ho(x:  that  it 
will  help  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get  your 
business  back  to  its  previous  hxiting,  wc  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  time  when  your  account  with  us  would 
have  been  due  to  CXrtober  31,  1937. 

Please  feel  entirely  free  to  order  merchandise 
from  us  on  account  for  the  new  stock  you  will  need. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  favor  to  us  if  we  can 
help  you  in  any  way  in  the  rebuilding  of  your 
business. 

May  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  be  allayed, 
and  may  you  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  your  ton  is  a  worthy  example  of  the  “greater 


love"  of  which  the  Master  spoke,  and  an  hoair 
to  his  parents,  his  community,  and  his  countr 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

High  .Sgikhh.  Stluents — First  Prize 
IcaiiiK  Hanssen 
University  High  School, 

West  Los  Angeles,  California 

•  DtAR  .Mr.  Pu  kls:  I  know  that  anything  wt 
may  say  will  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  sixrow 
which  IS  now  yours.  It  was  indeed  a  great  niisfoc 
tune  to  you  to  lose  your  son,  Karl,  Jr.  1  know  yo* 
must  feel  proud  of  such  a  son,  for,  were  it  not  foi 
his  bravery,  zeal,  and  unselfishness,  twenty  tamilm 
Would  now  be  in  deep  sorrow.  Your  son  enablol  ' 
twenty  loved  ones  to  rejoin  their  families.  Indeed, 
such  a  son  is  an  honor  to  his  family — a  son  who 
in  the  face  of  danger  gave  his  life  that  others  might 
live. 

I  am  also  sorry  to  hear  that  your  store  sutTcrnl 
damage.  In  order  to  show  our  appreciation  of  such 
an  old  friend  and  customer,  we  will  extend  to  you 
unlimited  credit  terms  during  the  next  six  months, 
so  that  you  may  regain  your  former  business. 

Wc  shall  always  remember  the  outstanding  heroic 
deeds  of  your  gallant  son  and,  on  behalf  of  my  com¬ 
pany,  I  send  you  our  condolences.  Also,  I  wish  you 
all  possible  success  and  prosperity  in  your  future 
undertakings,  and  1  want  you  to  feel  at  lilKrty  to 
call  upon  me  at  any  time  that  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you.  Sincerely  yours. 
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MARCH  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Teacher  Awards 

First  Prize,  $10:  Ellis  Franklin,  High  School, 
Whitehaven,  Tennessee. 

Second  Prize,  $5:  Anne  Majxrs,  Heald  Business 
(xdlegc,  Sacramento,  California. 

Si'PERioR  Merit:  J.  W.  Toothill,  Small  Secre¬ 
tarial  Schrxil,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Edwin  H.  Wixxl. 
Private  Teacher,  San  Francisco;  R.  I).  Parrish,  Wind- 
bury  College,  1-os  Angeles;  Erold  B.  Beach,  Senior 
High  School,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts;  Sarah  M. 
Hall,  High  School,  I-ogans|X)rt,  Indiana. 


Student  Awards 
{Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics) 
COLLE(  IE- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Anna  Bolstad,  L.D.S.  Business 
College,  Salt  I-akc  City,  Utah  (Kenneth  S.  Bennion). 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Helen  Munn,  Draughon's  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas  (B.  S.  Ferrell). 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Ferris  Hartman,  Woodbury  (ad- 
lege,  Los  Angeles  (R.  D.  Parhsh). 

Fourth  Prize,  SI:  Leonard  Redfield,  Wixxibury 
Oillege,  Los  Angeles  (R.  D.  Parrish). 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Jane  M.  Smith,  Notre  Dame  Sec- 
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i  KOrul  School,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada  (Sister 
i  Si.  W«ry  of  Sion). 

ScPFKioK  Merit:  Estelle  R.  Simmons,  Morse  C^l- 
j  |(ge,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (Luana  Sexton);  Rosc- 
I  inar>'  Harvey,  College  of  Mount  St.  V’lncent-on- 
j  Hudson.  New  York,  New  York  (Philomena  Mar- 
nmdt);  Roberta  Walkowiak,  Sawyer  SchcHtl  of 
ImiiKss,  Los  Angeles  (Mrs.  Jessie  Parl(er);  Dorothy 
Spalding,  Federal  Land  Bank,  Springtield,  Massa- 
dwsetts  (Clara  L.  Mclntire);  Wayne  A.  Michael, 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago  (.1.  M,  Berry). 

HKiH  SCHCX)L— 

First  Prize,  $S;  Jeanne  Hanssen,  University  High 
School,  West  Los  Angeles,  C.alifornia  (P.  H.  Mitch- 
rm). 

Sfcond  Prize,  %i:  Betts  Merrill,  High  SchiM)!,  Kn- 
6eid.  New  Ham|>shire  (Miss  Downing). 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Flvelyn  Noia.  Mt.  Diablo  Union 
High  School,  Concord,  California  (C.  P.  Barber). 

Foi  rtii  Prize,  $1:  Tomiko  Watanabe,  Universits 
High  School,  West  1^  Angeles,  Californu  (P.  Jl. 
Mitchem). 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Berthe  Marie  C'bristiansen,  High 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  (Marian  Speclman). 

Sl'pfrior  Mirit:  Lucile  Hinker,  High  SchiMtl, 
Woonsocket,  South  Dakota  (Helen  Walters);  Md 
dred  Dunlevy,  High  School,  Fort  IXxlge,  Iowa  (!'/- 
ritn  Peterson);  Doris  Browning,  Rural  High  Schixil, 
Parker,  Kansas  (Lydia  Williams);  Joyce  Waters, 
Siarrett  SchiKil  for  Girls,  Chicago  (Josephine  Worl(); 
Katherine  Burcham,  Rural  High  Schixil,  Parker, 
Kansas  (Lydia  Williams). 


PERMANENT  ROLL  OF  HONOR  | 

Teachers:  George  P.  I'arber,  Mt.  Diablo 
Union  High  Schixil,  Oincord,  ('.alifornia; 
Milton  Briggs,  High  Sch(K>l,  New  Be<l- 
ford,  Massachusetts;  Anna  M.  Crawford, 
High  School,  B<M>ne,  Iowa;  R.  I).  Parrish,  | 
W<Kxlburv  (a)llcge,  lais  Angeles;  Margaret  j 

Sumnicht,  Minot  Business  Caillcge,  Minot.  | 

North  Dakota;  John  W.  Tcxithill,  Small  ! 
Secretarial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  j 

Students:  Katherine  Burcham.  Albert  IxkU-  I 

hart,  lean  Mc(>ee,  Elsie  Smith,  Rural  High  I 
School,  Parker,  Kansas.  | 

i 


Honorable  Mention 

C'alifornia — Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  Schcxil. 
Concord:  Joanne  Miles,  Evelyn  Pomeroy,  Eleanor 
Porter.  May  Sasaki  (G.  P.  Barber).  George  Wash¬ 
ington  High  Sshool,  l>os  Angeles:  ITorothy  Barnes. 
Rae  Ciarner  (Miss  Rollins).  John  Muir  Technical 
High  School,  Pasadena:  Nathalie  Thompson  (Edna 
L  Carter).  University  High  School,  West  Los  An¬ 
geles:  Natalie  Doyle,  Evelyn  King,  Theresa  l.eyva. 
Ruth  Petersen.  Mitsuko  Uyemori  (P.  H.  Mitchem). 


OiiuRADo — North  High  lichool.  Denver:  Lillian 
Ross,  Mollie  Shames  (M.  E.  Hathaway).  High 
School,  Ordway:  Ellen  Drcscher,  Herbert  Ervin. 
Meryl  Kinum,  (2athrine  Pickering.  Barbara  Reed 
(Orda  Mawhor). 

Idaho — High  School,  Burley:  Jack  Ro|<er,  Kathryn 
.Schmidt,  I^Rue  Smith,  Diis  Toner,  Maxine  Van 
HfK>k  (Meliin  F.  Stewart). 

Illinois — Holy  Trinity  High  School.  Blooming¬ 
ton:  Mars  Delbridge.  Dolores  MetJrath,  Hernardine 
Reidel  (.Sister  M.  .Ignesene).  Starret  School  for 
(bris.  Chicago:  Mane  Margaret  (iammell  (Josephine 
H’orl(). 

Indiana — High  Schixil,  St.  Jik-:  Ersa  Reidenba^h 
(l.eslie  Wilbern). 

Iowa — High  Sch<x»l,  Boone:  Dolores  May,  Mary 
Sturtz  (.Anna  M.  Crawjord).  High  Schixd,  Odar 
Falls:  Alice  Jean  Jonkhecr  (Mariari  Speelman). 
Wilson  High  School,  ('herokee:  Itorothy  Dickison. 
Mildred  Ehrich  (Mary  Taylor).  High  Schixd,  Fort 
IVxIgc:  Pauline  Brehm,  .-Mice  Dillman,  Phyllis  Faldy. 
Mildred  Ixe,  Harriett  Stanhra  (I'ltian  Peterson). 
High  ScluM)l,  Humeston:  Virginia  Brittin,  Betty 
l.uman,  Pauline  Parker,  Resa  William  (Vera  Ritz- 
inger). 

Kans.ss — High  SchcHil,  .Xrgonia:  RikI  ('ofieland. 
Elnora  Haskins,  Alcthea  Pearce,  Masel  Raine  (Eleanor 
Marlfley).  Rural  High  School,  Parker:  Elsie  Smith 
(Lydia  Williams). 

MsssAcHfSETTs — High  School,  .Agawam:  Peter  L. 
David,  George  H.  Dugan,  Otis  Patterson  (Gertrude 
M.  Belyea).  .Senior  High  SchiMil,  Marblehead: 
('.arleton  Kenerson,  Ruth  Mitchell,  Phyllis  Paine, 
James  W.  Rice,  Helen  Savory  (Erold  B.  Beaih). 

Mk.hioan — Hoover  School,  Flint:  Fithel  Wilkins 
(Harry  L.  Murphy).  High  School,  St.  D>uis:  Jean 
Viblvcr  (Mary  /.  Bohn). 

Nebraska — Fairfield  Public  Sch<M>l,  F'airHeld: 
Hazel  Maxine  Anderson  (L.  .S’.  Gibb). 

New  Hampshire — High  SchiKil.  F.nfield:  Norma 
Hart,  Ho|)c  Lincoln  (.Alice  C.  Downing). 

Ohio — High  .SchiKil,  .Alliance:  Olive  Bratu  (Mary 
M.  Gaal);  Bernardine  Baker,  David  Boyle  (Eugenia 
Moses). 

Pennsylvania — High  .Schfxd,  (ilass|)ort:  Elvira 
('ase,  Florence  Dean,  Mary  Krajnak,  M.iry  Sabo  • 
( Pearl  E.  Garen  ) . 

Rhode  Island — St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Provi- 
vidence:  AJicia  Clark,  Kathryn  Oirrigan  (Sister 
Mary  Fidelis). 

SoL'Tii  Dakota — High  Schixd,  WoonscKkct:  Irene 
('.annon,  Ruth  Hurd.  I.aNellc  Kessler.  RolK-rt  Zic- 
man  (Helen  Walters). 

Tennfssef — (Vntral  High  Schcxil,  Shelby  ville: 
■Anne  Bates,  Jane  Cherry  Ross  (Mrs.  John  K.  Breast). 

Canada — Notre  Dame  Secretarial  Schend,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec:  Patricia  Morgan.  Marjorie  Weir  (D. 
Beaman);  Betty  Warrington,  Phyllis  E.  Moulson 
(E.  M,  Macdonald);  Evelyn  Brown.  Doris  Jones 
(Sister  St.  Mary  oj  .Sion);  Kathleen  McCVirtl.  Mount 
Notre  Dame  Caimmercial  Schixd,  Sherbrooke:  Helen 
Fitzgerald  (Sister  St.  Margaret  Maureen). 
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Now,  you  will  have  to  agree  that  these 
prize-winning  letters  were  really  gootl.  I 
don’t  know  when  I  have  read  a  paragraph 
written  with  more  feeling  than  the  one  in 
the  winning  teacher’s  letter  that  starts,  “Per¬ 
haps  because  I  have  had  to  travel  so  much,  1 
often  think  of  lives  in  terms  of  journeys.’’ 
The  tone  of  the  other  winning  letters  is 
equally  effective.  They  fi'ould  be  appreciated 
by  Karl  Pickus — maybe  lessen  his  load  a 
little. 

Words  Are  Important 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  you  were  not 
nearly  so  tactful.  “Remember,  Mr.  Pickus,’’ 
wrote  one  high  school  student,  “there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  happy  ending.’’  “It  never  rains  but  it 
pours,’’  wrote  another.  “We  are  terribly 
sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune,’’  said  a 
third,  “but  don’t  let  it  worry  you.” 

Rather  droll,  also,  were  those  who  talked 
to  Mr.  Pickus  in  about  the  same  language 
the  coach  of  the  track  team  would  use  in 
consoling  a  lad  who  had  lost  a  race.  “Buck 
up,  Mr.  Pickus,”  “Better  luck  in  the  future,” 
“Keep  your  chin  up,”  were  three  examples. 

And  how  do  you  suppose  a  bereaved 
father  would  react  to  the  following — “Re¬ 
building  your  store  should  be  an  interesting 
job.  It  is  always  nice  to  begin  anything 
new.”  Heavens!  Mr.  Pickus  had  lost  his 
boy.  Could  beginning  again  possibly  be 
nice?  Just  as  thoughtless,  too,  was  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  said,  “In  time  you  will  think 
nothing  of  it — later  on  you  will  be  thrilled 
to  think  he  died  with  his  boots  on.”  Surely 
that  writer  didn’t  really  think  so. 

Tfie  student  who  wrote,  “You  planned 
to  have  your  son  fall^  into  your  footsteps,” 
surely  didn’t  mean  what  he  said.  It  would 
be  hard  to  fall  there.  I  couldn’t  understand, 
either,  the  college  student  who  wrote,  “It’s 
going  to  be  a  long,  up-hill  climb  to  reestab¬ 
lish  your  business,  but  it  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy.”  Something  wrong  there!  How 
can  it  be  easy  if  it  is  a  “long,  up>-hill  climb.^” 
It  seems  that  “rubber-stamp”  language, 
like  the  buffalo,  is  becoming  extinct.  At 
least,  I  think  so  until  there  pops  up  a  sen¬ 
tence  like  the  following:  “May  I  hear  from 
you  within  the  near  future  as  to  your  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  our  offer.”  TTiat  was  writ¬ 


ten  by  a  high  school  student.  It  is  an  eciki| 
from  1776.  | 

Mistakes  in  grammar  continue  to  spocl 
some  of  your  efforts.  A  good  many  of  you,! 
for  example,  are  misusing  the  comma.  Youp 
know,  of  course,  that  a  comma  should  im  ! 
divide  a  subject  from  its  verb.  “Your  thri\  * 
ing  business  in  Marietta,  will  again  grow'  f 
appears  in  one  letter.  There  isn’t  the  slight  I 
cst  excuse  for  the  comma  after  Marietta.  I 

“We  can  only  make  this  offer  because  wt  I 
know  you.”  There  you  have  “only”  in  the  | 
wrong  place;  its  position  makes  the  scntcnct  j 
mean  “We  can  only  make  this  offer — wc  can  | 
not  carry  it  out.”  | 

As  I  read  your  many  letters,  it  came  to  me  I 
more  forcefully  than  ever  before  that  good  I 
w'riting  depends  largely  on  the  cautious  use  | 
of  adjectives.  This  principle  is  strikingly  il-  ^ 
lustrated  in  the  kind  of  letter  you  have  just  | 
written.  True  sympathy  cannot  be  expressed  i 
by  gushing.  As  a  rule,  the  weaker  the  letter,  j 
the  more  adjectives  you  will  find  in  it.  ■ 

If  you  doubt  that  statement,  compare  the  ] 
writing  in  any  cheap  magazine  with  that  in  ! 
a  good  one.  The  amateur  tries  to  paint  his 
picture  with  many  colorful  words.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  chooses  the  one  word  that  will 
best  do  the  job. 

In  spite  of  my  criticisms,  I  do  commend 
these  letters  that  you  wrote  to  Karl  Pickus. 
Some  of  them  were  as  good  as  I  have  ever 
encountered  in  business.  But  just  to  show 
you  how  such  a  situation  is  handled  in  busi-  ? 
ness,  here  is  a  letter  written  by  H.  J.  Cwk-  ' 
ing,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Quaker 
City  Rubber  Company,  in  Philadelphia, 
under  almost  exactly  the  same  circumstances. 
Mr.  (xxking — a  letter  writer  of  national 
reputation — died  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  His 
was  a  friendly,  gracious  person;  and  all  his 
letters  reflected  a  genuine  “feeling  for  folks.” 

How  It  Was  Done  in  Business 

•  Dkar  Mk.  IIarrki.l:  I  have  just  heard  of  the 
great  ficrsonal  loss  suffered  by  you  in  the  terrible 
calamity  that  so  suddenly  brought  death  and  de- 
structHin  to  your  city. 

Buildings  and  even  cities  can  be  restored,  but 
the  untimely  death  of  your  beloved  son  is  an  ir¬ 
reparable  loss.  At  a  time  like  this,  mere  words 
pale  into  insignificance,  and  while  there  isn’t  much 
we  can  do  to  help,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  dutv', 
and  are  willing  and  happy  to  add  our  mite  by 
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ihipping  you  anything  you  may  nccil  in  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  ot  your  business.  Of  course,  we'll  gladly  extend 
any  kind  of  credit  terms  you  desire.  May  we  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  that  much — little  as  it  is? 

To  hear  of  an  old  friend  and  customer  losing 
practically  everything,  and  to  have  the  life  of  his 
boy  snuffed  out  like  the  flicker  of  a  candle,  brings 
home  to  us  very  forcibly  the  heartaches  and  sadness 
from  which  many  people  in  your  city  are  suffering. 

Cruel  as  these  catastrophes  are,  we  cannot  stay 
the  fury  of  the  elements — that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  man — but  we  can  do  our  part  by  lending  a 
helping  hand  wherever  |x>ssible.  Perhaps  you  will 
derive  some  small  measure  of  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  out  of  the  ashes  and  debris  there 
will  arise  a  bigger  ami  better  city,  ami  no  doubt, 
were  it  jxissible,  the  voices  of  your  boy  and  the 
others  whfise  lives  were  so  suddenly  snuffed  out 
would  chant  in  unison: 

"To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch. 

Be  yours  to  hold  it  high." 

May  the  Almighty  give  you  strength  and  courage 
to  carry  on.  For  carry  on  you  must — for  the  sake 
of  the  dependents  of  those  who  have  gone  ahead. 

And  what  was  the  dealer’s  reaction  to  that 
letter.^  Well,  it’s  rather  personal,  hut  I  don’t 
sec  any  reason  why  you  should  not  reatl  it. 
The  two  letters  are  beautiful  examples  ot 
the  fact  that  sentiment  does  exist  in  business. 
Here’s  the  reply: 

Your  beautiful  letter  did  much  to  comfort  ami 
strengthen  us.  It  came  at  a  time  when  de«>lation, 
death,  and  destruction  were  reigning  supreme. 

Our  losses  were  terrific;  practically  everything  gone 
in  the  tornado  and  fire.  Our  real  grief,  however, 
was  losing  our  boy.  Such  a  fine,  sweet,  promising 
young  man,  who  was  happy  and  interested  in  his 
work.  We  had  such  fond  hopes  for  his  future. 

We  dare  not  question  the  Wistlom  or  (JcKxIness 
of  it  all,  but  through  rtur  tears  we  are  liNiking  up 
"into  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help" — 
and  we  shall  carry  on  as  bravely  as  we  can. 

Thank  you,  dear  friend,  for  your  thought  of  us, 
and  may  the  (Kacc  you  Miught  to  bring  us  abide 
richly  in  your  own  heart. 

TTicre  is  no  time  for  another  contest  this 
spring.  The  schtx)!  year  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  before  the  results  of  another  contest 
could  be  published,  you  would  all  be  scat¬ 
tered  to  your  homes,  to  vacation  places,  or 
to  your  first  jobs  in  the  business  world  you 
have  been  preparing  to  enter. 

The  results  of  the  April  contest — the  ap¬ 
plication  letter  problem — w-ill  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  magazine.  I  am  looking 


forward  to  reading  those  letters.  Some  of 
you  arc  writing  letters  of  that  kind  right  now, 
in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Kx- 
pcriencc,  and  working  for  prizes  called  Jobs. 
I  shall  not  judge  those  letters — your  future 
employers  arc  the  judges — but  my  best  wishes 
go  with  you  in  your  quest. 


Another  Shorthand  Teacher 
Becomes  City  Superintendent 


•  On  m,\rch  1, 

Arthur  M.  Krause, 
the  first  teacher  of 
shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  intheCirand 
Rapids,  Michigan, 
public  schools,  was 
elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  superinten¬ 
dent  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Since 

July,  1936,  Mr. 

Krause  has  held 

the  position  of  acting  su|vcrintcndent. 

Mr.  Krause  was  educated  in  the  public 

schools  of  Wisconsin,  has  a  B.S.  degree  from 


.•XtTlll’R  M.  Khai'sf. 


Valparaiso  University,  and  an  A.B.  from  the 
University  of  Indiana,  where  he  majored  in 
education. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years — one  as 
principal  of  the  New  Richmond,  Indiana, 


public  schools  and  one  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Central  High  School,  Detroit — Mr. 
Krause  has  sj^ent  his  entire  teaching  life  in 
(>rand  Rapids. 


Beginning  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  1905,  he  gradually  changed 
over  to  full-time  commercial  teaching.  rJe 
became  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  South  High  School  in  1915,  then  as¬ 
sistant  principal,  and  later  principal — a  |X)si- 
tion  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  principtilship  of  the  South 
High  School,  Mr.  Krause  was  active  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  councils. 

We  arc  glad  to  record  the  progress  of  an¬ 
other  commercial  educator  to  a  high  admin¬ 
istrative  office. 


IT’S  not  how  much  you  think  of  doing,  but  how  much  you  do 
of  thinking,  that  makes  the  doing  you  do  worth  thinking  of. 


MAY,  1937 
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A  new  department  devoted  to  business 
education  problems  of  mutual  interest 
to  both  administrators  and  teachers 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  the  BEW,  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Council  of  Business  Education,  will  launch  a 
department  devoted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  problems  of  business  education. 

The  BEW’s  first  obligation  as  a  professional  journal 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  help  teachers  in 
the  solution  of  their  classroom  problems. 

We  have  realized  for  some  time,  however,  that,  until 
we  devise  and  put  into  operation  a  practical  plan  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  administrative  problems  that  are 
now  seriously  handicapping  both  teachers  and  students 
of  business  subjects,  the  BEW  cannot  meet  adequately  its 
first  obligation. 

After  many  conferences  with  business  educators,  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan  has  been  devised  that  will  insure  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  sujxrrintendents,  principals,  and 
other  school  administrators.  The  first  essential  step  in 
carrying  out  this  plan  has  been  taken:  Dr.  Harl  R. 
I^ouglass,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  a  leader  in  motlern  thought  on 
the  problems  of  secondary  school  organi2:ation  and  cur¬ 
ricula,  has  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Douglass  brings  to  us  the  benefits  of  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  administrator,  sujK-rvisor,  and  teacher.  For 
fifteen  years  he  has  helped  administrators  in  the  study  of  _ 
their  problems  at  the  universities  of  Oregon,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Minnesota. 


THE  NATICf  0 
OF  BUSIN^U' 


Mr.  Qyde  Blanchard, 

The  Business  Educatioiflor 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 


My  dear  Mr.  Blancha::! 


t 


Itl 


The  National  Cour.' 
is  glad  to  have  an  opfcrti 
with  "The  Business  Hint 
the  school  year  1937-191  in 
special  department  of  ym 
a  consideration  of  pract^ 
zation,  administratioa 
ness  education  under 
Prof.  Harl  R.  Douglass, 
nesota. 

Our  Council  is  now  ^ 
ary  planning  of  an  exti 
business  education  in 
at  both  the  secondary 
levels.  Consequently,  \'n 
widely  with  school  supki 
and  other  administrativeoj 
cial  problems  in  busineB 
a  professional  contribu*ijr 


Very  cordiii! 


I 


Many  of  our  readers,  as  w 
ministrators,  have  read  one  or 
books  on  secondary  school  i 
administration,  and  some  of 
apjKared  in  professional  [)cri( 
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ness  education 


To  be  edited  by  ^ 

HARL  R.  DOUGLASS,  Ph.D 


COUNCIL 

)UCATION 

April  12,  1937 

Editor 


Of  unusual  interest  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  bring  programs  of  public 
education  into  harmony  with  current  social  and  economic 
trends  is  the  monograph,  “A  Program  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  for  American  Youth,”  just  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth  Commission.  This  monograph  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Douglass  while  he  was  acting  as  consultant  on 
secondary  education  for  the  Commission. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  we  know,  secondary  school  administrators 
throughout  the  entire  nation  will  join  forces  with  com¬ 
mercial  educators  in  helping  to  solve  a  group  of  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  that  have  waited  many  long  years  for 
the  recognition  and  consideration  they  deserve. 

A  check  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Douglass  has  been  mailed 
to  several  thousand  city  su|>crintcndcnts,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  other  school  administrators.  This  check  list 
will  be  published  in  full  in  the  June  BEW. 

The  resulting  data  and  Dr.  Douglass’  subsequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  school  administrators  and  commercial 
teachers  and  suj)ervisors  will  insure  for  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  a  monthly  content  that  will  be  read  with  absorbing 
interest. 

We  bes|>eak  the  active  and  constant  coo|>eration  of  all 


bging 


of  Business  Education 
stunity  to  collaborate 
ration  World"  during 
i  in  the  conducting  of  a 
s  magazine  devoted  to 
al  problems  of  organi- 
d  supervision  of  busi- 
:  general  editorship  of 
the  University  of  Min- 


f  f  laged  in  the  prelimin- 
xt^ve  national  study  of 
p>^c  and  private  schools 
r,  I  school  and  collegiate 
/,  your  plan  to  consult 
jptenlfcndents,  principals, 
Vci  officers  about  their  spe- 
nee  education  represents 
of  first  importance. 

ditily  yours, 

.  PAUL  S.  LOMAX 
’  President 


s  well  as  the  majority  of  ad- 
or  more  of  Professor  Douglass' 


•1  methods,  organization,  and  our  readers  to  make  this  new  department  yield  the  great- 

af  hb  many  articles  that  have  est  jxwsible  return  to  business  education.  ^ 

riodicals.  The  Business  Education  World  M 
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B.E.W.  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


Milton  Briggs 

"These  contests  have  boosted  me  a  step  nearer  my  goal — perfec¬ 
tion.  They  are  helping  me  to  fulfill  my  greatest  ambition — to 
become  a  successful  business  woman.”  Thus  writes  a  contest  winner 


HROUGHOUT  the  month  ol  March 
many  enthusiastic  teachers  served  a  spring 
tonic  labeled  “B.E.W,  Bookkeeping  Contest.” 
With  stimulation  thus  provided,  hundreds  of 
equally  enthusiastic  btxikkeeping  students 
battled  spring  fever  to  a  standstill,  and  hung 
up  a  new  record  for  this  contest.  There  were 
more  than  800  entries. 

Now,  after  making  every  effort  to  be  fair, 

I  give  you  the  results:’ 

The  March  Contest  Winners 

First  Pri/.k,  $5:  (rcorfjc  I.altimcr  (Jriffith.  HikH 
School,  Lcwistown,  Pennsylvania,  Albert  H'.  Houser. 

Sf.cond  Pri/.i-.,  $4:  M.iry  Jane  WoiKlburn,  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  Acailemy,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Stsler 
Zoe. 

Thirh  Prizt,  M.inlel  Sch<K-p|K’l,  Hiyth  SchiKil, 
Clearwater,  Kansas,  E.  F.  Burr. 

Fourth  Prizf,  SI:  Patrick  luni,  St.  Mary's  liigh 
School,  Jackson,  Michigan,  Sister  Rose  Magdalen. 

Fifth  Pri/.k,  SI;  (ieorRia  F.llis,  Pasadena  Kusincss 
Colley,  Pasadena.  California,  Floyd  R.  Ball. 

Sixth  Pri/k,  SI:  I>onald  A.  Johnson,  JJiRh  School, 
Grantsburii,  Wisconsin,  Hilrie  Otterblad. 

Sevemti  Pri/.k,  SI:  Iris  l.afcrte,  Burrillville  Hinh 
School,  Pascoai;.  RhiHle  Island,  Elizabeth  Fitzderald. 

Superior  Merit 

Califor VIA— Union  Iliith  School.  Arroyo  (irande: 
('hisato  Hatakeda,  Miss  Snutheram.  Humphrey's 
School  of  Business,  Stockton;  Leon  Kirschenmann, 
Mrs.  Maude  Genochio. 

Colorado — Hi>{h  SchiMil,  Ordway:  C'athrine  Pick- 
erinR,  Ix'ah  (irasmick,  Orda  Mawhor. 

CoNNEcTUTiT — Hijfh  School,  Stamford:  Flame  J. 
Berzon,  Mars  Doliiitsky,  Fredcru  T.  Hawes. 

District  ok  OncMHiA — Immaculate  Omception 
Academy,  Washington:  .Ajjnes  Ocelia  Zeaman,  Sis¬ 
ter  Zoe.  Mount  Pleasant  School  for  Secretaries,  Wash¬ 
ington:  Frances  Warfield,  Liiale  Fulton. 

GF.oRr.iA — <iordon  Military  Academy,  Barnesville: 
MiRUel  (jirdona,  Jesse  L.  Bullard,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Harlet- 
ton.  High  School.  Cjiro:  Qara  Butler,  Ednl  iMtt. 

Illinois — Holy  Trinitv  High  Sch(K>l,  Blooming¬ 
ton:  Bernardine  Reidel,  (Jenevievc  Patricia  O'Brien. 


*Namr5  of  instructors  arc  in  italics. 


Orville  Riggs.  Pullman  Free  Sch<H>l  of  Manual  I'rain- 
ing,  Chicago:  Mary  Clifford,  Vera  Krcydich,  Mrs.  H. 
/.  Adams.  Township  High  Schix)!,  Coal  City:  Jessica 
Berta,  Howard  Sleeter.  Township  High  Schixd, 
Georgetown:  Charles  R.  (iorman,  Mary  Clarlf. 
Township  High  School,  .Savanna:  Dons  Kolar, 
Lucile  F.  Sterling.  Community  High  Sch<K)l,  Tuscola: 
Eleanor  Rideout,  Youthcl  Colwell,  Alberta  Magnusson. 

Indiana — High  School,  Bicknell:  Karl  H.  Krcimer, 
Robert  Kargacos,  Loren  ().  Breeden. 

Iowa — High  School,  Akron:  Winifred  L.  Thatcher, 
Helen  Htet^s.  High  Schcxil,  Keystone:  Dale  Henry 
Allcrs,  Margaret  Robertson. 

Kansas — Rural  High  Schixil,  Onaga:  Ardath 
Wood,  Annabellc  Bays,  Helen  E.  .Meyer.  Rural  High 
School,  Oxford:  Betty  McKown,  Esther  Griswold. 

Kentucky — High  Schixil,  Morgantield:  Catherine 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Mason  Houston. 

Maine — High  Schixd,  Caribou:  Olia  laiuisc  Smith, 
Mildred  Downing. 

MAssAf:HisK.TTs — High  Sch(K>l,  Agawam:  Jean  F. 
Grout,  Antoinette  Christopher,  Norma  Jane  Winter, 
Gertrude  M.  Belyea. 

Michk.an — St.  Mary's  High  School,  Jackson:  Eileen 
Horthrop,  Jean  Kimling,  William  Kerwin,  Sister  Rose 
Magdalen. 

Missouri — High  Schixd,  Esther:  Marialicc  Waller, 
Goldie  E.  Pitney. 

Montana — Modern  Business  College,  Missoula: 
Ettabel  Mathis,  E.  T.  Aasheim. 

Nebraska — St.  Ludger’s  Academy,  Creighton: 
Elaine  R.  Schwartz,  Cyril  Joseph  Werner,  Monica 
Mary  Manion,  Robert  Wagner,  Marie  L.  Darcy, 
Sitter  M.  Digna.  High  School,  Elkhorn:  Arnold  M. 
Ehlers,  Glenn  Peet,  Esther  Weitk^amp.  High  School, 
Ord:  Lucille  Ulrich,  Margaret  Lewis,  Olivia  Hansen. 

New  Hampshire — Holden  High  School,  Charles¬ 
town:  Ernestine  Luciel  I.aMunyon,  Miss  M.  E. 
Bond. 

New  Jersey — High  School,  Dover:  Ronald  Seals, 
Andrew  Magura,  Ijtwrence  Van  Horn. 

New  York — High  School,  Lynbrook:  Mary  C. 
Cunneen,  Mr.  M.  Olsen.  Assumption  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy,  Syracuse:  Ada  B.  Elliott,  Margaret  Buck,  Irene 
Margaret  Boog,  Sister  Mary  Sylvester. 

North  Dakota — Notre  Dame  Academy,  Willow 
City:  Rose  Mary  Pulskamp,  Marie  Dahlstrom,  Lloyd 
Thorson,  Sister  St.  Lutte. 

Ohio— Westfield  School,  Leroy:  Joe  Pinkley,  Miss 
Kilgore. 

Pennsylvania — Allentown  Prep  School,  Allen¬ 
town:  Milton  Reinhard,  Marguerite  H.  Rogers.  High 
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5chonl,  Altoona:  Mary  Alice  Richarti>.  Ifu  (i.  Batrus: 
Dorothy  Marguerite  Yinglmg,  Romas ne  Ayle,  Hazel 
Kroute.  Scniiir  High  Schixil,  Lesvistown:  Marcella 
Landis,  Albert  Houser,  St.  Aloysius  SchiMil,  Potts- 
msvn:  Eleanore  Theresa  Kritz,  Mary  (irace  Scheffler, 
Catlierine  Mary  C'^rlini,  Sister  Mary  Ijeona.  High 
School,  Tower  City:  John  Francis  Leonard,  Ruth 
Henry  Fisher. 

Rhode  Isi.avd — Burrillville  High  SchcHil,  Pascoag: 
Mary  Shadone,  Elizabeth  FitzGerald. 

South  Dakoi  a— Black  Hills  (amimercial  (aillegc. 
Rapid  City:  Ellen  Kirk,  Katherine  lacobson.  High 
Sch<K)l,  Wrmillion:  Cairol  Oitton,  Helen  Blank^enburn. 

Texas — Jefferson  High  }>ch<H)l,  I’ort  Arthur:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Haley,  Lois  E.  Parkier. 

V'lRoiNiA — High  Sch«H)l,  West  Point:  Nick  /<Mlun, 
Miss  Archie  B.  Fowlkes. 

Vermont — Hardwiek  Academy,  Harilwiek:  C,aro- 
lyn  Heath,  Earl  F.  Rock- 
Washington- — High  Sch<K)l,  Caiulee  ('ity:  Velma 
Millicent  jenkin.  Thelma  Rice,  Betty  Anne  W’eller, 
Hilda  Mesick-  Senior  High  Seh<K>l,  Kent:  Kiyo 
Tamada,  IMlian  Madison. 

West  Virginia — High  SchiMil,  Ronceverte:  Jayne 
Reynolds,  Elouise  Ballard,  Edith  Boyce. 

Wisconsin — Union  F'rce  High  School,  Clidden: 
Jeanette  Alice  Beil,  Eleanor  Graham.  High  Scho<il, 
Crantsburg:  Alice  E.  F.ricksrm,  V’erone  nuarf<Mit, 
Ardyce  Oberg,  Hitvie  Otterblad. 

Canada — Mount  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  Schcxil, 
Sherbr(K)ke,  Quebec:  Andree  Casavant,  Sister  St. 
Margaret  Maureen. 

Honorable  Mention 

Ai  ABAMA — Bishop  Toolen  High  School,  Mobile: 
Frances  Bruce,  Mary  Agnes  Harrington."  AVr/er  Teresa 
Agnes. 

Cai-IEornia — St.  Agnes  High  SchcHil,  lais  .Angeles; 
Mercetles  Taboaila,  Josephine  Mariano,  Sister  M. 
Aquina.  Union  High  SchfKil,  Madera;  Vivian  ("lay- 
ton,  John  Masasso,  /,.  A.  U’ann:  Theresa  Pistoresi, 
Rinaldo  T.  Wren.  Union  High  Schrxil,  Sanger:  Kay 
Tamada,  Helen  Malone. 

Connecticut — High  Schixil,  Stamford:  Olga  Mu- 
chinsky,  J.  Ffayonsky,  I-ester  K.  Danks,  Jr.,  Margaret 
Durham,  EUla  CJranelli,  Josephine  Miller,  Roma 
laivell,  Frederic  T.  Hawes. 

District  of  Oieumbia — Immaculate  ("airKeption 
Academy,  W'ashington:  Peggy  ("hamberlain.  Sister 
Zoe. 

Georgia — (Jordon  Military  Academy,  Barnesville; 
Alfonso  I,.  Fors,  S.  /,.  Harleston. 

Idaho — Rural  High  School,  Firth:  Victor  Burk- 
man,  Annie  Snow. 

iLt.iNois— Walnut  Grove  Township  High  .School, 
Altona:  W'lllard  Litton,  Ruth  Sttlwell.  CJommunity 
High  School,  {a>wdcn:  Cxira  Shrake,  Hubert  Romack- 
Township  High  Sch(K>l,  (Jeorgetown:  Albert  Gasior, 
Juanita  Jane  Holmes,  Mary  Clark.  Township  High 
School,  Medora:  Milford  Bennett,  Johns<in  Rice, 
Scetna  Harreld.  St.  Marv's  Ac.idemy,  Mount  Sterling; 
Margaret  McEotee,  Sister  Mary  Basil.  Oimmunitv 
High  School,  Port  Byron:  Marie  Wright,  Mr.  E. 


Christensen.  Township  High  School,  Savanna:  Jean 
Shirley  Johnson,  Mane  Ann  Krahn,  lone  Sartwell, 
Jean  L.  SchmKit,  laicile  F.  Sterling.  Communits 
High  Schol,  Sibley:  Mary  |ane  Walker,  May  josey. 
Community  High  School,  Sycamore:  Olga  Johnson. 
Marietta  Hidbert. 

Indiana — .S't.  Josrph’s  Catholic  High  School,  l)c- 
catur:  Agnes  Reed,  Margaret  Ixise,  Ethel  Kleinhenz, 
Sister  M.  Albertonia.  Huntington  ("xillege.  Hunting- 
ton:  Isabelle  Ruth  Frederick,  Anne  (Jriffin,  Mayretha 
Plasterer.  St.  FratKis  High  SchtMil,  l^fayette:  Marv 
Josephine  V’ogel,  Mary  Elizabeth  Overton,  Sister  M. 
Emmanuel. 

Iowa — High  SchiKil,  .Akron:  I>ois  Rae  Mc(x>rkell, 
lx)i»  B.  Hilliker,  Shirley  F^.  Adams,  Helen  Hicks- 
High  SchiKil,  Humeston:  Mary  MonriK-,  Richard 
Rushing,  V'irgima  Bone,  I'era  Ritzinger.  High  SchiMil, 
Iowa  Falls:  Dorothy  M.  Millett,  .1.  M.  S'atrig.  High 
School,  Keystone;  Lucille  Frances  Holst,  Margaret 
Robertson.  High  Sch<H)l,  Stuart:  Ellen  Potter,  .Ignes 
Waag.  St.  Mary's  High  School,  West  Point:  Bernice 
Menke,  Sister  Genevieve. 

Kansas — High  SchiHil,  (Jlearwater:  Llo\<l  Reulien 
Orrell,  (x>ra  Solter,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bair.  High  Schrxil, 
Waterville:  Don  Fit/gerald,  Rose  Lusebnnk- 

Kentucky — High  .School,  Provkience:  Dorothy 
Nell  Townsend,  Miss  David. 

Maine — High  SchtHil,  (Jaribou;  Fxlwina  Blan¬ 
chette,  Josephine  June  Monteith,  Hazel  M.  F".  Olan- 
der,  Margaret  ("harlotte  Parady,  Ruth  Ixroy  Ward- 
well,  Margaret  A.  Mitchell,  Arline  Mae  Olmstead, 
Jacqueline  Squiers,  Anna  Zeust,  Mildred  Downing. 

MAS.SAciiusETrs— High  School,  .Agawam:  Dorothy 
Alma  Lurulen,  Alice  Katherine  Kennedy,  Ruth  Marv 
Halladay,  Bernice  (Jloe,  Gertrude  M.  Belyea.  .St. 
Margaret’s  High  School,  Dorchester:  Irene  F.  Jones. 
Julia  F".  Mathews,  Barbara  R,  Feeney,  .Setter  Mary 
Alexina.  Jesus  Mary  Academy,  Fall  River:  Alu-e 
Sorel,  Irene  V'igeant,  Mother  Marie  de  Massahielle. 
High  School,  Tewksbury;  Rita  B.  ("xite,  Eleanor  M. 
Prescott,  Kathryn  Chandler. 

Michigan — High  SchfKil,  C.lare:  Donna  M.  Tubbs, 
Cleo  Hoyle.  High  Sch<Mil,  Cxirunna;  Ravmontl  Ed¬ 
ward  (lellatly,  Ralph  /..  Stull.  St.  .Ann's  High  School, 
Detroit:  Irene  Sursely,  Frances  Scruffm,  Marynell 
Hartnett,  (Jiadys  Theisr-n,  Evelyn  Fournier,  Ixiretta 
Baron,  Sitter  Ina  lane.  St.  Anthony  High  School, 
Detroit:  Irene  Marie  Maciejewski,  Sister  M.  Eiithar- 
ita.  High  School,  (Quincy:  Maxine  Kosteff,  Mrs. 
Nellie  L.  Cotton. 

Minnesota — High  School,  Randolph:  Linda  Beth 
Wedel,  Ruth  Betts.  High  ScIkmiI,  Rushford;  William 
F^.  Jorgens,  Elna  M.  Lund. 

M1S.S0URI — High  School,  Esther:  Florence  I-eona 
Gegg,  Goldie  E.  Pitney.  St.  Peter  High  Sch«K>l,  Jeff¬ 
erson  City:  Sophie  Kaiser,  Sister  M.  Ezra.  High 
School,  Liberty:  Mihlretl  Froman,  Marjorie  Jane 
Petty,  Mildred  Small.  (Jolden  Rule  Private  School  of 
Business.  Springfield:  John  Robert  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
lairene  Craig  Todd. 

Montana — High  School,  Conrad:  Marie  Peters, 
Riibey  Taney.  MfKiern  Business  (xillege,  Missoula: 
Margaret  Helen  .Sterling,  E.  T.  Aasheim. 
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Nlbra*ka — St.  Agnes  Academy,  Alliance:  Mar¬ 
garet  Reynolds,  Sister  M.  Edmond.  High  School, 
Lodgepole:  |erry  Lydiatt,  Pearl  H.  Bauer,  Edith 
Dahn.  High  Schwl,  Ord:  Ruth  Haught,  Olivia  Han- 
ten. 

New  Hampshire — St.  John  High  School,  Concord: 
Teresa  Baldi,  Sitter  Mary  Noel.  High  School,  Hins¬ 
dale:  Helen  M.  Powers,  Earl  H.  Bailey,  Dorothy 
S.  Ephlin. 

New  Jersey — High  5*chool,  Dover:  Mary  Hrobou- 
chulc,  Julia  Pyzak,  Mrs.  Caroline  Bennett. 

New  York — Central  School,  (lilbertsvillc:  Mildred 
A.  Light,  Grace  Slocum.  Victory  Business  School, 
Mount  Vernon:  Ignore  T.  lorki.  Sister  Mary  Imeldu. 

North  Dakota — Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot: 
Catherine  E.  McCormack,  Margaret  Sumnicht. 

Ohio — High  School,  Alliance:  Margaret  Mary 
Jacobs,  Helen  Hallmagy.  High  School,  Byesville: 
Helen  L.  Gradie,  Louada  M.  Morgan.  Auburn  High 
School,  Chagrin  Falls:  Doris  Kramer,  Mitt  Crouch. 
High  School,  Clyde:  Clare  Stevenson,  Faith  Green. 
Purcell  High  School,  Cincinnati:  Richard  J.  J. 
Holmes,  Richard  L.  Maschinot,  D.  Michael  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Robert  Michael  Fagan,  James  E.  Crosby, 
Brother  Jerome  McAvoy.  Holy  Family  High  School, 
Columbus:  Eleanor  Mitchell,  Sister  Grace  Marie. 
Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Columbus:  Ruth 
Oinnor,  Rita  Camiibell,  Mother  Mary  Ida.  High 
School,  Roscoe:  Perry  W.  Wolfe,  D.  Christine  Gallo- 
way.  Jacksonville-Trimble  High  School,  Trimble: 
Ila  Jean  Nelson,  Mrs.  Sara  Willis.  St.  Mary's  High 
School,  Urbana:  John  Achatz,  Sister  Mary  Helena. 

Oklahoma — High  School,  Altus:  James  Lees. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Fuller.  High  Sch<K>l,  Henryetta:  Maxine 
Hattabaugh,  Elizaheth  Powers. 

Oregon — High  SchcK)l,  Hood  River:  Bette  Miller, 
L.  A.  McCauley.  High  School,  Vernonia:  Elizabeth 
Schalock,  Freda  S.  Beck.. 

Pennsylvania — Allentown  Prep  SchiKil,  Allen¬ 
town:  Howard  A.  Hock,  Jr.,  Marguerite  H.  Rogers. 
Ontral  Catholic  High  School,  Allentown:  Elsie  I^w- 
rence,  Margaret  Dcutsch,  Catherine  M.  McFadden. 
Sister  Mary  Rosalita.  High  School,  Altoona:  Joan 
Ajay,  Mary  Contakos,  Ira  G.  Batrus;  Pauline  Kar- 
stetter.  Hazel  Kroiite.  Upper  Dacock  High  SchcKil, 
Bird-in-Hand:  Thelia  Eitnier,  Elizaheth  R.  Schnei¬ 
der.  High  School.  Cressona:  Irene  E.  Major,  Isabel 
Postlethwaite.  Senior  High  Sghool,  Hershey:  Dorothy 
Hollingsworth,  J.  Richard  Bricker,  Grace  M.  Fire¬ 
stone,  Anna  R.  Royer.  Senior  High  School,  Lewis- 
town:  James  Benfer,  Albert  Houser.  High  School, 
Millersburg:  r.atherine  Rothermel,  Harriet  Rhoades. 
St.  Anne’s  Commercial  School,  Philadelphia:  Mary 
Hines.  Sister  Clara  Vincent.  St.  Vincent’s  School, 
Philadelphia:  Marie  Mcl^uchlan.  Angela  K.  Finley. 
St.  Francis  Academy,  Pittsburgh:  Rosanne  EInfTman. 
Sister  Mary  Roberta.  St.  Aloysius  School.  Pottstown: 
Fdmiiml  Sovia.  Marv  Keene.  Ignasia  Theresa  Guer¬ 
rero,  Rita  Bauer,  Sister  Mary  l.eona.  Ijiurel  Hill 
Academy,  Susquehanna:  Margaret  Gilson.  Sister 
Mary  Seraphine.  High  School.  Tower  City:  Veronica 
C.  M.  Kasputis,  Mary  Pearl  Miller,  Ruth  Henry 
Fisher.  St.  Mary’s  Elgih  School,  Wilkes-Barre:  John 
Donovan.  Sister  Maria  Matthew. 


Rhode  Island — Burrillvilic  High  School,  Pascoag: 
Jennie  E.  Saletnik,  Raymond  F.  Burlingame,  Eliu- 
heth  FitzGerald.  St.  Xavier’s  Academy,  Providence: 
Anna  V'.  I3olan,  Ethel  Hogan,  Claire  T.  Alker,  Clairt 
A.  Farrell,  Rose  Mimnaugh,  Mary  T.  Hurley,  Leak 
.\.  Emin,  Sitter  Mary  Alacoque. 

South  Dakota — High  School,  McIntosh:  Mary 
(Viylc,  Mildred  Chase.  High  School,  Vermillion:  Polly 
Frary,  Robert  Engman,  Helen  Blankenburg. 

Texas — High  School,  Borger:  Joe  Rives,  /.  W. 
Stewart.  Phillips  High  School,  Whittenburg:  Ruth 
Erma  Garrett,  Edith  Bagwell. 

Vermont — Hardwick  Academy,  Hardwick:  Fran¬ 
ces  Alger,  Earl  F.  Rock- 

WASHiNf.TON — High  School,  Coulee  City:  Betty 
Mae  Davis,  Fxina  Bonita  Leonard,  Hilda  Mesick 
Senior  High  Schex)!,  Kent:  Shigeko  Nitta,  Ijlhan 
Madison. 

West  Virj.inia — Eiigh  Schixd,  Ronceverte:  F^ulah 
(airinne  Lilly,  Fldith  Boyce. 

Wisconsin — Wayland  Academy,  Beaver  Dam; 
I.cster  J.  Martin,  Patricia  Bryan,  Mitt  A.  VanSteen- 
bergen.  High  Schcxil,  Granisburg;  Helen  Casey,  Doris 
T.  Wietlerholt,  Dolores  Esther  Clementson,  Hilrie 
Otterblad. 

('anada — Mount  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  SchiKil. 
Sherbrrxikc,  Quebec:  (Jertrusle  Cote.  Sister  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  Maureen. 


The  March  Solution 


Did  your  students  present  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  for  The  Dtxirstep  Candy  Shop  Project’ 
Here  it  is: 


THE  DOC»STEP  CANDY  SHOP 


Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for  Month  or 
March,  19^7 


Income  from  Sates: 

Sales 

1 

40i  96 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold: 

! 

Purchases 

39 

1C 

Merchandise  Inventory, 

March  31.  1937 

12 

72 

1 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold 

26|  38 

Grots  Profit  on  Sales 

1 

14  58 

Operatini.  Expense: 

Selling  Expense 

2 

20 

Advertising  Expense 

70 

Total  Operating  Expeire* 

2:  9(’ 

Set  Profit 

i 

i_ 

11  68 

1 


*Other  classifications  of  expense  were  acceptable. 
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I  If  you  have  students  who  submitted  the 

correct  solution  and  their  names  do  not  ap- 
t  pear  on  these  pages,  there  are  other  possible 
^  explanations:  late  mailing  (the  contest  closed 
I  March  25),  failure  to  follow  the  contest  rules, 
y  erasures,  marked-over  figures,  incorrect  rul¬ 
ings,  untidy  pa[)ers,  careless  (penmanship,  mis¬ 
spellings,  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the 
related-thought  question. 

(This  paragra(ph  is  a  [packet  of  praise  for 
those  contestants  who  join  our  contest  fam¬ 
ily  each  month  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  yet  won  recognition.  For  them  and 
you,  I  have  these  words  of  encouragement: 
BF.W  editors  are  working  with  me  on  a  plan 
to  provide  for  the  certification  of  contestants 
(luring  the  next  schcxpl  year.  1  feel  confident 
that  you  will  be  (pleased  with  the  provisions 
I  of  the  (plan. 

Teachers’  Question  Box 

I  Many  questions  have  arisen  regarding  vari- 
I  ous  phases  of  the  bipokkeeping  contests.  I^xpk- 
I  keeping  instructors  are  invited  to  send  in 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  prove 
helpful  to  their  students  who  enter  the  con¬ 
test,  as  well  as  to  other  teachers  and  contest¬ 
ants.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  here  those  I 
received  during  the  March  c(pntest: 

"How  do  *)thcT  t('ach(-r>  meet  the  |m>sUkc 
problem  in  these  contests?  I  found  the  |Nistaxe 
charge  quite  hi^h.  Should  the  pafxrs  be  sent  by 
express,  or  is  there  some  way  of  reducing  the  first- 
class  postage  rate  substantially?” 

A.  All  pa|)crs  arc  sent  first  class.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  many  teachers  ask  each  student  con¬ 
testant  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  (Post¬ 
age.  I'his  IS  a  very  small  item  for  the  students 
to  handle  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  charge. 

Q.  “We  sent  in  a  number  of  entries  several  weeks 
ago,  but  have  had  no  acknowledgment.  Will  there 
be  at  least  some  word  of  commendation  so  that  I 
may  encourage  my  (PU|)ils  with  it?" 

A.  I  ho|)e  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  problem.  It  is  im|Practicablc  for  us  to  re¬ 
turn  all  contest  [>a()ers,  as  you  can  readily  see, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  carrying  charges. 
However,  I  am  ho|>ing  it  may  be  (xissibic  to  pre- 
[>arc  a  check  list  that  will  show  the  (xiints  where¬ 
in  c.ich  vilution  f.piled.  and  return  that  check  list 
to  the  teacher.  This  would  enable  the  teacher  to 
(xiint  out  the  faults  to  the  stuilent  and  suggest 
remedial  steps. 

“Was  the  entry  of  the  first-(Pri7.c  winner  in 
the  last  contest  tyficwrittcn  or  hand  written?  WhK'h 
do  you  (Prefer?" 

A.  The  entry  was  typiewritten.  but  the  solu¬ 


tions  submitted  by  the  three  other  (prize  winners 
were  not.  No  extra  credit  is  given  for  ty(Pc- 
written  Work,  because  the  (Primary  (Pur(Posc  of 
the  contest  is  to  encourage  bookkee(Ping  students, 
many  of  whom  have  not  yet  become  proficient 
typists. 

Q.  "What  Is  the  clmf  mark  of  distinetKin  for 
gaming  Su(>erior  Merit  an<l  Honorable  Mention?” 

A.  I  go  through  all  the  solutions  I  receive  aixl 
take  out  those  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  contest.  Then  I  select  su(Perior  (Pa(Pers;  those 
that  do  not  get  into  this  classification  receive 
Honorable  Mention.  From  the  su(Krior  ()a(Pers  I 
select  (Prize  winners,  and  in  the  final  elimination, 
the  answer  for  the  related-thought  question  (plays 
an  inqportant  part. 

Student  Problem  Wanted 

SOME  of  your  students  probably  arc  run¬ 
ning  little  businesses  of  their  own  while 
attending  schtpol;  others  may  be  doing  so 
during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  BEW  would  like  to  ctpllect  a  num- 
Ipcr  of  Ixxpkkeeping  (problems  based  (pip  these 
student  cx(perienccs — the  problems  to  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Briggs  Monthly  B(Pokkcc(v 
ing  Problem  now  running  in  the  BEW. 

Will  you  (please  announce  to  your  students 
that  the  BEW  will  (pay  $5  for  each  student 
problem  of  this  ty(pe  that  is  accc(Pted  for 
(publication. 

This  is  not  a  contest  and  there  is  no  closing 
date.  As  many  students  as  wish  may  submit 
problems.  The  only  $ti[Pulation  is  that  the 
(Problem  Ipc  based  on  the  actual  business 
experience  of  the  student  submitting  it. 

If  accc(Pted,  the  problem  will  become  the 
(pro(perty  of  the  BEW.  If  not  accc(Pted,  it  will 
Ipc  returned  to  the  sender. 

Each  problem  submitted  must  contain  the* 
following  information  on  the  title  page: 

I.  An  a()pr(>(Pria(c  tide  for  the  problem. 

2.  Full  name  and  home  address  of  the  student. 

3.  Full  name  and  address  of  the  schrKil. 

3.  Year  in  schcMil. 

5.  Name  of  h<Mikker(ping  teacher. 

The  problem  should  Ipc  ty(Pcd  on  x  11- 
inch  [)a[per,  double  spaced,  on  one  side  of  the 
(pappcr.  The  solution  should  be  submitted  on 
a  sc[Paratc  sheet,  arranged  exactly  as  would 
he  required  of  contestants.  Mail  flat  to  B<Pok- 
keeping  Editor,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  -  York. 
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THE  MAY  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST 


Guetl  contributor  Miss  Agnes  Benson,  of  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  Junior 
High  School,  submits  a  project  with  an  appropriate  subject  for  May-- 
gardening.  Your  students  will  enjoy  it 


This  time  of  the  year  marks  nature’s 
awakening  and,  in  keeping  with  this 
spirit,  the  following  pages  bring  you  a  book¬ 
keeping-gardening  project  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest.  You’ll  have  to  take  off  your  coat 
and  roll  up  your  sleeves,  too,  because  this 
month  we’re  really  going  to  work. 

First,  however,  may  I  introduce  a  guest 
contributor?  Meet  Miss  Agnes  Benson,  who 
submitted  the  gardening  project.  Miss  Benson 
and  her  pupils  prepared  this  practical  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  principles  studied  in  their 
classroom  at  Maywood,  New  Jersey. 

Now,  let’s  set  the  stage.  Assume  that  one 
of  your  neighbors,  who  is  interested  in  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  has  agreed  to  let  you  use 
a  plot  of  land  for  a  gardening  project  during 
your  summer  vacation.  You  decide  to  name 
this  plot  “The  Sunshine  (Jarden.’’  Picture 
yourself  out  of  doors,  with  the  clear  blue  sky 
over  your  head  and  the  good  earth  under 
your  feet.  The  sun  is  spreading  its  welcoming 
warmth  all  about  you,  and  the  birds  are 
bringing  you  their  message  of  cheer.  With 
this  picture  in  mind,  contestants,  let’s  go  to 
work. 

Because  you  are  interested  in  making  your 
project  a  worth-while  venture,  you  begin 
your  plans  in  February.  Your  father,  after  a 
careful  study  of  your  estimate  of  income 
and  expenditures,  has  agreed  to  advance  you 
$150,  which  you  will  inv/cst  as  your  capital. 

For  your  record  of  cash  receipts  and  cash 
disbursements,  prepare  a  double-page  Cash 
Book  arranged  in  this  order:  Cash  Receipts — 
Date,  Ledger  Folio,  Account  Credited,  Ex¬ 
planation,  and  four  money  columns  headed 
Sundry  Credit,  Flower  Cash  Sales,  V’^egetable 
Cash  Sales,  and  Cash  I^bit;  Cash  Disburse¬ 
ments — Date,  Ledger  Folio,  Account  Deb¬ 
ited,  Explanation;  and  four  money  columns 
headed  Sundry  Debit,  Equipment,  Supplies, 
and  Cash  Credit. 

For  sales  on  account,  prepare  a  Sales  Jour¬ 
nal  arranged  in  this  order:  Date,  Ledger 
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Folio,  Account  Debited,  Address,  Terms. 
Flowers,  Vegetables,  Total. 

Now  record  the  following  transactions: 

FfcBRCARV 

1.  Invested  $150. 

2.  FakI  8U  cents  for  stamps  and  stationery. 

3.  Paid  $1  de(xjsit  for  a  copy  of  the  "(iarden 
Encyclo|>edia.''  The  b<M)k  c<»sts  $1,  and  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  you  will  make  a  monthU 
payment  of  $1. 

6.  Attended  a  flower  show.  I’aid  80  cents  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  50  cents  for  admission. 

8.  Ordered  from  Julian  l.atimer  one  hxise-leaf 
record  txHik,  “Inside  My  (iarden  Cate,"  which 
will  be  used  for  jotting;  down  the  daily  hapix-n- 
ings  in  your  garden.  Paul  50  cents  for  the  note¬ 
book  arul  6  cents  for  the  postal  m<iney  order 
fee. 

16.  Paid  $18.02  to  R.  11.  Macy  &  Company  for  gar¬ 
den  equipment. 

20.  Paid  W.  Atlee  BuriK-e  (aimpany  $13.90  for 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

23.  Bought  for  indrxir  planting:  (x-at  moss,  $2; 
thermometer,  75  cents;  wax  pajKr,  20  cents. 

26.  Paid  $1  for  100  transplanting  (xits. 

27.  Paid  $1  for  material  for  a  terrarium,  which  you 
will  display  at  a  hobby  show. 

28.  Received  $10  for  helping  Mrs.  Rose  Delphinium 
in  her  rock  garden. 

(Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  Cash 

Brxik.  Transfer  the  balance  to  March  1.) 

March 

3.  Attended  the  first  lecture  of  a  garden  course, 
which  was  s[X)nsorc<l  by  a  garden  club  in  a 
nearby  city.  Paid  80  cents  for  transfxirtation  and 
S3  for  the  course. 

5.  Paid  the  March  payment,  SI,  on  the  “Carden 
Kncyclo|x-tlia,”  which  you  have  decided  to  keep. 

10.  Attended  the  second  lecture  of  your  garrien 
course-.  Paid  80  cents  for  trans|X)rtation. 

24.  Paid  Robe-rt  Williams,  a  builder,  S24.25  as  part 
payment  for  the  wayskle  stand  which  he  has 
agreed  to  build  for  you.  (Enter  under  eiiuip- 
ment.) 

27.  Attended  the  last  lecture  of  your  garden  course. 
Paid  80  cents  for  trans|xirtation. 

31.  Atteneled  a  lecture  sjxinsored  by  your  garden 
club.  Paid  20  cents  for  trans(x>rtation. 

(Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  (^sli 

Book.  Transfer  the  balance  to  .\pril  1.) 

Aprii, 

1.  Paid  the  April  payment.  Si,  on  the  “(Jarden 
Encyclopedia.” 

8.  Paid  Robert  Williams  $24.25,  the  balance  due 
him  for  the  wayside  stand. 
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IJ.  Paul  $2  for  2UU  strawberry  plants. 

If  Paid  $5  for  Irish  jumpers  and  boxwood,  which 
you  will  use  as  part  of  the  landscaping  at  your 
wayside  stand. 

15.  Paid  $1.25  for  paint  for  your  wayside  stand. 

16.  Paid  $2.50  for  paper  bags  and  strawberrj  boxes. 

21.  Paid  $1  for  one  adjustable  flower  holder,  which 
you  will  use  for  display  purposes. 

23.  Paid  $1.38  fur  a  flower  holder  and  6  ta(iers, 
which  will  be  used  for  >our  exhibit  of  table 
flowers  at  the  (iarden  Club  Flower  Show. 

(Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  C^sh 

Book.  Transfer  the  balance  to  May  1.) 

May 

I.  Paid  the  last  payment,  $1,  on  the  “Carden 
Kncyclopedia.” 

11.  Paid  your  local  nursery  $1.75  for  tojiiary  work 
on  the  boxw(KKl  at  the  wayside  stand. 

12.  You  have  deckled  to  enter  a  colorcil  jihoto- 
Xraph  of  your  garden  in  a  tnajtazine  contest.  Paul 
$3.55  for  the  necessary  supjilies  lor  colored 
photography. 

18.  Harry  Marigold,  manager  of  the  l.ily-of-the- 
V’alley  Tea  Room  in  your  city,  has  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  you  for  the  purchase 
of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  summer.  He 
will  buy  on  account.  Six  of  your  friends,  who 
will  also  buy  on  account,  have  promised  to  be 
your  regular  customers.  There  will  als<i  be  cash 
sales,  which  will  be  entered  in  the  Cash  B<K>k 
only. 

Record  the  following  sales  on  account  in  the  Sales 

(ournal  and  the  f^sh  Sales,  together  with  any  other 

rash  record,  in  the  Cash  Kook; 

19.  Sold  on  account  to  the  Lily-of-the-Vallcy  Tea 
RiMim,  68  Willow  Avenue;  flowers,  75  cents; 
vegetables,  65  cents.  Hereafter,  when  a  sale  is 
made  to  them,  the  term  “Tea  Room"  will  be 
used  instead  of  giving  the  entire  name. 

20.  Sold,  for  cash,  31)  Ivixes  of  strawberries  for 
$7.50  (enter  under  vegetables). 

2U.  Sold  on  account: 

William  Sweet,  110  Barberry  Avenue;  flowers. 
50  cents;  vegetables.  $1. 

Mary  Aster,  260  Tulip  Avenue;  flowers,  25 
cents;  vegetables,  $1.25. 

Tea  RfHim:  flowers.  75  cents;  vegetables.  95 
cents. 

22.  Sold  on  account; 

Falward  Rose,  198  f)ak  Avenue:  strawberries, 
$4.50. 

Tea  R<x)m:  vegetables,  75  cents. 

24.  Sold  on  account: 

Lillian  Flowers,  176  Hazel  Avenue:  vege¬ 
tables,  95  cents. 

Tea  R<x>m:  flowers.  85  cents;  vegetables.  $2.10. 

25.  Paid  65  cents  for  a  sjiray  solution  for  “mealy 
bugs." 

Sold  on  account: 

Tea  Rfxim:  flowers,  75  cents;  vegetables.  85 
cents. 

26.  Sold  on  account; 

Zinnia  larkspur,  100  (Chestnut  Street:  vege¬ 
tables,  SI. 85. 
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Tea  R(M>m:  vegetables,  65  cents. 

27.  Sold  on  account: 

Vkilet  Mignonette,  161  Magnolia  Avenue: 
flowers,  $1. 

Tea  Room;  vegetables,  ‘)5  cents. 

28.  Sold  on  account: 

Tea  Room:  flowers,  75  cents;  strawberries, 
$4.50. 

)ohn  lleliotrojK,  8‘tO  Iliskory  Avenue:  vege¬ 
tables,  $1.25;  flowers.  35  cents. 

29.  Sold  for  cash:  vegetables,  ‘)5  cents. 

30.  Sold  on  account: 

Tea  Room:  flowers,  85  cents;  vegetables,  80 
cents. 

(Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  C'.ash 
Ikxik.  I'ransfer  the  balance  to  |iine  I.  Total  and 
rule  the  Sales  |ournal.) 

Ilnk 

1.  Paid  heljier  75  cents. 

1.  Solti  for  cash:  flowers.  35  cents;  vegetables,  $3.35. 

3.  Received  $16.90  from  the  l.ily-of-the-Valley  Tea 
RiKim  for  the  sales  maiie  to  them  in  May. 

3.  Receivetl  $25,  brst  prize,  for  the  colorcil  photo- 
grajih  that  you  enteretl  in  a  magazine  contest. 

4.  Sold  for  cash:  flowers,  $2;  vegetables,  $4.34. 

5.  Receivetl  from  William  Sweet  on  account,  $1.50. 

6.  Receivetl  from  Mary  .\ster  tin  account.  $1.50. 

7.  Receivetl  cash  on  account  from  the  following: 
Lillian  Flowers,  95  cents;  F.tiward  Rose,  $4.50; 
Zinnia  l.arks)>ur,  $1.85;  Violet  Mignonette,  $1; 
lohn  Heliotrojie,  $1.60. 

(Summarize,  total,  balance,  ami  rule  the  (aish 
''.iHik.  I'ransfer  the  balance  to  June  8). 

What  the  Student  Is  to  Do  Next 

1.  Open  ledger  account  as  follows:  Allow 
7  lines  for  Cash,  Equipment,  Supplies:  lines 
for  each  of  the  customer  accounts  with  the 
exception  of  the  account  for  the  Eily-of-thc- 
V'alley  Tea  Room,  which  will  retjtiire  12 
lines;  6  lines  for  the  (Capital  account,  fdower 
Sales,  and  V'egetahlc  Sales;  and  1^  lines  for 
General  Exjx-nse. 

2.  Post  all  entries.  (The  total  of  the  Suntlry 


.Agnes  Benson  teaches  in 
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Oedit  and  Sundry  Debit  columns  is  nut  to 
be  posted,  but  each  item,  unless  checked  in 
the  Folio  columns,  must  be  jxnted  to  the 
appropriate  account.) 

3.  Prepare  a  Trial  Balance. 

4.  In  one  paragraph,  answer  this  related- 
thought  question:  What  are  the  advantages 
of  the  special  columns  used  in  the  Cash 
Hook  and  in  the  Sales  journal  of  “I'he  Sun¬ 
shine  (larden.*" 

Papers  to  lie  sent  in  for  this  problem  are: 
Cash  Book,  Sales  lournal.  Trial  Balance,  and 
the  paragraph  answering  the  related-thought 
question.  I3o  not  send  in  your  ledger. 

Student  Awards 

(-irst  prize,  (5;  !,rcon<l  prize,  $-1;  third  prize,  $3; 
tourth,  fifth,  sixth,  zihI  seventh  prizes.  |l  each.  In 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  names  of  the  prize  winners  will  lie  published 
in  the  September,  1937,  issue  of  the  Bi  xisiss  Knr- 
«  VTK>N  Wom.D. 


Contest  Rules 

1.  'I'his  |>roblcm  may  be  solved  by  any  studem 
enrolled  in  the  commercul  defiartment  of  a  |>rivak 
•r  iHiblic  Khool. 

2.  Fasten  all  iiaiKrs  together  securely,  placing  oa 
.op  a  title  page  carrying  the  following  informatioo 

The  Bi  sin  kss  Education  Worn  d.  May  Book¬ 
keeping  I’roblem,  student's  name  in  full,  grade  m 
ssImmiI,  name  of  schtMil,  address  of  school,  name  of 
biMikkeeping  instructor. 

3.  Solutions  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  |0 
IMiints:  accuracy,  6  (loints;  neatness.  2  |soints;  answer 
to  related -thought  question,  2  (Miints. 

3.  Instructors  are  requested  to  mail  all  Miluiioiit 
in  one  (lackage  rather  than  have  each  student  mail 
his  solution  scfiarately.  Solutions  should  be  mailed 
f^at  and  addresseti  to  The  BtKikkeeping  Contest  Edi¬ 
tor,  Thf  Bis  NFSS  EDff:ATION  WOULD,  270  MadlMMI 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  All  solutions  must  reach 
that  destination  on  or  before  May  25. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received  ir 
the  Bookkrepmg  Contest,  we  must  ask  ikat  eoik 
ttather  send  in  papers  from  not  more  than  ten  stu¬ 
dents  jn  each  of  his  bookkeeping  classes.  Only  the 
better  papers  can  stand  against  the  k'fti  competition. 


THE  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  TAKES  A  BOW 


‘Y'OU  who  are,  or  hate  iHcn,  teachers 
■*  J^now  that  much  of  the  reward  in  our 
professton  comes  to  us  tn  the  form  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  our  students  and  our  col¬ 
leagues.  In  this  light,  I  believe  you  will  be 
interested  in  reading  portions  of  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received. — Milton  Hriggs,  Hoo^- 
Ifeeping  Contest  Editor. 

•  •  The  four  solutHins  enclosed  are  by  Cubans 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
S(vanish.  However,  1  still  do  not  s|H-ak  Spanish 
and  they  are  doing  well  in  English. 

I  find  that  these  projects  are  well  liked  by 
the  stuilents  and  make  them  do  some  indiviilual 
thinking  as  well  as  arouse  some  real  com|)etition. 
I  ho|ic  you  keep  up  this  work  as  it  surely  helps 
in  the  teaching  of  borikkeeping. — Professor  S.  /.. 
Hsurleslon,  Gordon  Military  College,  Barnesville, 
Georgia. 

•  •  Solutions  of  the  March  Bookkeeping  Prob¬ 
lem  are  enclosed.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  tn 
see  how  all  the  class  was  interested  in  this  new 
l>roirct.  The  problem  was  worked  individually 
by  each  student.  I  am  convinced  that  they  have 
acquired  a  more  practKal  knowledge  from  this 
problem  than  they  would  have  from  their  ordi¬ 
nary  textbook. — Sister  St.  laike.  Notre  Dame 
.Icademy,  Willow  City,  North  Dakota. 


•  •  The  entire  class  ex(Kcts  to  compete  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  solution  to  your  next  problem.  It 
is  this  ty|>e  of  problem  that  brings  life  situations 
into  the  schoolroom;  it  is  the  type  which  teaches 
the  student  the  practical  and  Micial  value  o; 
IxMikkeeping. — Irma  k.  Anselmi,  Public  School. 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania. 

•  •  A  contest  of  this  kind  seemed  to  stir  up 
enthusiasm  in  my  class.  They  not  only  enioyed 
working  on  something  that  is  more  businesslike 
than  exercises  from  their  text,  but  they  were  also 
much  more  careful  to  have  their  work  neat. — 
Liicile  F.  Sterling,  High  School,  .Savanna,  Illinois. 

•  •  My  biMikkeeping  class  takes  a  great  interest 
in  your  contests,  and  they  are  all  looking  for 
ward  to  the  time  when  the  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. — Margaret  Robertson,  Keystone,  Iowa. 

•  •  Several  of  my  students  have  shown  interest 
in  your  problems  when  used  as  supplementary 
Work  in  our  course,  and  I  hope  that  the  contests 
may  be  continued  in  the  future. — Ruth  A.  Betts. 
Randolph,  Minnesota. 

•  •  My  classes  thoroughly  enjoyed  (larticipating 
in  the  Contest,  and  although  we  hope  for  a  rat¬ 
ing.  we  feel  that  in  either  case  it  was  time 
profitably  spent. — Frederic  T.  Hawes,  High 
School,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
*  CELEBRATE  40th  ANNIVERSARY 


The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  chose  “Measuring  for  V'ocational 
Ability  in  the  Field  of  Business  Education” 
as  the  topic  for  its  fortieth  annual  convention, 
held  at  Hotel  Statlcr,  Boston,  March  24-27. 

Edward  J.  Muldoon,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  Boston,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ECTA  and  principal  of  the 
Auburn,  Maine,  School  of  Cx>mmerce,  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  most  gracious  manner. 

President  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of 
commercial  education,  New  York  City, 
opened  his  president’s  address  with  the  ques¬ 
tion;  “How'  shall  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
evolving  a  system  of  vocational  training  that 
adequately  prepares  our  pupils  for  gainful 
employment  in  occupations  for  which  they 
arc  best  fitted?” 

Mr.  Altholz  cited  the  need  for  surveying 
the  business  (Kcupational  field,  for  job  analy¬ 
sis,  for  establishing  definite  standards  of  voca¬ 
tional  ability  for  initial  employment,  for 
measuring  attainment  of  vocational  ability, 
for  systematic  and  practical  job  training,  and 
for  vocational  guidance.  In  Mr.  Altholz’s 
opinion; 

business  must  ciMtperate  in  supplying  the  cvklence 
needed  in  this  study,  and  public  and  private  schiNils 
must  adapt  their  programs  to  the  employment  stand¬ 
ards  that  may  be  developed. 

Much  arduous  research  and  experimentation  has 
been  done  with  a  testing  program  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  ProfesMir  Frederick  C>.  Nichols,  of  Harvard, 
by  a  committee  com|M)sed  of  representatives  from  the 
National  Office  Management  AssiKiation  and  the 
Etn'A,  with  I.  R.  Jackman,  of  The  Kendall  Com¬ 
pany,  Wal(Mile,  Massachusetts,  as  chairman. 

Other  speakers  during  the  opening  meeting 
were  Dr.  Robert  F.  Brecht,  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Office  Management  As¬ 
sociation,  who  took  as  his  subject  “Voca¬ 
tional  Ability  Testing  from  the  Standpoint  of 
the  Employer”;  and  Frank  H.  Ash,  State 
Teachers  College,  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 


who  spoke  on  “Present  School  Practices  in 
V’ocational  Business  .Ability  Testing.” 

E.  E.  (jaylord,  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  1  ligh 
School,  a  former  president  of  the  ECTA,  and 
president  of  the  National  Cx)mmercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Agency,  was  toastmaster  for  the  anniver¬ 
sary  banquet  on  Thursday  evening. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  banquet  pro 
gram  was  the  presentation  of  a  “March  ol 
Time”  pictorial  retros|x.*ct  of  persons  anti 
events  in  the  life  ol  the  ECH'A — the  result  of 
many  years  of  loving  lalxir  by  Arnold  .M. 
Lloyd,  treasurer  of  the  ECTA  and  principal 
of  Banks  College,  Philadelphia.  l*he  show¬ 
ing  of  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs 
of  outstanding  commercial  educators,  taken 
in  childhood  and  in  later  years,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  (Jaylord’s  comments  and 
anecdotes. 

).  R.  lackman  presided  as  chairman  of  the 
general  meeting  on  Friday  morning.  S|xrak- 
ers  were  Professt)r  Frederick  C.  Nichols; 
Katharine  W.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School; 
Professor  Phillip  J.  Rulon,  Graduate  Sch<K)l 
of  Education,  Harvard;  and  Harold  E. 
('owan,  director  of  commercial  education, 
Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Norris  A.  Brisco,  dean  of  the  Schcnil 
of  Retailing,  New  York  University,  and 
Daniel  Bloomfield,  secretary  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board,  Boston,  addressed  the  general 
meeting  on  Friday  afternemn. 

Two  other  meetings  t(K>k  place  during  the 
convention.  On  Thursday  morning,  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools  held  a  divisional  meeting,  with 
W.  S.  Risinger,  Utica,  New  York,  director 
of  the  First  Regional  District,  as  chairman. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education,  on  Friday, 
the  chairman  was  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  vice 
president  of  the  Council  and  director  of 
courses  in  commercial  education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Altholz  greeted  the  Coun- 
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cil  in  behalf  of  the  ECTA.  The  Council’s 
response  was  given  by  Eliot  R.  Duncan,  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  Holton  High 
School,  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  and  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  High  School 
Teachers  Association. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  chairman  of  the  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  New  York  University,  told 
the  history  of  the  Council,  its  pur{x>sc,  and 
the  means  by  which  its  officers  and  members 
arc  carrying  that  purpose  forward. 

judging  by  the  record-breaking  attendance, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  and  the  well- 
directed  activity  at  the  convention,  it  would 
seem  that  almost  every  ECTA  memlser  would 
have  to  be  mentioned  if  we  were  to  give  full 
credit  for  long  and  careful  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  convention  details. 

Special  mention  must  l>e  made  of  the  out¬ 
standing  contributions  of  two  committees — 
the  membership  committee,  headed  by  Paul 
M.  Boynton,  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  and  the  local  committee,  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  E.  Leidner,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

Vocational  ability  tests  were  presented  and 
discussed  at  various  section  meetings  follow¬ 
ing  the  general  meeting. 

“('lassrtxrm  Problems  of  the  Teacher”  was 
the  subject  for  discussion  in  the  question-box 
sections  on  Saturday  morning. 

William  E.  Douglas,  president  of  (loldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  elected 
president  for  1937-1938,  and  Mrs,  Susette  B. 
Tyler,  head  of  the  commercial  department 


of  Thomas  Jefferson  High  Sch(X)l,  Richmond, 
V'irginia,  was  elected  vice  president.  Two 
new  executive-board  members  were  elected 
for  a  three-year  term:  Edward  P.  jenison, 
director  of  Becker  College,  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  and  Clinton  A.  Reed,  New  York 
state  supservisor  of  business  education,  .\lbany. 

A  business  meeting  closed  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  Saturday  noon. 

A  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  will  lx:  published  in  the 
PiCTA  Yearlxx)k.  Clinton  A.  Reed  is  the 
editor.  Copies  of  the  Yearbook  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  1200  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  price,  $2.‘>0  to  non- 
members — free  to  members  of  the  ECH'A, 

The  next  convention  of  the  Association  will 
lx:  held  in  Philadelphia. 


ECTA  Officers  for  1937-1938 


President:  William  K.  ItouKlas,  I'rcsulcnt,  (itililcy 
OilIcKC,  W'ilmmKton,  IHlawarc. 

Vne  President:  Mrs.  Susette  H.  Tyler,  Heail,  (aiiii- 
mcrcial  Department,  1  hnmas  letfcrson  IIikH  Schcxil, 
Richmond,  Virj^inia. 

Secretary:  Harry  I.  (iiNxI,  AsMKiate  .Suix-rintcndcnt 
of  Schools,  Hurfalo,  New  York. 

Treasurer:  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Principal,  Hanks  ('ail- 
leytc,  Philadelphu. 

Executive-Board  Members:  John  (i.  Kirk,  Director 
of  (ximmercial  Education,  Philadelphia;  Sadie  L. 
Ziegler,  Secretary,  Ruler  Odlefte,  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Instructor  in  Education,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City;  Nathaniel  Altholz 
(ex  officio).  Director  of  (aimmercial  Eilucation,  New 
York  City;  F.dward  P.  Jenison,  Director,  Becker  tail- 
Icgc,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  (Clinton  A.  Re^d, 
New  York  State  Su|xrvisor  of  Business  Ealucation, 
.\lbaiiy. 


A  COURSE  IN 


'C’  (JR  several  years  a 
retailing  course  had 
been  contennpiated  for 
the  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce.  After  a  complete 
survey  of  the  trends  and  possibilities  for  such 
instruction,  the  subject  was  initiated  last  year. 
The  course  considers  selling,  management, 
operation,  and  organization  of  the  typical 
retail  unit. 

Belore  instruction  got  under  way,  a  genu¬ 
ine  need  for  such  training  was  demonstrated 
through  a  comprehensive  survey.  Then  the 
content  for  the  proposed  course  was  prepared 
from  material  obtained  from  private  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  government  bureaus,  bureaus  of 
business  research,  trade  organizations,  dis¬ 
sertations,  and  as  a  result  of  the  personal 
ex})eriences  of  the  author.  The  instruc¬ 
tional  material  was  then  arranged,  mimeo¬ 
graphed,  and  lK>und. 

'Ilte  next  step  was  to  prepare  floor  plans 
for  model  store  layouts.  Store  accessories, 
devices,  equipment,  and  aids  were  then  ob¬ 
tained  so  that  the  model  store  arrangements 
could  be  set  up. 

'I'he  course  was  designed  as  a  partial  an¬ 
swer  to  the  demand  for  skilled  store  em¬ 
ployees  and  skilled  store  o(x;rators.  As 
planned,  it  will  enable  students  to  study  in¬ 
tensively  one  typ)e  of  store  and  extensively 
many  types  of  stores,  thereby  offering  special 
training  in  one  line  and  versatility  in  many 
lines.  The  im|x)rtance  of  the  customer  and 
a  knowledge  of  merchandise  is  emphasized, 


but  not  out  of  proportion  to  other  important 
elements  of  retailing. 

There  is  no  “make-believe”  in  this  course. 
Students  will  obtain  the  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  to  set  up  and  man¬ 
age  their  own  retail  stores,  or  to  manage 
retail  chain  units.  Primarily  they  learn  to 
sell  popular  commodities.  Although  prac¬ 
ticality  is  emphasized,  theoretical  experiences 
looking  toward  ultimate  perfection  are  not 
neglected.  The  course  content  follows: 

Unit  I  PcrNonal  ami  Kusinrss  Analysis 

II  Finding  the  OpiMirtunity 

III  Finding  a  laication 

IV  Financing  a  Business 
V  The  Customer 

VI 1  Why  Stores  laise  Customers 
VII  Attracting  Trade 
V'llI  Knowing  Merchandise 
IX  Wimlow  Displays 

X  Advertising 

XI  Arrangement  of  Fixtures 

XII  Display  Selling 

XIII  Store  Service 

XIV  Store  Personality 
XV  S(iccial  Sales 

XVI  Store  Organiuiion  aiul  M.in.igemcnt 

XVII  Buying 

XVIII  Finding  the  Selling  Price 
XIX  Turmiver  ami  Mark-down 
XX  Importance  of  Increased  Sales 

XXI  Credits  ami  Cadlections 

XXII  Store  Ex|tenses 

XXIII  I'raining  Sales  People 

XXIV  Financul  Analysis 
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Students  actually  go  through  every  step 
in  establishing  different  tyjics  of  stores.  They 
learn  to  analyze  their  abilities  for  the  retail 
field,  to  find  opportunities  for  themselves,  to 
choose  a  location,  to  select  merchandise,  to 
arrange  displays,  to  practice  the  selling  arts, 
to  figure  income  and  expenses,  and  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  business  as  applied  to  retail- 
store  operation.  Finally,  they  learn  to  think 
on  their  feet,  as  well  as  on  fwper,  by  de¬ 
fending  their  claims  and  statements  in  class 
meetings. 

Most  of  the  learning  time  is  spent  in  actual 
city  stores  and  the  model  school  store.  Two 
hours  each  week  are  spent  in  the  classroom — 
principally  for  guidance,  consultation,  con 
ference,  and  debate. 

A  majority  of  the  elements  of  the  course 
have  been  taught  in  secondary-school  classes 
for  a  number  of  years.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  the  course  content,  methods,  and  aims 
would  have  as  much  interest  and  practicality 
for  the  secondary-school  pupil  as  for  more 
advanced  students. 

The  test  for  successful  completion  of  the 
course  is  simple.  It  consists  of  “You  can 
or  you  can’t.”  When  a  student  is  able  to 
demonstrate  the  application  of  the  principles, 
examples,  and  rules  given  in  the  course  out¬ 
line,  and  when  he  can  demonstrate  the  ac¬ 
quired  or  native  abilities  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  retailing,  he  has  passed — not  before. 


Student  Challenges 

Student  challenges,  problems,  exercises, 
and  assignments  are  generally  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  teachers.  The  student  activities  and 
challenges  that  follow  were  selected  from  a 
host  of  others  used  in  the  retail  course  in 
our  school.  They  are  arranged  under  their 
appropriate  unit  headings. 

I.  Personal  and  Business  Analysis 
Decide  upon  the  type  of  business  for 
which  you  arc  Ixrst  suited.  In  a  short  report 
state:  (1)  why  you  believe  there  is  a  unique 
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op}X)rtunity  for  such  a  Inisintss  in  the  com 
munity  you  select,  (2)  why  you  feel  you 
could  lie  a  success,  (?)  where  you  wouUl 
find  your  prosjiccts,  ami  (4)  where  you  couhl 
obtain  general  information  alxnit  business 
opportunities  and  retjuirements. 

II.  I'inding  the  ()p|iortunity 

Investigate  the  trade  area  in  which  you 
live.  Make  a  survey  of  the  op|xirtunities  in 
your  chosen  field,  using  the  general  outline 
given  in  this  unit.  You  may  investigate  the 
[xissibilities  for  any  ty{x*  of  retail  store  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

III.  Finding  a  IxKation 

Sup|K)se  you  actually  intend  to  establish  a 
retail  store.  You  have  some  capital,  exjK’ri- 
ence,  and  education.  You  have  selectcil  sev 
eral  communities  in  which  a  store  might  Ik- 
profitably  located.  However,  you  cannot  tle- 
ci«le  which  would  prove  to  lx-  the  Ixst  store. 

1.  Draw  up  several  check  lists  containing 
all  the  facts  presented  in  this  unit. 

2.  Indicate  several  (xissible  locations  that 
would  prove  profitable,  as  determineil  from  ^ 
your  check  lists. 

.?.  If  it  is  not  profitable  to  find  new  hxa- 
tions,  use  the  check  lists  to  show  how  the 
success,  or  failure,  of  several  hxal  stores  was 
due  to  location. 

IV\  Financing  a  Business 

1.  It  is  said  that  “the  larger  the  volume 
of  business,  the  greater  the  profit;  therefore, 
less  working  capital  will  be  required.”  Dis 
cuss  this  statement. 

2.  What  docs  the  phrase  “starting  a  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  shoestring”  mean?  Is  it  good  prac¬ 
tice?  Why? 
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3.  Why  should  the  person  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  finances  in  a  business  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  finance  and  be  conservative  in 
his  actions? 

4.  What  are  the  main  causes  of  financial 
difficulties?  What  are  the  main  causes  of 
failure  in  business?  Show  how  these  two 
factors  arc,  or  arc  not,  related. 

The  Customer 

1.  “The  customer  is  always  right.”  I)o 
you  agree  or  not? 

2.  How  may  customer  “wants”  be  dis-' 
covered?  Does  it  pay  to  “size  up”  a  cus¬ 
tomer?  Why? 

3.  Illustrate  and  explain  how  you  would 
use  the  various  customer  apjieals  studied  in 
this  topic. 

4.  Write  a  brief  sales  talk  about  any 
article.  Include  the  opening  remarks,  points 
about  the  merchandise,  appeals,  and  closing 
statements. 

VI.  Why  Stores  Lose  Customers 

1.  Set  up  fifteen  rules  that  would  help 
merchants  avoid  the  loss  of  customers. 

2.  How  would  you  handle  complaints? 
(live  details.  Using  your  own  figures,  show 


how  much  a  lost  customer  is  worth  each 

y«r- 

3.  Most  people  do  not  give  reasons  tor  no 
longer  trading  w’ith  a  merchant.  How  nuy 
he  discover  why  he  is  losing  customeis? 
Why  is  it  important  to  know  why  custotnen 
“quit”? 

4.  How  would  you  proceed  to  “size  up" 

a  customer?  (>ive  details.  List  and  explain 
the  various  tyfics  of  customers;  explain  how 
to  please  them,  with  the  object  of  making 
sales  in  mind.  ' 

V'll.  Attracting  Trade 

1.  Write  a  detailed  plan  for  the  grand 
opening  of  a  store  in  a  downtow'n  or  central 
neighborhood  IcKation.  State  plainly  what 
events  you  would  plan,  how  you  would  at¬ 
tract  attention,  etc. 

2.  Conduct  an  investigation  in  your  com 
munity  to  determine  if  any  local  trade  is 
lost.  If  so,  to  whom,  and  why  is  it  lost’ 
What  suggestions  can  you  make  to  keep 
trade  at  home? 

VIII.  Knowing  Merchandise 

I.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that 


w 


i|0uKi  be  considered  by  sellers  of  clothing 
and  fabrics? 

2.  What  arc  some  of  the  important  things 
that  should  be  considered  by  sellers  of  food? 

3.  Study  and  bring  to  class  as  many  sam¬ 
ple  packages  and  containers  as  you  can. 
Explain  why  each  package  was  used,  whether 
because  of:  (a)  l>cauty,  (/>)  suitability,  (r) 
(leceptive  appearance,  (d)  standardization, 
(e)  simplicity,  (/)  convenience,  (g)  easy  to 
“ilackfill,”  (A)  attractiveness. 

4.  What  are  the  minimum  facts  that  a 
ales  person  should  know  alx)ut  all  mer¬ 
chandise? 

5.  What  is  the  imfwrtancc  of  studying: 
(a)  grades,  (A)  standards,  (c)  simplication, 
(d)  containers,  (e)  “slackfill,”  (/)  weights 
ind  measures. 

6.  Why  is  it  becoming  more  and  more 
iin[X)rtant  to  study  merchandise  rather  than 
“tricks  of  the  trade”? 

IX.  Window’  Displays 

1.  List  the  rules  for  good  window  displays. 
Canvass  the  business  section  of  your  city. 
List  good  and  bad  windows. 

2.  Get  acquainted  with  store  ow'ners,  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  or  other  key  men.  Ask 
them  to  allow  you  to  help  trim  windows. 
Keep  a  notebook  record  of  your  experiences 
and  report  them  to  your  class. 

X.  Advertising 

1.  Decide  upon  a  product  in  which  you 
have  the  utmost  faith.  Next,  decide  upon 
the  medium  you  will  use  to  advertise  the 
product.  Then  write  suitable  copy  for  the 
advertisement. 

2.  Tell  how  you  would  compile  a  list  of 
prospects  for:  electric  refrigerators  (selling 
at  $175  to  $300);  battery  charges;  groceries, 

^  -  'fJw  otPosilf  page—  ■'  '■ 

Modei.  Fi.(X)«  Arhangemevts 

An  old-style  floor  arrangement  is  shown  at  the  top. 
Long  counters  separate  customers  from  merchandise. 
Most  of  the  selling  and  wrapping  is  <lone  in  the 
front  half  of  the  store. 

A  modern  arrangement  is  shown  at  the  bottom. 
SkIc  walls  are  open  and  the  center  of  activity  is 
moved  to  the  rear.  Islands  arc  arranged  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  handle  all  merchandise. 


meats,  vegetables;  depositors  for  a  ItKal  liank; 
subscriptions  to  a  popular  magazine;  automo¬ 
bile  accessories;  subscriptions  to  the  senioi 
yearbook. 

3.  Make  dummy,  or  actual,  show  cards 
for  the  alove  articles,  to  lie  used  in  window 
and  interior  displays. 

4.  Prepiare  a  complete  advertising  cam- 
piaign  for  the  promotion  of  your  favorite 
pinnluct  or  store.  Use  any,  or  all,  advertising 
mediums.  Write  copiy,  estimate  cost,  and 
estimate  sales  and  pirohts.  In  short,  plan  a 
complete  campiaign. 

XI.  .Vrrangement  of  Fixtures 

1.  Choose  a  business  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Sketch  a  fltKir  arrangement  for 
equipiment  suitable  for  your  business. 

2.  Find  a  store  in  your  community  that 
needs  modernizing.  Sketch  a  Ikxir  plan 
showing  the  present  arrangement.  ’I'hen 
sketch  a  Iknir  pilan  showing  how  you  would 
rearrange  the  fixtures. 

3.  Draw  a  lUxir  pilan  for  a  wide  but  shal¬ 
low  storercKim;  one  for  a  long,  narrow  store- 
rcxim;  one  for  a  normal  20-  by  hO-ftxit  show- 
r<x)m;  and  one  for  a  double-sized  40-  by 
IOO-f(X)t  storeroom.  Show  in  detail  how 
you  would  pilace  all  the  necessary  fixtures. 

XII.  Dispilay  Selling 

1.  Build  displays  that  will  start  px’opile 
shopiping  for  the  following  gcxxJs:  (u)  gro¬ 
ceries,  (A)  vegetables  and  fruits,  (c)  men’s 
or  women’s  hats,  (d)  dresses,  (r)  leather 
gixxls. 

2.  Select  any  article  you  wish,  pirovided  it 
is  a  shopping  item. 

a.  Build  a  display  combining  an  “interest 
stopipxrr”  and  center. 

A.  Show  how  you  would  “px:ak”  them  in 
display  quantity,  arrangement,  and  interest 
value. 

c.  Create  effective  sign  arrangements. 

d.  Sketch  a  floor  plan,  indicating  where 
you  w’ould  pilace  your  tlispilays  for  greater 
effectiveness. 

XIII.  Store  Service 

1.  Suppxise  you  owned  a  store  in  which 
all  the  services  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
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were  offered.  Assume  that  your  store  was 
losing  money  or  was  making  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  profit,  (a)  Would  you  eliminate  any 
services?  {b)  If  so,  which  services?  (c) 
What  else  could  you  do? 

2.  Plan  a  delivery  service  that  would  both 
cut  costs  and  return  a  profit.  Give  a  detailed 
plan. 

3.  Plan  a  complete  telephone  order  service 
for  any  type  of  store  you  choose.  Show  how 
it  would  build  sales  volume  and  reduce 
daily  and  weekly  peak  loads;  also,  how  you 
would  advertise  the  service  and  train  your 
personnel  to  handle  it. 

XIV.  Store  Personality. 

1.  Prepare  a  sales  talk  in  which  you  em¬ 
ploy  a  pleasing,  positive  personality. 

2.  Describe  the  things  that  customers  like 
in  a  store. 

XV.  Special  Sales 

1.  Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  move 
“slow”  or  non-selling  stock. 

2.  Describe  or  explain  in  detail  what 
course  you  would  take  if  your  sales  were  not 
producing  expected  results. 

XVI.  Store  Organization  and  Management 

1.  What  is  the  basis  for  determining  the 
various  expenses  of  a  department? 

2.  Draw' a  diagram  for  a  typical  retail  store. 
Show  how  you  would  divide  it  into  depart¬ 
ments.  Apportion  the  rental  cost  for  each 
department  according  to  its  worth. 


3.  Draw  an  organization  plan  for  a  retail 
store  in  your  city  that  has  no  fewer  that 
six  clerks  and  a  manager. 

XVII.  Buying 

1.  What  are  the  specific  consideration 
necessary  for  anyone  who  is  responsible  for 
the  purchasing  policy  of  a  business? 

2.  When  is  it  advisable  to  take  discounu? 
When  is  it  not  advisable? 

3.  Briefly  explain  the  general  rules  for 
specialty  buying  and  for  buying  staples. 

XVIII.  Finding  the  Selling  Price 

1.  If  a  business  furnished  the  following 
figures,  what  would  be  the  margin? 

Sales  .  $3,500 

Operating  cxpienses  .  4,500 

Net  profit  on  sales  .  1,850 

2.  List  the  expenses  that  must  be  included 
in  the  margin. 

XIX.  Turnover  and  Mark-down 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  most  serious 
losses  in  a  retail  store? 

2.  Given  the  follow'ing  figures,  what  is 
the  average  inventory  for  the  year? 

Estimated  monthly  inventories  ....  $  9,322 
Actual  physical  inventory,  January  1  11,781 

3.  (a)  Using  the  following  figures,  what 
are  the  number  of  stock  turns  and  the  net 
profit  for  this  business? 

Sales  . $35, (MM) 

Marytin  .  25% 

Average  inventory  .  $  7,(MM) 

Ojierating  expenses  .  5,650 
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(^)  Suppose  this  business  had  made  six 
stock  turns.  What  would  have  been  the 
profit.’ 

XX.  Importance  ot  Increased  Sales 

1.  Show  how  average  sales  may  Ix'  in¬ 
creased  by  selling  less.  Why  is  this  imjxirtant.’ 

2.  Show,  w’ith  figures,  how  an  increase 
oI  10  cents  per  sale  would  allect  profits. 

3.  What  factors  would  you  employ  to 
csaluate  sales  people.’ 

XXI.  Credits  and  Collections 

1.  Sup{x)se  you  owned  any  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types  of  stores:  men's  furnishing, 
grocery  and  green  goods,  pharmacy,  hard¬ 
ware,  novelties.  Would  you  sell  for  cash, 
credit,  or  both.’  Explain,  giving  reasons. 

2.  How  would  you  establish  credit  limits’ 

3.  Set  up  your  rules  for  the  granting  of 
installment  credit. 

3.  Enumerate  the  reasons  why  past-due 
accounts  should  be  collected  promptly. 

XXII.  Store  Exjienses 

1.  Before  adjusting  exjxnses,  what  should 
be  done’ 

2.  List  the  expenses  of  retail  businesses 
according  to  classes. 

3.  In  a  detailed  rejwrt,  explain  how  you 
would  reduce  or  adjust  changeable  exjx-nses 
in  any  type  of  retail  store  with'  which  you 
are  familiar. 

XXIII.  Training  Sales  People 

1.  Prepare  a  detailed  outline  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  you  would  use  to  increase  employee  in¬ 
terest  in  your  store. 

2.  What  obligations  does  a  merchant  have 
toward  his  employees.’  Employees  toward 
the  merchant.’ 

XXIV^.  Financial  Analysis 

1.  Analyze  the  first  financial  statement  in 
this  unit.  Figure  the  ratios  between  the 
different  parts  according  to  the  instructions 
following  the  problem.  Explain  why  it  shows 
a  good  or  bad  financial  condition.  Do  the 
same  for  the  second  and  third  statements. 

2.  From  an  actual  business  concern,  or 
from  an  accounting  textbook,  obtain  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement. 
Analyze  them  for  financial  health  according 
to  the  data  contained  in  this  unit. 


NEA  Convention  News 


•  I-S.MtS  L.  Holts- 
CLAW  has  been  ap- 
pointed  general 
executive  chairman 
of  the  I^rtroit  Re¬ 
ception  ('ommittee 
of  the  Department 
of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  Eilucation 
Association  to  make 
Iamf*  I-  Hoi.tsclaw  arrangements  f  o  r 
the  reception  of 
business  teachers  to  the  seventy-fifth  NEA 
convention,  to  lx  held  in  Detroit,  june  27- 
fuly  I.  Mr.  Holtsclaw  is  sujxrvising  prin¬ 
cipal  of  commercial  education  in  the  Detroit 
{xiblic  sch(K)ls. 

I  he  IX-partment’s  inemixrship  of  4,(M)() 
includes  business-education  leaders  in  each 
state.  S}K-akers  of  national  reputation,  some 
educators  aiul  other  business  men,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  prticipate  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  convention  program, 

I  he  list  of  sjxakers  who  will  welcome 
the  memlxrs  of  the  iXpartment  to  Michigan 
include  the  following:  Dr.  Eugene  B.  El¬ 
liott,  state  sujxrintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion;  Lola  Maclean,  first  vice  president  of 
the  Department;  Stanley  S.  Smith,  state 
chairman;  and  Harvey  |.  ('ampbell,  vice 
president,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  iXnver,  is  president  of 
the  Department. 


E.  G.  Miller  Elected 
NCTF  Second  Vice  President 

•  At  A  MKfcTiNo  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
National  (>)mmcrcial  Teachers  Federation,  held 
in  Chicago  on  March  14,  Dr,  E.  G.  Miller,  di¬ 
rector  of  commercial  education,  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  second  vice  president  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  election  of  Miss  Agnes  E.  Meehan, 
ffirmcr  second  vice  president,  to  the  office  of 
first  vice  president  (see  page  650,  April  BEW). 

The  Board  also  decided  to  set  up  a  new  round 
table,  to  be  known  as  the  “Private  School  In¬ 
structors  Round  Table.”  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
(xivate  school  teachers  an  op(x>rtunity  to  dis 
cuss  teaching  pr<*blcms. 
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SHORTHAND  TEACHERS’  MEDAL  TEST 


GOLD  MEDAL  WINNERS 


TUrXiFNCJ  from  the  interest  and  zest  with 
^  which  teachers  are  practicing  for  the 
medals  and  proficiency  certificates,  some  fine 
medal-winning  specimens  will  be  seen  before 
the  close  of  the  test! 

We  have  criticized  hundreds  of  teachers’ 
specimens  and  noted  the  marked  improve¬ 
ment  over  previous  tests  in  fluency  and  geii- 
rral  writing  style.  If  this  practice  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  proper  style  to  win  one  of  the 
medals  can  l>e  acquired  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  (>ood  shorthand  style  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attain.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  write  good 
shorthand  as  to  lalxir  over  }xx)r  outlines. 

The  teachers,  whose  photographs  ap|)ear 
on  this  page,  arc  winners  of  the  coveted 
(iold  Medal.  Our  congratulations  to  them 
all!  Their  names  and  school  affiliations  are 
as  fol low's: 

Addle  J^rdiow,  IIikIi  SduM>l,  Alexandria,  Minne- 
Mda.;  foseph  P.  KovaUik,  (^Y.,  U.  S.  Oast  (iuaril 
Institute,  New  Ixnilon,  Oinneetieut;  Sister  M.  0>rda, 
O.S.H.,  St.  Marv’s  Hixh  Seh<M>l,  Kismarek,  North 
Dakota;  Betts  Price,  Oklahoma  A.  is  M.  College, 
Stillsvater;  Sister  Sainte-Ludivine,  A.S.V\,  St.  foseph 
Academy,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  Florence  Stullken, 
University  of  Texas.  .Austin;  f.  Frances  Henderson, 
Oklahoma  A.  it  M.  Oillegc,  Stillwater;  Oira  Nelvin. 
Racine  Vocational  ScIukiI,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  fohn 
R.  Davidson,  High  SchrMil,  Port  ('dinton,  Ohio. 

Next  month  the  BRW  will  publish  the 
names  of  teachers  efualifying  for  the  silver 
medal,  the  gold  seal  and  red  seal  proficiency 
certificates,  anti  ().(f.A.  certificates.  ,\nd  we 
hofx*  there  may  lie  more  names  for  the  Crold 
Medal  list! — Florence  E.  Ulrich. 


Adelle  Jaechow 


Sr.  Sainte-I-udivine, 
A.S.V. 


foSEPH  P.  KovALSIR 


Florence  Stullken 


Sr.  M.  Corda,  O.S.B. 


J.  Frances  Henderson 


A  SELF-CHECKING  TEST  IN  JOURNALIZING 
V.  E.  Breidenbaugh 
Principal,  Mooseheart  (Illinois)  High  School 

[The  following  exercise  covers  single-propri etorship  journal  entries  and  can  be  worljed  in 
a  short  time.  The  students  get  a  thrill  when  the  numbers  encircled  total  up  to  the  l(ey  figure 
for  the  test.  Mr.  Breidenbaugh  has  prepared  several  other  similar  exercises,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  bool^l^eeping. — F.d.] 

III.  Proprietorship 


I.  Assets 

1.  Debit 

2.  Credit 

IV’.  Costs 

7.  Debit 

8.  Credit 


II.  Liahieities 
3.  Debit 
•\.  Credit 

V'.  Income 

9.  I>rbit 

10.  Credit 


5.  Debit 

6.  Credit 

V’l.  Expense 

11.  I>bit 

12.  Credit 


\ 

n 


Instructions:  Read  the  transactions.  Determine  the  debit  and  credit  elements  on  the  basis 
of  the  six  divisions  indicated  by  the  roman  numerals  alxne.  To  record  the  transactions,  en¬ 
circle  the  numbers  as  in  the  sample,  then  add  the  encircled  numbers  together  and  place  the 
sum  in  the  blank  at  the  right.  Then  add  the  Total  column,  to  get  the  grand  total.  The  correct 
answer  is  319. 


0.  Paul  monthly  light  bill  . 

.1  (2) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

II) 

(11) 

12  13 

Transactions 

1.  Paul  May  rent  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

II) 

II 

Total 

12 

2.  Stmlent  invested  cash  in  grocery  store . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

3.  Purchased  mcrchanilise  for  cash  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 

8 

9 

1(1 

11 

12 

4.  Sold  merchandise  for  cash  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

fi 

8 

9 

III 

II 

12 

5.  Purchased  merchandise  on  account  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6.  Purchased  show  case  for  cash  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

7.  Paid  store  clerk  his  weekly  salary  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

11 

12 

8.  Sold  merchandise  on  account  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

9.  Received  cash  fr<»m  customer  on  account  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

ID 

II 

12 

10.  Paul  crevlitor  cash  to  apply  on  account  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

11.  Purchased  a  delivery  truck  for  cash  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

12.  Paid  monthly  telephone  bill . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13.  Gave  customer  cre<lit  on  merchandise  returned 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

14.  Received  note  from  customer  on  account. . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15.  Gave  our  note  in  payment  of  account  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

16.  Returned  merchamlise  to  seller  for  credit 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

17.  Received  cash  for  note  due  today  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

18.  Paid  note  and  interest  due  creditor  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

19.  Purchased  office  supplies  for  cash  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

20.  Received  interest  on  note  due  from  customer 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

21.  Paid  freight  on  merchandise  purchased 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

22.  Paid  freight  on  merchandise  sold  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

11 

12 

23.  Purchased  coal  for  use  in  the  store  . 

.  1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

24.  Renewed  our  note  to  creditor  due  today . . . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

25.  Paid  cash  and  new  note  for  old  note  due 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

26.  Paul  invoice  less  discount  to  creditor  . 

.1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 
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Transactions 


Total 


27.  Received  check  from  customer  less  discount  .... 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

2H.  Customer  renewed  his  note  due  today . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

29.  Borrowed  money  from  bank  to  settle  acet . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

30.  Paid  insurance  on  building  in  advance  . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

31.  Projirietor  withdrew  merchamlise  for  personal  use  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

32.  Purchased  office  equipment  for  cash . . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

33.  Purchased  furniture  and  fixtures  for  cash . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

34.  Proprietor  withdrew  cash  for  personal  use . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

35.  Paid  clerk  his  weekly  salary  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

36.  Paid  for  radio  advertising  for  month  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

37.  Purchased  store  supplies  for  cash . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

in.  Sold  some  ofiice  equipment  for  cash . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

39.  Withdrew  some  of  the  capital  invested  . 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

40.  Proprietor  withilrcw  cash  for  charity  dotution 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

C?rand  Total 


CASE  PROBLEMS  ON  GUARANTY  AND  INSURANCE 


Prepared  by  H.  A.  Andruss,  Director,  Department  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Directions:  After  reading  the  facts  in  each  case,  use  a  check  mark  (V)  to  indicate 
your  answer.  Then,  in  the  space  provided  after  “Explanation,”  give  the  legal  basis  for 
your  answer.  Do  not  write  in  the  score  space.  (Note  to  teacher:  Score  1  point  for  an¬ 
swers;  2  points  for  explanations.) 


1.  Thayrr  is  cashier  for  I)f>wns  &  (x>mpany  anil  is  bonilcil  by  the  FKiclity  (>>mpany  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000.  Several  times  Downs  &  Company  has  caught  Thayer  taking  small 
amounts.  Finally,  when  $2,000  is  missing  and  Thayer  cannot  he  located.  Downs  & 
(aimpany  sues  the  Fklelity  Company  after  they  refuse  to  make  giKKl  the  loss. 


Score 

(a)  Is  the  bonding  company  the  guarantor?  . Yes  (  )  No  (  V)  (  ) 

Explanation:  The  bonding  conifiany  agrees  to  [lay  losses  ixcurring  under  certain  comli* 

tions  whether  Thayer  is  able  to  pay  them  or  not . 

(b)  To  what  maximum  amount  may  the  Fidelity  Company  be  liable? . ($1,000) 

Explanation:  The  amounts  of  money  paiil  by  Downs  &  Company  insures  them  only 

to  the  extent  of  $l,IK)0  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  loss  .  ( 


(  ) 


(  ) 


)  2 


(c)  Of  what  crime  is  Thayer  probably  guilty? .  Embezzlement  (  V  )  I.arceny  (  ) 

Explanation:  Funds  were  misuseil  by  Thayer  while  in  his  possession  . .  ( 


(  ) 


) 


(d)  Can  I>)wns  &  (ximpany  recover  from  the  Fklelity  Oimpany?.  . .  Yes  (  )  No  (  V'  ) 

Explanation:  Downs  Sc  (atmiuiny  is  bound  to  act  in  giMKl  faith  with  the  surety  com¬ 
pany  by  reporting  the  first  and  all  succeeding  thefts  .  .  . 


(  ) 


(  ) 


2.  Miss  (ireen  has  been  paying  the  premiums  on  a  life  insurance  policy  for  Mr.  Davis,  her 
intended  husband.  Mr.  Davis  dies  before  marrying  Miss  Creen  and  the  insurance  company 
refuses  to  jiay  Miss  CJreell.  She  sues  the  company. 


(a)  Who  is  probably  the  beneficiary?  .  Mr.  Davis  (  )  Miss  (ireen  (  V  ) 

Explanation:  She  has  been  paying  the  premiums,  but  the  (lolicy  must  state  this  fact 
definitely  .  . 


(  )  1 


(  ) 


(b)  Dkl  Miss  Green  suffer  a  pecuniary  loss  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Ilavis? . 

Yes  (  Y  )  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  Future  support,  love,  and  adection  constitute  an  insurable  interest  .  ( 


(  )  1 


)  2 


(c)  Does  the  life  insurance  company  have  grounds  for  their  contention? . 

Yes  (  V  )  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  They  may  allege  that  an  intended  wife  does  not  have  an  insurable  interest 
until  after  marriage  .  . 


(  ) 


(  ) 


(d)  Can  Miss  Green  collect  the  face  of  the  policy?  . Yes  (  V  )  No  (  ) 

Explanation:  The  insurance  company  has  accepted  the  premiums  and  Miss  (ireen  has 
an  insurable  interest.  No  fraud  is  present  .  .. 

Total  Score 


(  ) 


(  ) 


2 

)  2S 


Si 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


LONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


with 

Louis  A.  Leslie 

Individuality  is  the  salt  of  common  life  .  .  .  Be  your¬ 
self  if  you  would  serve  others. — Henry  van  Dyl^e. 


Cor  many  months  I  liad  been 
*  wondering  about  the  vcxational 
lUity  tests  that  arc  being  dcvcl- 
oficd  by  the  Business  Education 
Council,  an  organization  of  Boston 
(ducators,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Vitional  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  using  funds  supplied  by 
dK  Eastern  Gimmercial  Teachers 
AMOciation.  In  March,  therefore, 

I  wandered  to  the  Boston  conven- 
Qon  of  that  association  with  my 
can  opened  wide. 

The  general  plan,  as  revealed  in 
Professor  F.  G.  Nichols’  talk  at  that 
convention  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
auvrrsal  approval.  But,  exercising 
tbe  prerogative  granted  by  the 
heading  on  this  page,  I  wonder 
how  useful  some  of  those  proixised 
tests  will  prove  to  be.  1  am  in- 
dined  to  think  that  many  teachers 
will  join  my  wondering. 

The  plan  may  best  be  described 
ID  a  few  words  by  comparing  it 
with  the  college  entrance  board 
examinations,  as  Professor  Nichols 
did.  Perhaps  an  even  more  ac¬ 
curate  comparison  would  be  with 
the  bar  examination  that  the  lawyer 
must  take  before  he  myy  practice 
law.  The  law  student  who  has 
Mccessfully  passed  the  school  ex¬ 
aminations  must  take  an  exan'ina- 
non  set  by  the  state  to  determine 
hu  “vcKational  ability.”  In  theory, 
at  least,  this  means  that  the  citizen 
may  safely  entrust  his  case  to  any 
lawyer  who  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  the  state  in  which  he 
■  practicing.  Another  helpful 
analogy  might  be  the  C.P.A.  ex¬ 
amination,  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar. 


Thus,  eventually  the  students 
who  had  taken  and  passed  the 
"vcKational-ability"  tests  in  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bcKikkceping,  or 
clerical  practice  would  be  given  a 
certificate  that  would  be  recognized 
by  the  business  man  throughout 
the  country  as  an  indication  of 
professional  comfietency. 

I'he  virtues  of  such  a  plan  are 
so  many  and  so  valuable  that  it 
Would  be  a  pity  indeed  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  its  success  by  releasing  it  be¬ 
fore  the  more  obvious  flaws  in  the 
test  have  been  weeded  out. 

Professor  Nichols  said  in  his  talk 
that  the  high  school  diploma  has 
ceased  to  have  any  meaning  to  the 
employer  of  office  help  because  of 
the  "rubber  standards"  of  voca¬ 
tional  skill  so  generally  found  in 
our  high  schcKils.  I  wonder,  though, 
whether  there  isn’t  more  than  a 
safe  amount  of  rubber  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  his  own  tests. 

For  example,  he  mentioned  that 
the  stenographic  test  requires  about 
40  minutes  to  dictate  and  that  he 
doesn’t  “care  how  slowly  it  is  dic¬ 
tated.”  The  detailed  explanation  of 
the  stenographic  test  was  made  by 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Phili|is,  director  of 
commercial  education,  Medford, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Philips  said 
that,  if  the  entire  test  were  dic¬ 
tated  in  about  45  minutes,  that 
would  mean  an  average  rate  of 
dictation  of  about  70  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  that  there  was  to  be  no 
attempt  to  dK'tatc  at  any  uniform 
rate. 

Surely  the  experienced  shorthand 
teacher,  who  finds  it  sufficiently 


difficult  to  get  valid  results  from 
the  same  test  with  two  different 
classes  even  though  the  dictation 
matter  is  marked  off  in  15-second 
intervals,  is  going  to  wonder  how 
fair  a  chance  his  pupils  will  have 
to  pass  a  test  based  on  a  dictation 
of  about  3,000  words  in  about  45 
minutes. 

This  is  all  the  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  thought  because  it  was 
explained  that  the  tests  were  to  be 
given  by  business  men  rather  than 
by  teachers.  It  seems  only  reason¬ 
able  to  supiNise  that  no  two  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  going  to  dictate  those 
3,000  Words  in  anything  like  the 
same  length  of  time  or  that  any 
particular  parts  of  the  material 
will  be  dictated  at  anything  like 
the  same  s(>eed. 

What  docs  this  mean?  E^ven 
hoping  for  the  iK-st,  it  means  that 
your  pupils  in  Medford  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  business 
man  who  dictates  always  at  about 
the  same  s|ieed  so  that  your  pupils 
get  the  advantage  of  the  absurdly 
low  rate  of  dictation  throughout 
the  test. 

It  was  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  dictators  would  be  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  that  it  was  especially 
desired  to  avonl  having  trained 
dictators.  Therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  my  pupils  or  the  pupils  of 
some  other  teacher  might  easily 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
dictator  who  would  dictate  "stiddy 
by  jerks”  as  they  say,  so  that  those 
pupils  would  have  to  write  120 
words  a  minute  part  of  the  time 
and  only  30  words  a  minute  at 
other  times. 


May,  1937 


[At  thii  issue  goes  to  press,  I  hare  just  had  a  long  letter  from  Professor 
Nichols  about  this  testing  plan,  which  will  be  discussed  in  June.—L.  A.  L.] 
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I  do  iifrt  wish  to  say  that  either 
way  is  correct.  Rut  I  do  em¬ 
phatically  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
test  is  to  be  national  in  scope,  an<l 
if  the  certificates  are  to  have  any 
value,  the  tests  must  be  reasonably 
uniform  and  esjiecially  that  the 
pupils  who  pass  or  fail  the  test  in 
any  f(iven  year  should  have  had  set 
for  them  a  task  of  about  the  same 
difficulty. 

To  use  Professor  Nichols’  own 
very  descriptive  phrase,  I  wonder 
if  there  isn’t  so  much  “rubber” 
in  this  one  feature  of  the  test 
that  the  value  of  the  stenographic 
certificate  mi){ht  be  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  3tt>'  farther. 

The  methiKl  of  ^trading,  t<xi,  is 
so  thoroughly  rubberized  that 
stenographic  ability,  as  such,  is 
hardly  needed  to  pass  the  test. 
Those  grading  the  pa(>ers  are  to 
read  the  test  through  several  times 
very  carefully  until  they  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  it.  (Remember  that  the 
test  consists  of  over  3,000  words 
of  miscellaneous  dictation.)  They 
are  then  to  grade  the  candidates’ 
papers  without  reference  to  the 
test,  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
transcript  has  conveyed  the  thought 
closely  enough  so  that  the  examiner 
cannot  discover  an  error  without 
verbatim  checking,  the  error 
should  not  be  counted. 

I  have  always  fought  for  the 
mailable  letter  as  the  standard  of 
measurement  rather  than  for  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  matter  dic¬ 
tated,  but  I  confess  that  this  is 
rather  a  shock  even  to  me. 


The  most  obvious  objection,  of 
course,  is  that  some  correctors 
have  a  photographic  memory  that 
will  enable  them  to  catch  and 
correct  far  more  mistakes  than 
those  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
who  will  be  able  to  remember 
only  the  barest  ouline  of  the  test 
dictated.  If  my  pupils  get  the 
gentleman  with  the  ethmoid  mem¬ 
ory,  they  may  easily  get  a  certifi¬ 
cate  on  the  basis  of  transcripts  far 
less  valuable  than  those  written 
by  your  pupils  but  corrected  by 
the  gentleman  with  a  memory  like 
a  bear  trap  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk. 
Here  is  rubber  in  our  standards  if 
ever  there  was  rubber  anywhere! 

The  justification  for  this  un¬ 
usual  procedure  is  proliably  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  parallels  the 
practice  in  business  where,  of 
course,  the  dictator  has  no  printed 
copy  of  the  dictation  to  which  to 
refer.  The  situation  is  very  differ¬ 
ent,  however,  because  the  dictator 
in  most  cases  knows  his  own 
phraseology  so  well  that  he  can 
instantly  detect  departures  from 
the  dictation  without  a  printed 
copy  to  which  to  refer. 

As  a  dictator  for  nearly  twenty- 
years,  I  have  always  been  annoyed 
to  have  my  letters  returned  to  me 
with  the  stenographer's  “improve¬ 
ments”  on  my  wording,  and  I  can 
immediately  detect  a  change  of 
any  ini|H>rtant  word  or  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  a  sentence.  This  is 
not  (Nissible  with  the  unique  cor¬ 
rection  plan  proposed  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Council. 


Unfortunately,  too,  as  the  cor¬ 
rector  goes  through  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  transcripts  according  to  tho 
new  plan,  he  will  gradually  br- 
come  aware  of  serious  but  hither¬ 
to  unnoticed  deviations  from  copy. 
Is  he  to  go  back  over  a  hundred 
transcripts  or  are  the  first  traa- 
scri{)ts  corrected  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  corrector’s  unfamilianty 
with  the  copy  while  the  later  tran¬ 
scripts  suffer  because  of  his  greater 
familiarity  with  the  text? 

Severe  limitations  on  the  space 
available  make  it  impossible  fur  me 
to  do  justice  cither  to  the  undis¬ 


puted  merits  of  the  new  certifka- 
tion  plan  or  to  the  many  apparent 
flaws  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
I  sincerely  ho{>c  that  these  com- 


tor 

ord 
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ments  will  nut  be  misconstrued 
as  an  attack  on  the  plan,  which  I 
feel  is  a  great  step  forward.  1 
wonder,  though,  whether  these  and 
many  similar  imperfections  in  the 
detailed  working  out  of  the  great 
plan  may  not  be  tlie  undoing  of 
something  needed  urgently  by 
business  and  business  education. 
Be  sure  to  write  me  your  thoughts 
tor  or  against  this  great  new  plan. 

•  •  Syieaking  of  wondering,  I 
don't  do  all  the  wondering  myself. 
At  the  E^.C.T.A.  in  March,  one 
teacher  came  up  to  me  with  "1 
Wonder  if  it  really  is  worth  sihile 
to  subscribe  for  the  BhW.’’  My 
most  convincing  answer  to  that  u 
that  the  Katharine  Gibbs  Schools 
have  always  been  so  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  magazine  that  they 
pay  fur  subscriptions  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  school — and  that  means 
a  lot  of  subscriptions,  too. 


PI  OMEGA  PI  ADDS  NEW  CHAPTER 


Anew  chapter  t)f  Pi  OmcRa  Pi,  national 
honorary  commercial  teachers’  fraternity, 
has  liecn  established  on  the  campus  of  State 
Teachers  Qillcue,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The 
officers  and  sponsor  of  Alpha  Epsilon  chapter 
arc  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Left  to  right,  they  arc:  Margaret  Twiford,  his¬ 
torian;  G.  H.  Parker,  assistant  professor  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  faculty  sponsor;  Margaret 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer;  Frances  Sherman, 
president;  and  Beatrice  Campbell,  vice  president. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dcxld  is  the  college  director  of  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training. 
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WORDS  THAT  NEED  WATCHING 

A  Continuing  Series 
Maurice  H.  Weseen 


Most  of  us  arc  woefully  lacking  in  the 
power  of  observation  or  deplorably 
careless  in  our  exercise  of  that  power.  We 
tail  to  note  differences  between  words.  Often 
this  failure  makes  one  the  laughing  stock  of 
his  neighbors.  Sometimes  it  has  much  more 
lerious  consequences. 

A  man  who  received  a  bill  refused  to  pay 
for  several  dittos  charged  to  him.  “I  didn’t 
order  them  and  I  didn’t  get  them,”  he  said, 
“and  I  won’t  pay  for  them.” 

Probably  no  reader  of  this  article  will  ever 
order  a  cartoon  of  cigarettes,  but  it  has  been 
done  many  times.  One  letter  makes  the 
difference  between  a  pasteboard  container 
and  a  drawing. 

When  casual  is  written  for  causal,  or  the 
reverse,  the  error  is  usually  called  typographi¬ 
cal.  To  some  people  that  seems  to  excuse 
an  error.  A  few  people  have  been  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  they  never  noticed  the 
distinction  between  these  adjectives.  Casual 
reading  or  casual  employment  is  occasional 
and  irregular.  A  casual  remark  is  an  in¬ 
cidental  remark  made  off-hand-r-just  a  re¬ 
mark  in  passing. 

There  may  be  a  causal  connection  iKtween 
this  remark  and  the  main  thread  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  often  causal  relationship  seems 
lacking.  There  is  a  direct  causal  connection 
between  food  and  growth  and  between  ex¬ 
ercise  and  health. 

The  old  form  casuality  is  now  obsolete. 
The  correct  form  is  casualty.  This  noun 
is  a  specialized  synonym  of  accident.  It  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  persons.  In  the  strictest  sense 
it  means  death,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
mean  severe  bodily  injury.  A  casualty  is  a 
mischance  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
person  concerned.  Our  newspapers  report 
many  automobile  accidents  every  day  and 
some  casualties.  From  such  accidents  the 
United  States  had  36,000  casualties  last  year. 
Casualty  insurance  is  primarily  insurance 
against  one’s  legal  liability  for  the  death  or 
injury  of  another  person.  It  means  also  in¬ 


surance  against  loss  arising  from  accident  to 
one’s  own  person.  In  some  instances,  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  also  covers  property  damage 
resulting  from  accident. 

Causality  is  a  philosophical  term  meaning 
the  principle  of  causal  relationship,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  cause  and  effect. 

Tire  strong,  heavy  cloth  used  for  sails  and 
tents  is  called  canvas.  'I'his  wt)rd  is  almost 
invariably  a  noun,  but  it  may  Ik  used  as  a 
verb,  meaning  to  cover  with  such  cloth. 
Some  people  have  canvased  their  screen  doors 
this  winter. 

To  solicit  orders,  votes,  or  subscriptions 
is  to  canvass.  A  detailed  solicitation,  ex¬ 
amination,  or  inquiry  is  a  canvass.  This 
word  is  equally  correct  as  a  verb  or  as  a 
noun.  “Canvassers  canvassing  for  canvas 
have  completed  a  canvass  of  the  city.” 

A  large,  mounted  gun  is  called  a  cannon. 
In  ordinary  usage,  several  of  these  guns  are 
called  cannons.  In  military  usage,  cannon 
is  a  collective  plural,  meaning  a  group  of 
cannons  or  that  part  of  an  army  that  oper¬ 
ates  them,  as  “( )ur  cannon  o|xrncd  fire,”  or 
"Our  cannon  were  quick  to  reply.” 

A  chasm  characterized  by  depth  and  steep 
sides  is  called  a  canon.  I  he  Grand  Canon 
of  Colorado  is  the  largest  of  the  earth’s 
many  canons.  The  .\nglicized  form  canyon 
is  preferable,  including  the  projKr  name, 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

More  troublesome  than  the  preceding 
words,  even  though  more  simple,  is  canon. 
This  word  has  a  number  of  meanings.  In 
various  religious  organizations,  clergymen 
and  ecclesiastical  officers  are  known  as 
canons.  An  ecclesiastical  law  is  a  canon. 
A  general  rule,  truth,  or  axiom  is  often 
called  a  canon.  A  criterion  or  a  standard  is 
known  as  a  canon.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
canon  of  taste  and  a  canon  of  art.  Pay¬ 
ments,  contributions,  and  tributes  to  some 
churches  arc  known  as  canons.  Tliis  versa¬ 
tile  word  has  other  sjKcializcd  and  technical 
meanings. 
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HE  LAMP  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


Patricl(  Henry  said,  “I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience." 


The  duplication  work  sheet  illustrated 
on  the  opposite  page  serves  several  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  school  in  many 
ways. 

The  work  sheets  may  be  duplicated  on 
some  inexpensive  grade  of  (laper  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  teachers  and  department  heads 
of  the  school.  When  a  teacher  wishes  to  have 
some  special  work  done,  she  may  fill  out  one 
of  these  work  sheets,  attach  it  to  the  work 
that  she  wishes  duplicated,  and  call  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  come  for  it. 

The  number  of  copies  desired  is  written  in 
the  proper  square  provided  at  the  top  of  the 
work  sheet.  For  instance,  if  600  copies  are 
desired,  the  number  600  is  entered  in  the 
square.  If  directions  arc  necessary,  they  may 
be  given  in  the  blank  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  directions  as  double  spacing, 
tabulations,  page  numbers,  omissions,  and 
the  like  may  also  be  given  in  this  blank  space. 
The  teacher  may  cither  sign  her  name  or  in¬ 
dicate  the  department  to  which  the  expense 
of  the  work  is  to  be  transferred. 

Thus  the  work  sheet  becomes  an  order  for 
duplication  work  to  be  done  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  for  any  teacher  or  official  of 
the  school.  The  work  is  placed  in  the  file 
basket  in  the  commercial  department  and  the 
office  practice  students  proceed  with  the  work 
during  their  laboratory  period. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  time 
himself  on  the  project  and  to  fill  out  the 
blanks  showing  the  number  of  stencils  or 
master  carbons  and  the  amount  of  paper  used, 
and  the  time  spent  working  on  the  project. 
If  the  project  is  not  finished  by  one  student, 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  sec  that  some  other 
student  completes  the  work  and  fills  in  the 
necessary  blanks.  Thus  the  work  sheet  be¬ 
comes  a  student  time  record. 


Before  the  work  is  returned  to  the  teacher 
who  requested  it,  the  student  takes  the  fin¬ 
ished  duplications  and  stencils  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  for  evaluation.  A  check  mark 
in  the  blanks  allotted  for  excellent,  good,  fair, 
average,  poor,  or  repeat  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  present.  Grades  for  the  work  may  be 
put  in  the  blanks  as  well,  thus  making  the 
work  sheet  serve  as  the  student’s  record  for 
the  project. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  work  sheet,  when 
given  to  the  record  keeper  or  bookkeeper, 
provides  information  about  the  project  so  that 
he  can  transfer  the  project  expense  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  department.  Furthermore,  from  this 
work  sheet  the  superintendent  or  supervisor 
can  be  kept  informed  of  details  that  affect 
administration.  Summary  sheets  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  can  be  made  out  and  kept  to 
show  various  departmental  expenses  andciieck 
against  inventories  for  reordering  supplies. 

In  short,  the  advantages  of  the  work  sheet 
are: 
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.\cts  as  a  writtiii  order  and  evidrner  of  work  done 
in  the  commercial  dr(>arlmcnt. 

.\cts  as  a  direction  {(uide  to  stiHients  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  de|urtment. 

.V'ts  as  a  lime  and  jjrade  record  for  students. 

Saves  the  teacher’s  time  in  trying  to  rememlx-r 
quantity,  directions,  and  other  details  to  re|seat 
to  students. 

Provides  information  for  the  bookkeeper  and  the 
administrator. 

— /.  A.  McFadzen,  Lindsay 
(California)  High  School. 


•  Mrs.  M.  P.  (iReene,  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
has  instituted  a  unique  plan  in  an  endeavor 
to  assist  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  fur¬ 
ther  tuition  in  her  school. 

After  carefully  selecting  students  of  the 
right  type,  Mrs.  Greene  places  them  in  po- 
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1  sitions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their 
Bitural  abilities  and  their  present  training. 
Then  she  trains  these  students  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  duties  of  the  offices  in  which  they  are 
placed,  teaching  first  the  essential  k.iowledges 
and  skills. 

We  are  passing  on  Mrs.  (Irccne’s  idea  l)e- 
causc  we  believe  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  put 
into  operation,  and  its  practical  helpfulness 
to  students  will  appeal  to  private-school  own¬ 
ers  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 

Station  KTRN 

•  The  students  in  the  second-year  typing 
class  respond  eagerly  to  the  idea  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  group  as  a  company  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  some  definite  business  activity.  Not 
only  does  this  project  stimulate  interest  that 
has  been  somewhat  dulled  by  routine  work, 
but  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  acquired  skills  and  the  development 


of  executive  and  administrative  ability  in 
the  students. 

After  the  officers  have  lieen  elected,  the 
following  points  are  discussed  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  recorded  by  the  secretary: 

1.  Kind  of  business  in  which  we  wish  to  cnjtafrc. 

2.  An  appropriate  name  for  the  firm. 

3.  Selection  of  our  corres(M)ndenis;  that  is,  another 
class  within  the  schiMil,  or  the  commercial  class 
of  another  school. 

3.  \  desijtn  for  letterheads.  Such  designs  can  be 
worked  out  nicely  by  using  both  elite  and 
pica  ty|ie.  A  little  color,  if  desired,  may  be 
added  effectively  by  using  a  red  ribtion  on  the 
typewriter. 

The  choice  this  year  was  radio.  The  re¬ 
sult:  Station  K  T  R  N. — Sister  A/.  Canssima. 
St.  Mary’s  .  icademy,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana. 

A  Chart  of  Shorthand  Principles 

•  The  chart  in  the  illustration  on  page  71H 
is  a  means  of  enabling  the  student  to 
“see"  the  system  of  shoithand  learning  as  a 
whole,  and,  therefore,  to  untierstand  the  part 


WORK  SHEET 

Duplication  Projects;  Secretarial  Training  Projects 


Mimeograph 

Ditto 

Carlxin 

Tyj>c 

Clerical 

Sicnograjihic 

Indicate  tyjK  of  iluplicaiion  by  jdacing  the  number  of  cojiies  desired  in  aiiprojiriate  square.  Work  asked 
for  should  be  in  Commerce  Dejiartment  two  days  before  ncedcil. 

Directions 

(Space  here  for  directions.) 

Supervisor's  Criticism  of  Work  When  Completed 


Excellent 

(icNid 

Fair 

Average 

Poor 

Rejseat 

1 

1 

Student's  initials  .  Time . Student's  initials  . 

Student’s  initials  .  Time  .  .Student’s  initials 

Number  of  stencils  on  this  project ,  . Amount  of  ditto  jiajier . 

Number  of  ditto  carbons  t.n  jiroject  .  Amount  of  tyjiing  paper  . .  . 

Amount  of  mimeograph  jiaper  .  Other  supplies  . 

Transfer  project  exjKnse  to  Ifejiartment  of  .  .  .  . 

Collect  the  jiroject  expense  from  .  ■ 

(This  Work  Sheet  Is  Described  on  the  Opposite  Pace) 
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that  each  unit,  rule,  or  expedient  plays  in 
completing  the  whole  structure.  I'he  chart 
may  l)c  reprcxiuced  in  two  sizes — large,  for 
classroom  display;  and  small,  fur  distribution 
among  the  students. 

l”he  numlx-rs  show  at  a  glance  the  unit  or 
units  dealing  with  any  [tarticular  principle, 
and  are  thus  a  convenient  index.  The  circles 
may  he  filled  in  with  colored  ink  when  the 
units  arc  completed,  either  by  the  teacher  or 
by  the  students  uiuler  the  instructions  of  the 
teacher. 

The  chart  is  useful  Ixrcause  it  can  easily  he 
adapted  to  various  kinds  of  contests;  it  is  a 
means  of  determining  class  [X)sitions;  and  it 
may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  students. — Harold  W.  Good  hall, 
School  of  Shorthand,  Coventry,  England. 

•  Most  of  i:s  think  of  the  tyjicwriter  as  a 
machine  to  Ixr  used  in  business  offices  and,  to 
some  extent,  at  home  f(>r  private  and  siKial 
correspondence. 


However,  the  interesting  cut  on  this  page, 
illustrating  an  Underwootl  Standard  1  y|ic- 
writcr  used  by  the  United  States  Navy  De¬ 
partment  in  making  out  reserve  officers’  com¬ 
missions,  shows  one  of  the  many  special  uses 
for  the  tyjxrwriter. 

When  equip|x.-d  with  Old  Knglish  tyfxr,  the 
ty{x-writcr  is  used  satisfactorily  and  econom¬ 
ically  for  filling  in  names  on  diplomas. 


•  Lixirs  Ci.AV  Spf.ncfr,  president  of  Sf>enccr’s 
Business  (College,  New  Orleans,  died  February 
6.  He  was  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  S[)cnccr,  wlio  was  liorn  in  Ruston,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  Following  his  graduation,  he  was 
principal  of  a  high  sclux)!  in  Nacogd(x:hcs, 
Texas.  I.atcr  he  returned  to  D>uisiana  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  business  college  in  Shrevc}X)rt,  mov¬ 
ing  to  New  Orleans  a  few  years  later,  where 
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he  organized  the  Spencer  Business  College. 

.\lx)ut  lyO.f  he  purchased  Chartier  Electric 
Shorthand,  revised  the  system,  and  published 
it  as  Chanier-S()enccrian  Shorthand,  and  later  as 
S|Knccrian  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  survived  by  a  son.  Clay;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Selccr  and  Charlotte 
Spencer;  a  brother,  Ernest  Spencer,  of  Ruston; 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Moore,  of  Baton  Rouge. 
The  school  will  continue  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Selcer. 
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OU  AND  YOU  AND  THE  B.  E.  W. 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson 

Dedicated  to  the  lighter  things  tn  Itje.  l^t's  all  share  our  pet 
professional  peeves,  recollections,  and  classroom  chuck^les 


jS'Ci  in  a  while  a  letter  comes 
'  liunK.  aiUlrcsseil  to  the  Blsi- 
^  Ew  i-stion  WoRi  i>,  370  Madi- 
Arenue.  anti  bearing  the  casual 
jrr-'i.i  i;|xxl  notation,  ‘‘Not  at 
(jrlt'.ii" — which,  we  su|>{k>sc, 

■  370  Madison. 

Anal  amuses  us  is  that  the 
,  (  jr'ton  never  seems  to  be  at 
gvprised  not  to  find  us  there. 
I:  don't  know  how  you  would 
surprise  with  a  rubber 
I  ip.  an)  way.) 

s.iiK  tlay  we’re  Koin^  to  send 
rethinc  to  ourselves  at  that  ad- 
.1  anti  then  up  there  and 
i:c  behind  a  (xitted  palm  to  see 
»  it  stiuntls  to  be  pa^ed  at  the 
ti^.jrlton.  It  seems  like  a  jfixxl 
.asr  (or  buying  a  new  hat. 

•  In  A  KicKNT  RADIO  broatl- 
I'C  describing  an  interview  with 
'  GrcKK>  laiwcll  I  homas  quotetl 
'  CreKjt’s  favorite  story  of  a 
raii({r.i;i|i(  r’s  error.  .V  credit  man, 
bRTtrini;  an  int|uiry  about  a  cer- 
iri  man's  credit,  tlictated  a  quick 
Mr  to  j{<*  thf  bottom  of  a 
tt<r.  He  tlictatetl:  "As  to  his 
nlii.  the  sky's  the  limit." 


The  girl  transcribed  it:  ‘‘.\s  to 
his  credit,  this  guy's  the  limit!" 
.And  that’s  the  way  it  was  mailed. 

We  wonder  whether  the  dicutor 
was  near  enough  divine  to  for¬ 
give  her! 

•  •  M  ISS  HaZKL  G.  KROt’SI-.,  of 
the  AltrMina  (Pennsylvania)  High 
Schrxjl,  re|x>rts  the  following  stu¬ 
dent  comments  on  insurance: 

If  a  (lerson  is  insured  and  dies 
he  will  tell  what  to  do  with  the 
money  after  they  used  what  they 
needed. 

Insuring  a  life  is  very  much  like 
insuring  a  machine  because  if  you 
insure  your  life  and  have  a  danger¬ 
ous  )ob  it  isn't  doing  you  any  giMxl 
to  be  insured,  the  same  with  a 
machine,  a  machine  is  no  gixid  in¬ 
sured  because  it  has  no  life  to 
worry  about  and  you  do. 

•  •  Dr.  Dil  ls  K.  Bison  remarks, 
in  “Be  (»la<l  You’re  Neurotic": 

“As  regards  reading,  we  often 
read  what  is  not  on  the  printeil 
or  written  page  and  trans|H>se,  in¬ 
sert,  .  or  omit  words  that  reveal 
unconsciously  what  we  are  think¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Some  years  ago  my  own 


The  BEW,  be¬ 
hind  a  polled 
palm  al  ihe  Rut- 
Carlton,  wailing 
to  be  paged 


secretary  often  hit  the  T-key  by 
mistake.  1  discovered  a  voting  man 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  was 
courting  her." 

The  giKMl  iliKtor  (both  M.l). 
and  Ph.D.)  tioesn't  go  on  to  tell 
whether  the  secretary  married 
Thomas  and  stop()ed  making  typ¬ 
ing  errors  or  whether,  Ix-ing  tickle, 
she  Ix'gan  hitting  the  R,  the  H.  or 
the  Q. 

If  one  of  your  young  lady  typing 
students  seems  to  hit  all  the  keys 
wrong,  (lerhaps  you  should  find 
out  whether  she  is  much  viught 
alter  before  you  conclude  she  is 
simply  not  attending  to  business. 

SaMPI.F.  ok  work  fRODlTKK  BY 
A'I'.RY  KICKLE  TYPIST 

In  rgfward  to  yoir 
shipmrnt  of  May  90 
we  sre  at  a  Ipss  to 

•  •  WHii.E  AM)  we  told  you 
about  Miss  M.  Kmily  (ireenaway, 
whose  students  (lersisted  (for  a 
while)  in  addressing  her  "Hey 
Miss  !" 

In  a  like  situation  is  Miss  Perle 
Mane  Parvis,  of  Hammond  (Indi¬ 
ana)  High  SchiMil.  Her  students 
greet  her,  with  simple  kindliness, 
“Hello,  Teach." 

•  •  The  typkwritib  repair  man 
was  nearly  through  fixing  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  classriMim  of  Spalding 
(Nebraska)  .Academy,  so  Sister 
Clare  asked  the  boy  at  the  next 
desk  whether  his  machine  needed 
any  attention. 

"Yes,"  said  young  Francis,  with 
the  promjHness  of  one  who,  after 
considerable  research,  has  reached 
a  definite  conclusion,  “some  of  the 
keys  are  in  the  wrong  place." 

•  •  Debtor:  Here’s  that  quarter  I 
borrowed  from  you  last  year. 

('rkditor:  You  keep  it.  You’ve  had 
It  so  long  now  that  it  isn’t  worth 
while  for  me  to  change  my  opin- 
K>n  of  you  just  for  two  bits. 

— Flaihei. 
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ROMER  THINKERGRAMS 

These  thoughts  are  expressed  so  you  may  thinl(  "now 
that  I  thlnif^  of  it,  /  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  it  if 
someone’s  thinl(ing  hadn’t  made  the  thought  mine.’’ 


"IT^HKN  they  went  to  view  how 
much  l^jnar«l»»  hd<l  finished 
of  a  paintin}{>  the  report  came 
back:  “He  is  applying  himself  pas¬ 
sionately  to  geometry,  but  he  can't 
vay  a  g*K>tl  word  for  the  brush." 

I-eonardo  shifted  his  attention 
from  one  thing  to  another;  then  re¬ 
turned  with  new  inspiration  and 
im|>roved  ability  to  complete  the 
task  which  might  otherwise  have 
staled  to  his  touch.  Try  the  idea  on 
your  own  jobs. 

*  *  * 

'  #  'O  be  diiiuaded  by  defeat 
^  is  belter  than  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  not  to  try. 


that  you  could  best  express — and 
you  have  solved  the  reason  for 
which  you  live.  Give  that  ability  its 
fullest  outlet,  carry  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  talent  you  discover  with¬ 
in  you,  and  you  are  achieving  the 
highest  purpose  of  your  life. 

*  *  * 


surcease  in  some  form  of  inspired 
cxprcssHjn.  But  for  the  indiviilial 
having  one  of  the  creative  gifts, 
hardship  is  usually  just  the  thinn 
needed  to  fan  the  spark  to  flame— 
:n  its  cultivation  the  possessor  sees 
ahead  final  escape  from  the  burden¬ 
some  circumstances  of  his  drab 

CXIStCIU-r. 


4 


'T’//£  absence  of  words  of- 
ten  indicates  the  presence 
of  thought,  white  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  words  often  proves 
the  absence  of  thought. 


How  Hardship  Helps 


★  *  ★ 


'T^HE  fellow  who  thinks  he 
^  can  skip  some  steps  in  the 
ladder  of  success  by  sub¬ 
stituting  mental  agility  for 
true  ability  has  decidedly  the 
"mnf"  idea. 
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Giving  a  Law  the  Lie 

WHAT  is  Nature's  first  law.’ 

Not  self-preservation.  Not 
that  the  fittest  shall  survive.  But 
that  all  shall  have  the  opixirtunity 
of  expressHin. 

A  plant  will  struggle  from  be¬ 
neath  a  pressing  stone,  lean  from 
shadow  toward  sun,  in  order  to 
give  one  burst  of  beauty — then  die. 
A  backbroken  rail-splittcr  worked 
problems  with  charcoal  on  the  hack 
of  a  shovel  in  a  hearthfire's  fitful 
light,  to  express  the  principle  that 
all  men  should  be  free — then  his 
life  was  sniitfai  out  by  an  assassin. 
Men  and  women  endure  hardship, 
hunger,  opprobrium,  for  the  right 
to  express  the  thing  that  boils  in 
their  bosoms  like  lava  in  a  crater, 
fur  just  one  fierce  eruption.  I'his 
[tassion  for  expression  is  what  drives 
forward  even  the  creative  impulse. 
Infinity,  whatever  that  is,  has  per¬ 
fection  in  mind  for  this  thing  we 
know  as  life.  The  progress  toward 
perfection  is  Nature's  pageant  of 
expression.  Therefore,  expression  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature. 

Search  your  miuI  for  what  it  is 


'T’HtRF.'S  nothing  standard  about 
what  hardship  does  to  a  man  or 
woman.  One  will  take  it  as  fibre- 
toughening  baptism  under  fire; 
another  will  cringe  and  despair. 
The  hurts  of  hardship  make  many 
who  are  blessed  with  genius  more 
determined  that  their  gift  shall 
finally  be  recognized. 

Because  Nature  could  not  foresee 
Man's  iniquities  of  Civilization, 
some  divinely  gifted  are  not  al¬ 
lotted  the  stamiiu  to  stand  the 
hardship  thrust  ujxin  them.  Pov¬ 
erty  and  struggle  shrivel  and  blast 
their  genius. 

Hardship  calls  forth  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  individual.  It  makes 
using  the  mind  imperative.  It 
sharpens  the  faculties  upon  which 
competence  broadens.  It  keens  the 
desire  for  a  more  ideal  form  of 
living,  and  energizes  the  spirit  to¬ 
ward  the  objective.  Most  often, 
therefore,  hardship  is  the  low  point 
against  which  the  ball  of  Being  uii- 
pacts  to  boiuKe  to  a  higher  level 
than  that  from  which  it  started.  As 
hardship  diminishes,  progress  lags; 
without  the  whip  the  beast  doesn't 
strain  to  the  load. 

Hardship  is  an  endless  monotony 
for  the  labor-driven  wretch  lacking 


The  Buying  Point  ' 

PTON  SINCLAIR  sup|x>rt«l 

himself  by  writing  from  tht  ^ 

time  he  was  fifteen.  Conan  Doyk 
was  an  army  doctor;  he  duln'l  i 

create  Sherlock  Holmes  till  he  was 
forty.  Cialsworthy  did  his  first  writ¬ 
ing  at  thirty.  At  sixty,  after  a  life  of 
hardship,  including  slavery  after  his 
capture  by  Moors,  Cervantes  in  pov¬ 
erty  wrote  “Don  Quixote”;  while, 
at  twenty-nine,  H.  G,  Wells  was  al¬ 
ready  a  prosperous  and  successful 
writer.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fore-tellable 
moment  in  a  man's  years  when  hu 
full  talents  will  leap  forth. 

P  -k  it 

Being  firm  with  yourself 
may  be  just  the  thing 
tacking  to  get  you  into  the 
firm  with  the  others  who 
rate  a  place  in  the  business 
firmament. 

FRANK  ROMFR 
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THE  LOOKOUT 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Let  Air.  Bowie  help  solve  your  equipment  and 
supplies  problems.  He’ll  be  glad  to  hear  jrom  you 


The  question  is:  “How  can  we  get  an 
even  right-hand  margin  in  typed  bul¬ 
letins  and  schtx)l  papers?” 

The  answer  is:  By  using  the  new  Vari- 
Spacc  typewriter  manufactured  by  the 
Hooven  Automatic  Typewriter  Corporation. 

After  typing  the  desired  matter  with  nor¬ 
mal  spacing,  determine  where  the  right- 
hand  margin  is  to  be  and  adjust  the  lines  by 
means  of  variable  spacing.  If  the  lines  are 
longer  than  you  wish,  crowd  the  letters  by 
the  turn  of  a  key  that  permits  one  more 
character  to  the  inch.  When  lines  are  too 
short,  the  reverse  operation  jiermits  you  to 
type  one  less  character  to  the  inch.  So  pre¬ 
cise  is  the  adjustment  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  the  difference  in  spacing  without 
using  a  magnifying  glass.  No  more  of  those 
extra  spaces  between  words! 


41 

corru 


llie  Jay-Way  door  holder  or  door 
stop,  made  of  flexible  metal  and  heavy 
gated  rubber,  slips  easily  under  the  door 


and  holds  it  from  moving  in  either  direction, 
although  the  device  is  not  attached  to  either 
door  or  floor.  It  is  packed  in  an  individual 
box  for  mailing. 


A  A  picture  in  Ameruan  Husmess  show  s 
I  a  stenographer  receiving  instructions 
over  the  Philco-Phone,  a  remote  station  of 
which  is  on  her  desk.  The  chief  talks  from 
his  sanctum  sanctorum  anti  she  hears  as  well 
as  if  she  were  seated  Ixrsidc  him.  Philco- 
Phone  is  a  new  two-way  interoffice  com¬ 
munication  system  made  by  the  Philco  Radio 
and  Television  Corjxiration,  built  to  serve 
from  one  to  four  remote  stations  connected 
with  the  master  control  unit. 


43 


Scotch  Cellulose  Ta|Kr  is  a  transparent 
adhesive  ta[X‘  convenient  for  attaching 


bulletins  and  class  pa|K‘rs  to  walls  or  bulletin 
boards.  It  docs  away  with  thumlvtack 
marks,  is  easy  to  apply,  and  leaves  no  residue 
after  it  is  removed.  Because  it  is  fully  trans¬ 
parent  and  docs  not  dry,  crack,  or  curl,  it 
is  good  for  mending  torn  pages  of  Ixx^ks. 
It  is  convenient,  also,  for  attaching  name 
cards  to  lockers. 


A  A  The  Ross-Memo  Pencil  contains  a  roll 
of  payicr  for  taking  notes.  The  |x:ncil 
is  black  and  gold,  standard  size,  with  extra 
leads  and  an  eraser.  It  propels  and  rc|xls 
the  lead.  Pajxrr  refills  arc  available  for  re 
loading.  This  pencil  is  recommended  as  an 
excellent  gift  or  prize. 


.May,  19  f  7 

A.  A.  Bowie 

'I'he  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circle*!  below. 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44 

Name  . 

.\dilrcss  . 
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National  Catholic  High  School 
Typewriting  Contest  Results 

•  The  second  annual  Evcry-Pupil  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Catholic  High  School  Typists  Association 
was  held  March  II.  This  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  each  of  the  member  schools  by  a 
commercial  instructor  not  affiliated  with  the 
school,  assisted  by  two  other  disinterested 
persons.  Fifty  Catholic  secondary  schools 
participated,  with  a  total  of  2,691  contestants. 

A  Champion  Trophy  was  awarded  to  the 
school  ranking  highest  according  to  class 
median  in  both  the  novice  and  the  amateur, 
divisions.  Second  and  third  trophies  were 
given  to  the  second-  and  third-ranking 
schools. 

llie  ten  highest-ranking  individuals  re¬ 
ceived  ribbon  awards.  Scores  were  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  accuracy  and  speed. 

EVERY-PUPIL  TYPEWRITINr;  CONTEST 
Amatfx’r  Division 

■  Median 


School  Score 

Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas  . .  136.65 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  Belleville,  Illinois  . .  135.11 

St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  .  133.76 

Novice  Division 

Mt.  St.  Benedict's  Academy,  Crookston, 

Minnesota  .  133.83 

St.  Xavier's  High  School,  Junction  City, 

Kansas  .  120.28 

St.  Joseph’s  Commercial  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  .  110.11 


Amatei;*  Division,  Honorable  Mention:  Aquin 
High  Scho<»l,  Freeport,  Illinois;  St.  Joseph’s  Com¬ 
mercial,  Chicago,  Illinois;  St.  Xavier’s  High  School, 
Junction  City,  Kansas;  Madonna  High  School,  Au¬ 
rora,  Illinois;  St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafayette, 
Imliana;  Mt.  St.  Bencrlict’s  Academy,  Crookston, 
Minnevita;  St.  Joseph's  College  and  Military 
Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

Novice  Division,  Honorable  Mention:  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora,  Illim.is;  Aquin  High  School,  Free¬ 
port,  Illinois;  St.  (Jeorge's  High  School,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  Girls  C.atholK:  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas; 
St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Academy  of  Holy  Angels,  Minnea|mlis,  Minnesota. 

The  Individual  Typewriting  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  organization  took  place  on  April 
29.  In  this  contest,  not  more  than  five  and 
not  less  than  three  students  from  those 


schools  holding  membership  in  the  .Vsso-- 
tion  participated  in  each  section.  Indi\ id- 
pin  awards  were  given  to  the  three  hi^4ir, 
ranking  students  in  each  division.  Th 
were  seven  ribbon  awards  in  each  division : 
the  contestants  ranking  highest  after  i 
first  three  places.  First-  second-  and  thi: 
place  certificates  were  granted  to  the  sch,, 
ranking  thus  in  each  section  according 
merit  points  determined  by  the  .ichlr. 
ments  of  the  contestants.  Each  school  i.hi«- 
its  contestants  to  enter  the  Individu 
Contest. 
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The  National  Catholic  High  Sihc« 
Typists  Association  was  organized  in  I'^^J 
at  Hays,  Kansas,  and  since  then  has  retain? 
its  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph’s  C'ollcgc  jn 
Military  Academy.  The  association  ' 
officially  approved  by  the  Most  Revtrci: 
Francis  J.  Tief,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  ('or 
cordia  Diocese. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  as  follows: 


Ilk 


Honorary  President,  the  Very  Reverend  Alfroi 
Carney,  O.  M.  Cap.,  presiiient  «f  .St.  Jdseph's  Col¬ 
lege  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas;  Prestdev 
Ll.  Col.  G.  W.  Gatschet,  of  the  same  school;  Viu 
President,  Reverend  Matthew  Pekari,  O.  M.  Cap., 
of  the  same  school;  Secretary,  Sr.  M.  Lucida. 
C.S.A.,  (iirls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas; 
Treasurer,  Sr.  M.  Bernita,  S.S.J.,  St.  Mary’*  Higb 
SchcNil,  (>orham,  Kansas. 


A  Commercial  Fair  in  Pennsylvania 


•  The  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa 
tion  has  announced  a  Osmmcrcial  State  Fair,  to 
Ise  held  in  the  John  Harris  High  SchcMiI,  Harris¬ 
burg,  on  .May  14  and  15. 

Exhibitors  will  display  miKlern  texts,  supplies, 
and  office  equipment,  and  expert  demonstrators 
will  be  on  hand  to  explain  the  various  machines 
Charts  on  commercial  curricula,  occupational 
surveys,  and  guidance  data  will  be  available. 
Outstanding  commercial  educators  will  give  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Programs  may  be  olitaincd  by  writing  to  the 
.secretary,  Elizabeth  H.  (Jintzer,  2152  North 
Sixth  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Charles 
S.  Smith,  of  Carlisle  Commercial  College,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pennsylvania,  is  general  chairman. 

This  new  idea  may  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
in  some  of  the  other  commercial  associations 
whose  executive  committees  arc  wondering  how 
to  brighten  up  their  programs. 
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NEW  LIST  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 

FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Compiled  by  Lawrence  Van  Horn 


Indiana  University,  Extension  Division, 
Bioomi'ngton,  Indiana.  Lantern  slides  and 
films  are  available  to  groups  outside  the  state 
st  Indiana  at  a  rental  fee  of  $I  a  set  or  a  reel 
(or  each  day  of  use.  Liberal  reductions  in 
rental  are  made  when  materials  arc  sched¬ 
uled  for  use  more  than  one  day.  No  charge 
ii  made  for  time  consumed  in  transit. 


16  MM.  Silent  Films 


Utrl(et  Gardening.  1  reel.  Greenhouse  construction 
and  gardening  contrasted  with  outdoor  gardening 
in  the  South.  Marketing  produce  by  refrigerator 
cars.  May  be  used  in  courses  in  marketing. 

Commercial  Geography.  Many  films  are  available. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  list  them  here. 

hnama  Canal.  1  reel.  Scenes  ami  animations  lo¬ 
cate  the  Panama  Canal  and  picture  the  gigantic 
task  of  sanitation  and  construction  undertaken  to 
shorten  the  route  to  the  Orient. 

Overland  to  California.  1  reel.  The  evolution  of 
westward  highways,  from  pioneer  days  to  present- 
day  air  routes.  From  the  Wyoming  Plateau  and 
Basin  through  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  San  Francisco. 

Ocean  Liners.  1  reel.  Can  be  used  effectively  in 
classes  in  transportation.  Shows  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  regarding  modern  ocean  transixjr- 
ution. 

Interdependence.  2  reels.  Shows  how  the  world  and 
its  peoples  are  now  dependent  upon  one  another. 

From  Tree  to  Newspaper.  I  reel.  Includes  the  steps 
involved  in  felling  a  tree,  getting  out  logs,  floating 
them  to  market,  making  wo<xl  pulp,  and  making 
paper  ready  for  printing. 

Transportation  on  the  Great  Lah_es.  1  reel.  May  be 
used  in  studying  transjxjrtation,  or  any  region  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  lakes. 

Land  Transportation.  1  reel.  The  progression  of 
land  transportation  through  the  ages. 

Maying  a  Booh-  1  reel.  The  manufacture  of  paper, 
editing  of  manuscripts,  hand  and  machine  com¬ 
position,  electrotyping  ot  the  text,  and  the  making 
of  halftone  illustrations. 

Communication  via  Electricity.  1  reel.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  electric  bell,  the  telegraph,  the 
cable,  voice  waves,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and 
the  radiophone.  Each  step  is  clearly  explained 
by  animated  diagrams  and  photographs  of  the 
various  instrunrents  in  operation  in  everyday  life. 

The  fournalist.  1  reel.  Duties  of  a  reporter,  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer,  and  a  foreign  correspondent  on  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper;  international  news-gathering 


(  Continued ) 


agencies;  "rewrite”  men;  caption  writing;  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  mmlern  newspaper  office;  physical 
make-up;  operation  of  the  plant. 

Transportation.  1  reel.  Transportation  developments 
within  the  United  States  during  the  past  150  years. 

Choosing  Your  Vocation.  1  reel.  Outlines  the  voca¬ 
tional  problems  of  a  high  school  boy  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  adjust  himself. 


Lantern  Slides 


There  are  many  lantern  slides  on  commer¬ 
cial  geography. 


Making  Paper.  31  plain. 

Aviation,  Senes  1.  49  plain.  From  the  early  dawn 
of  aviation  to  F-5-L  flying  boat,  which  was  a 
standard  patrol  of  the  United  States  Navy  during 
1917. 

Aviation,  Series  //.  40  plain.  Development  from  the 
time  of  the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille  to  the 
Hawaiian  flight  <if  Emory  Bronte  and  Ernest 
Smith. 

.iviation.  Series  III.  35  plain.  Starts  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  s<ilo  flight  of  l.irutrnant  R.  R.  Bentley,  who 
flew  to  ('.aiio  Town.  Shows  airplane  development. 

Transportation.  2H  plain.  Progress  made  in  trans¬ 
portation  methiMls. 

Types  of  Transportation.  50  cohircd.  Progress  of 
transportation  through  the  ages. 

.4  Book  in  Its  Making.  31  plain. 

Printing.  30  plain.  Development  of  printing  from 
oral  tradition,  picture  writing,  and  writing  on 
stones  to  the  moilern  printing  press. 

Printing.  40  plain.  History  ami  mechanics  of  print¬ 
ing. 

Story  of  the  Iron  Horse.  25  plain.  The  importance 
of  the  locomotive  in  transjiortation;  the  evolution 
of  the  “Iron  Horse"  from  the  "Tom  Thumb"  in 
1829  to  the  mtxlern  streamlined  "Zephyr." 

.Hr  Transportation.  25  plain.  Early  efforts  to  fly; 
the  first  Wright  airplane  of  1904;  mmlern  passen¬ 
ger  planes;  dirigibles;  hydroplanes;  army  Iximb- 
ing  planes;  and  many  others. 

Camous  Mathematicians.  50  plain.  Famous  math¬ 
ematicians  from  the  early  (Jreeks  to  the  present. 
The  lecture  presents  some  of  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  of  these  famous  |icrsons  and  also  illus¬ 
trates  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  mathemat¬ 
ics.  Excellent  for  high  schmil  mathematics  clubs  or 
for  class  use. 

Some  Uses  of  Mathematics.  28  plain.  Shows  some 
of  the  many  applications  of  mathematics  to  the 
various  phases  of  life  about  us. 
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The  Ml-EUctric  Ship.  39  plain.  Shows  the  modern 
all -electric  ship. 

Iowa  State  OrLUECE,  Ames,  Iowa,  Visual 
Instruction  Service.  A  service  fee  sufficient 
to  cover  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  handling 
and  shipping  will  be  charged  each  user  of 
motion  picture  film  and  other  visual  mate¬ 
rial.  This  fee  is  not  a  rental  charge.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  outside  of  Iowa  desiring  service  should 
write  for  special  details  of  distribution. 

Cotnmeraal  Geography.  There  are  a  jjreat  nunilKT 
on  this  suhiect  in  both  the  35  mm.  anrl  16  mm. 
silent. 

Marhetmg.  They  have  practically  the  same  films  on 
this  subject  that  are  distributed  through  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Great  iMl^es.  I  reel.  16  mm.  silent.  Diagram 
of  the  lakes,  and  other  interesting  facts. 

The  Panama  Canal.  1  reel.  16  mm.  silent.  Ijoca- 
tion  of  the  Panama  Clanal;  comparison  of  routes; 
sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  other  important 
facts. 

/f  Money-Mak^ing  Industry.  I  reel.  16  mm.  silent. 
1'he  story  of  the  making  of  money  in  Canada. 
Various  processes  of  coinage  are  clearly  shown. 
Interdependence.  2  reels.  1 6  mm.  silent.  Aims 
toward  the  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  indivklual  of  his  place  in  present-day  inter¬ 
dependent  society  and  his  relations  and  resfion- 
sibilities  to  other  individuals. 

Gladd  Lantern  Slides 

Maying  a  Modern  Newspaper.  35  plain  sIhIcs  ami 
descriptive  notes.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
many  prtKesses  in  the  pioduction  of  a  large  city 
daily. 

Manufacture  of  Paper.  39  plain  si  ales  and  ilescrip- 
tive  notes.  A  review  of  pa|Kr  making  from  an¬ 
cient  times  to  the  present. 

Telephone  in  America.  50  plain  slides  and  descrip¬ 
tive  notes.  Photograph  of  201  jsarts  of  a  tele¬ 
phone. 

"Numher,  Please"  in  IS  Languages.  6-1  coloretl 
slides  and  tlescriptivc  notes.  The  telephone  in 
the  countries  of  the  wo/  cl.  Very  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  show  scenes  in  San  Francisco  ami  other 
places. 

EitPi  Pictures  Consultants,  Inc.,  ZSO 
West  57ih  Street,  New  York  City.  Have 
the  following  instructional  sound  films.  They 
have  some  on  commercial  geography,  also, 
which  are  not  listed  here.  All  sound  films  are 
safety  stock  and  available  in  16  mm.  and  35 
mm.  sound-on-film.  Average  running  time  is 
11  minutes  for  1  reel.  Sale  prices  are:  1-reel 
subjects,  16  mm.,  $50;  2-reel  subjects,  16  mm.. 


$85;  1-reel  subjects,  35  mm.,  $100;  and  2-r«l 
subjects,  35  mm.,  $190. 


For  Sale  Only 

The  Development  of  Transportation.  1  reel.  Pr«e«i 
tranv|Mirtation  developments  within  the  Unnai 
States  during  the  past  15U  years. 

Choosing  Your  Vocation.  I  reel.  Dr.  Kilson  tnaiii 
the  role  of  a  psychoanalyst  as  he  interprets  ib 
Vocational  problems  of  a  high  sch<Mil  boy  who  ■ 
making  an  effort  to  adfust  himself. 

For  Sai  l  or  Rentai. 

Films  on  teacher  training  (|>riccs  are  exclusive  of 
transportation  charges);  I -reel  subiects,  16  mni„^^ 
$f.50  per  day  of  use;  2-recl  subjects,  16  mm.,  $7  per 
day  of  use;  1-reel  subiects,  35  mm.,  S5  per  day  of 
use;  and  2-rccl  subjects,  35  mm.,  SIO  per  day  of 
use.  (Prices  arc  subject  to  change.) 

Teaching  and  Sound  l-ilms.  1  reel.  Rased  upon 
research  and  eX|x-rimentation.  This  picture  depKb 
methods  of  using  the  sound  film  in  the  clasi- 


Dynamic  learning.  2  reels.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  sets  forth 
smne  of  the  principles  unslerlying  “creative"  cr 
“progressive”  education. 

Individual  Differences  in  Arithmetic.  2  reels.  Dr.  Bus- 
well  illustrates  three  diagnostic  technujues. 

Guidance  in  Puhiic  Schools.  2  reels.  Dr.  Allen  sets  | 
forth  some  of  the  problems  of  organizing  and  ad-  [j 
ministering  guidance  in  public  schcwils. 

Miscellaneous  Films 

Two  Salesmen  in  Search  of  an  Order.  16  inm 
sound-on-film.  non-inflammable.  Runs  for  35  min¬ 
utes  at  23  pictures  a  secoml,  1.216  feet  long. 
Available  through  the  Dictaphone  Sales  Oirpora- 
tion,  420  l.exington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Free  loan. 

Bach  of  Banhs  and  Business.  35  mm.  (theater  size) 
ami  16  mm.  (portable).  Running  time,  26  min¬ 
utes,  distributrti  free  of  charge  to  those  located 
within  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District,  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Shows  many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  or¬ 
ganization  ami  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Harvard  Film  Service 

.\  catalogue  of  educational  motion  pictures  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Harvard  Film  Service,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  University  Film  Founda¬ 
tion,  now  dissolved. 

[The  fourth  installment  of  this  list  of  films 
will  appear  in  fune.  Comments  on  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  list  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Address  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Horn  in  care  of 
this  magazine. — Ed.] 
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OUR  PROFESSIONAL  READING 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D, 

Let  Dr.  Graham's  authoritative  reviews  guide 
your  professional  reading.  She  is  constantly  on 
the  holdout  for  new  booths,  articles,  and  tests 


The  Improvement  of  Education,  Its  In¬ 
terpretation  FOR  Democracy,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Fifteenth  Yearbook, 
1937,  328  pp.,  $2. 

Educational  philosophy,  school  orjianization.  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  methods  will  be  modified  in  con¬ 
forming  with  the  results  of  social  change.  In  these 
limes  of  change,  it  is  especially  important  to  keep 
the  educational  program  close  to  the  problems  and 
the  hopes  of  the  people. 

How  may  this  relationship  be  achieved?  In  tlic 
foreword  to  this  yearbook,  the  following  answer  is 
given:  "First,  educators  must  become  students  of  the 
social  processes  of  American  democracy;  second,  lay¬ 
men  of  all  economic  levels  and  cultural  interests 
must  be  asked  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  edu¬ 
cational  policies;  finally,  in  the  implementation  of 
these  policies,  instruction  will  of  necessity  draw  uixui 
the  human  and  material  resources  of  present-day 
society.” 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  draw  from  the  current 
scene  guiding  principles  for  the  interpretation  of  a 
modern  school  program  to  both  educators  and  lay¬ 
men. 

There  are  two  parts;  (1)  the  social  scene  and  (2) 
the  educational  responsibility. 

In  Part  One,  the  subjects  treated  are:  the  educa- 
tioiul  crisis,  natural  resources,  economic  security, 
physical  and  mental  security,  home  and  family, 
political  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  obstacles  to 
democracy  and  freedom. 

In  Part  Two.  the  topics  are:  prtKesses  of  scxial 
change,  educational  responsibility  in  the  social  crisis, 
a  longtime  program  of  educational  improvement, 
the  nature  of  public  opinion,  and  principles  and 
techniques  of  educational  interpretation. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  distin¬ 
guished  educators. 

In  the  coiKluding  section,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  teacher  are  summed  up:  (I)  to  accept  the  ideal 
of  the  "im provability  of  man";  (2)  to  set  about 
systematically  to  revise  and  improve  the  educational 
program  to  that  end;  (3)  to  invite  the  cooperation 
of  all  citizens;  and  (4)  to  practice  the  traditional 
method  of  American  DemcKracy — "the  methexi  of 
proposal,  appeal,  discussion,  and  resolution,  followed 
by  actions  directed  against  the  crisis  in  hand.” 


Educational  Humness  Letters,  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Institute,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
1937,  Folios  1  and  2,  $1  each. 

Actual  business  letters  tvi<ed  on  the  letterheads 
used  by  real  business  houses  bring  reality  to  classes 
in  business  corresfiondence  ami  dictation. 

These  portfolios  contain  repriMluctions  of  letters 
supplied  by  business  men.  V’ariety  of  letterhead, 
style,  arrangement,  ami  subievt  matter  ad<l  to  the 
interest  of  the  student.  The  letters  are  arranged  for 
dictation. 

The  Effective  and  Ineffective  Collece 
Teacher,  by  ,\nna  Y.  Rccd  et  al,  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Com()any,  New  York,  193S, 
344  pp.,  $3.50. 

.\re  you  an  effective  or  an  ineffective  teacher? 

If  you  arc  modest,  you  probably  feel  that  you  are 
ineffective.  While  an  inferiority  complex  should  not 
be  encouraged,  a  certain  amount  of  modesty  as  to 
your  teaching  success  is  a  good  thing. 

In  this  book,  administrators  indicate  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  teacher  feels  he  has  solved  his  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  he  is  getting  rusty.  A  certain  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  is  one  incentive  to  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  done  a  conscientious  piece  of 
work  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  you  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  effective. 

To  this  eml,  you  will  enjoy  reading  the  many 
comments  made  by  administrators  about  effective* 
teachers.  As  a  sample,  here  are  a  few  earmarks  of 
the  effective  teacher:  checks  up  on  students;  knows 
his  subject;  wrote  a  course  of  study;  ready  to  revise 
procedures  in  accordance  with  trustworthy  fimiings; 
many  students  go  to  her  for  help  and  suggestions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  made  about  in¬ 
effective  teachers:  m>t  up  on  his  subiect;  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  habit  of  wasting  classroom  time  with 
extraneous  matter;  does  not  seem  to  realize  that 
education  has  any  modern  techniques;  lazy;  fails  to 
enlist  enthusiasm;  walking  encyclopedia,  but  takes 
on  too  much  work  outside;  in  a  rut,  but  sweetly 
oblivious  to  the  fact. 

The  review  of  literature  on  college  teaching  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  presentations,  as 
a  great  deal  of  information  is  given  in  compact  form. 
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Thu  report  it  made  in  formal  ttyle.  Part  I  in- 
cludet  the  purpose,  methods,  and  summary  of  the 
study.  Part  II  presents  the  findings.  Part  III  covers 
the  objective  data  collected. 

Although  one  chapter  on  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  it  given,  thit  is  not  a  book  on  methods.  It 
covert,  at  itt  name  implies,  descriptions  of  effective 
and  ineffective  college  teacheri. 

Safe  Driving,  by  J,  R.  Hamilton  and  L.  L. 
Tliurslonc,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Carden  City,  New  York,  1937, 
74  pp.,  $1. 

"Human  Limitations  in  .Automobile  Driving."  the 
subtitle  of  this  b(K>k,  irMiKates  that  "man  now  has 
a  machine  (the  automobile)  which  is  so  much  faster 
than  his  own  human  machine  that  he  must  now 
learn,  or  reconsider,  the  limitations  of  his  own 
human  machine." 

This  appeal  for  safe  driving  is  based  on  scientific 
studies  of  what  a  person  can  see.  hear,  and  do  while 
driving.  This  is  not  a  horror  story — merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact. 

Dr.  Thurstonc.  a  scientist,  made  the  experiments; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  advertising  man,  described 
them,  interpreted  their  findings,  and  wrote  the  text. 

There  are  four  parts:  highway  driving,  traffic- 
lane  driving,  night  driving,  and  summary. , 

As  an  example  of  the  experiments  and  their  re¬ 
sults,  pictures  of  the  eyes  of  motorists  driving  at 
various  rates  of  speed  were  made.  The  points  upon 
which  the  eyes  were  focused  were  noteil.  It  was 
found  that  a  driver  going  sixty-five  miles  an  hour 
is  focusing  his  eyes  two-fifths  of  a  mile  ahead  and 
cannot  see  an  obstruction  under  this  2.000-foot  range. 
It  was  found  also  that  limitations  of  peripheral  vision 
(seeing  from  the  sides  of  the  eyes)  are  responsible 
for  the  maior  part  of  all  accidents  that  occur  from 
the  side. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  functions  of  this 
book  are  to  lay  down  a  series  of  definite  yardsticks 
of  human  limitations  whereby  every  driver  can  be 
provided  with  a  "human  brake"  for  any  dangerous 
driving  tendencies  of  his  own  and  a  “social  brake" 
for  any  dangerous  driving  tendenciA  of  others. 

This  is  a  good  supplementary  book  for  classes  in 
everyday  business. 

A  Teacher’s  Manual  (designed  for  use 
with  “Man  and  the  Motor  Car”),  by  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Stack  et  al,  National  Bureau  of 
Underwriters,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
1937,  48  pp.,  15  cents. 

This  booklet  gives  teaching  hints  for  safety  edu¬ 
cation.  It  contains  sixteen  units  of  instruction  paral¬ 
leling  the  chapters  of  "Man  and  the  Motor  Car." 

In  each  unit,  there  is  a  group  of  test  questions, 
together  with  problems,  student  activities,  and  a  list 
of  supplementary  materials. 


They  Sold  Themselves,  A  Practical  Guide 
to  Personal  Achievement,  by  Howard 
Stephenson  and  Joseph  C.  Keeley,  Hillman- 
Curl,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937,  290  pp.,  |2.50. 

I'rom  the  first  chapter,  about  |ob  hunting,  to  the 
last  two.  on  personality  check-up,  this  book  is  a 
fascinating  account  of  success.  Even  though  the 
reader  may  not  be  l<K>king  for  a  position,  he  will 
enioy  the  many  stories  about  real  people. 

The  chapter  headings  give  an  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tents  and  the  style  of  writing:  I.et's  Start  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning.  What  Have  You  to  Sell?  Put  Yourself  in 
the  Pajier,  (Jeorge  Spclvin  Makes  Good,  Jobs  by 
Wire,  Two  Cents  a  Mile,  They  Knew  What  Ihey 
Wanteil,  Maybe  You  Have  .Something  More  Valuable 
Elsewhere,  You  (jn  Call  It  Luck.  They  Went  Inde¬ 
pendent,  The  Housewife  Steps  Out,  Is  It  a  Man's 
World?  Gilt-Edged  Hobbies.  They  Tried  Again, 
From  the  Bottom.  Salvaging  a  Job.  Letters  Do  Get 
Jobs.  Wrap  Yourself  in  Ollophane,  Eighteen  Com¬ 
mon  Denominators. 

Some  good  hints  arc  given  in  the  chapter  on 
letter  writing.  For  example,  "Use  at  least  as  many 
‘You 's'  as  ‘I's.’  ” 

The  technique  of  the  interview  is  well  presentesl. 
The  applicant  is  told  to  check  on  himself  as  though 
he  were  a  package  in  cellophane  to  be  sold  to  the 
firm. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  students  who  are 
about  to  go  job-hunting. 

What  About  Jobs.^  (1936  revised  edition), 
by  Theodore  Barrett,  McClure  Publishinj? 
Company,  New  York,  1936,  257  pp.,  $2. 

According  to  a  recent  investigation,  employers  feel 
that  the  technique  of  getting  a  job  and  of  success 
on  the  job  is  as  well  defined  as  are  the  facts  made 
available  in  any  social  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
graduates  of  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  col¬ 
leges  frequently  display  gross  ignorance  of  this 
technique. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  training 
in  job-getting  fundamentals. 

Questions  asked  by  perplexed  students  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  business  leaders.  The  answers  were  re¬ 
corded  and  used  as  the  basis  for  this  book. 

The  investigation  was  supervised  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 
L.  Woods,  of  the  Educational  Research  and  Guidance 
Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Schools.  Educators  an<l 
business  men  made  up  the  editorial  committee. 

There  are  six  books:  Today’s  Job  Situation,  Pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Job,  Getting  the  Job,  Success  on  the 
Job,  Personality,  and  Pointed  Answers  to  Common 
Questions. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  question-and-answer 
form. 

An  unusual  feature  is  the  listing  of  "job  rackets." 
such  as  employment  clubs,  discharge  racket,  work- 
at-home  schemes,  bond  racket,  education  racket, 
college-boy  racket,  territorial  rights,  and  others. 
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Helpful  features  include:  sample  application 
htanks.  criticism  of  a  verbatim  employment  inter¬ 
view,  specimen  employment  tests  with  answers,  and 
ralinK  Kales.  The  section  on  application  letters  is 
very  brief. 

SuggestHins  for  studsinK  the  IxMik  are  gisen  in 
the  appendix. 

“What  About  Jobs.’"  is  a  jjood  book  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion  or  supplementary  reading  in  ativanced  voca¬ 
tional  classes. 


Black  Gold,  The  Story  of  Petroleum  (No.  1 
of  the  Industry  Scries),  by  Margaret  V'citch 
Young  ct  al.  Young  and  Phelps,  820  North 
.Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1936, 
32  pp.,  50  cents. 


Beauty  of  design  and  photography  characterize  this 
supplementary  book  to  be  used  in  classes  above  the 
sixth  grade.  I'he  creators  of  this  book  arc  planning 
a  Kries  of  similar  books  as  introductions  to  our 
industries. 

In  a  project  of  this  kind,  the  photographer,  the 
illustrator,  the  technical  adviser,  the  lithographer, 
the  printer,  and  the  author  coo()crate  to  make  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  informational  IxMik.  The  work 
of  each  one  is  equally  as  important  as  that  of  any 
other  in  the  finished  product,  and  credit  is  given  to 
each  on  the  title  page. 

The  information  presented  has  been  checked  by 
the  Rosenwald  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

The  story  of  petroleum — its  history,  production, 
and  refining — is  told  in  an  entertaining  manner. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  scries  lives  up  to  the  first 
one  in  beauty,  information,  and  gsKid  writing,  its 
announced  aim  will  be  accomplished — “to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  an  understanding  (>f  the  machine 
and  its  place  in  modern  society.” 


Man.acing  Personal  Finances,  by  David  F. 
Iordan,  Prcntice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1936.  426  pp.,  $3. 


I  his  IS  a  giKNl  supplementary  Ixxik  for  college 
classes  III  consumer  economics. 


It  gives  specific  information  about  spending  and 
investing.  'I'he  principles  set  forth  may  be  applied 
to  large  and  small  incomes. 


Questions  and  Answers  for  Civil  Service 
Clerical  Positions,  by  Herbert  F.  Ward 
(formerly  with  United  States  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice),  Noble  ami  Noble,  New  York,  1931, 
81  pp.,  $3. 


A  New  Magazine 


Social  Kdl’cation,  published  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  .Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  by 
the  American  Botik  Company,  V’ol.  I, 
No.  1,  january,  1937,  $2  a  year. 


I'his  IxMik  of  sample  civil rservice  examinatio.'is  is 
useful  in  vocational  business  education  in  two  ways: 
( I )  it  is  a  guide  to  pupils  who  are  |>reparing  for 
public  Krvice;  and  (2)  it  is  an  aid  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  construct  tests  covering  items  used  in  actual 


The  article  in  this  first  issue  of  Social  Education 
of  greatest  value  to  teachers  of  business  subiects  is 
by  Robert  I..  t'arey  of  Oilumbia  University.  In  it, 
he  cites  trends  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  phases 
of  economics  (industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consump¬ 
tion,  etc.).  He  has  analyzed  forty-three  Ixxiks  ap- 
IH-aring  in  1934  and  1^35.  This  is  a  Kholarly 
article  indicating  the  author's  familiarity  with  the 
theories  presenteil  in  the  books  cited. 

A  well-written  commentary  on  current  events  by 
Katharine  Klizabeth  ('rane  helps  to  supply  the  factual 
information  that  some  teachers  of  srKial  studies  lack 
(according  to  a  recent  critic). 

The  reader  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
scK'ial -education  field  will  find  added  enioyment  in 
the  many  excellent  features  of  this  new  magazine. 


Magazine  Articles 


“An  Experimental  Class  Using  the  F'unc- 
TioNAL  Method  of  (»regg  Shorthand,"  by 
Helen  M.  McC2onnell,  High  Points  in  the 
Worlt^  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Netv  Yorif^,  XVIII:  10,  Decemlicr,  1936, 
pp.  43-46. 


Sample  tests  for  file  clerks,  general  clerical  workers, 
stenographers,  and  typists  are  given.  Keys  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Some  of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  tests  are: 
arithmetic,  filing,  general  information,  spelling, 
checking,  coding,  rough  drafts,  and  grammar. 

Information  relative  to  requirements,  salaries,  etc., 
for  file  clerks,  general  clerks,  stenographers,  and 
typists  are  given.  This  information  was  published 
in  1931  and  is  not  strictly  up  to  date.  However, 
because  of  government  rules,  tests  may  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  sooner  than  three  years  alter  their  use. 


To  say  that  teachers  of  shorthand  arc  interested  in 
the  functional  metluHl  is  using  great  restraint  in 
statement.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at  how 
many  teachers'  meetings  during  the  past  few  years 
the  functional  methtMl  has  been  discussed.  If  the  in¬ 
quiries  received  by  )ust  one  teacher  are  a  sampling. 
It  is  indeed  a  live  subiect.  Teachers  are  eager  to 
hear  about  ex|>erinirnts  with  this  new  methfxl. 

Mrs.  McOinnell  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the 
new  methixl.  She  mentions  that  six  of  her  class 
passeil  the  two-year  Regents'  examination  at  the  end 
of  one  year. 

Incidentally,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  general 
magazine  that  accords  recognition  to  business  educa¬ 
tion.  Ten  articles  on  business  education  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  f/igA  Points  during  1936. 
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(Concluded) 


PF.NNSYLVANIA 


Uh 


Elizablthtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  June  21 
to  July  31.  I>ean  A.  C.  Baugher,  Director;  Luella 
M.  Bowman,  Head  of  Department. 

CaovF.  City  College,  Drove  City.  June  21  to  July 
30.  President  Weir  C.  Kctler,  Director;  Professor 
P.  H.  Sumrall,  Mead  of  De|>artment. 

Maywood  College,  Scranton.  June  28  to  August  4. 
Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Director;  Sister  M.  St.  Ag¬ 
nes,  Head  of  l>epartment. 

State  Tfaceifes  College,  Bloomsburg.  June  21  to 
August  21.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Director;  Harvey 
A.  Andruss,  Head  of  Department. 

State  1'eachers  College,  Indiana.  June  H  to 
July  26.  M.  J.  Walsh,  Director;  G.  G.  Hill,  Head 
of  Department. 

SuiguEHANNA  University,  Selinsgrove.  June  28  to 
August  6.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Ovrebo,  Director;  Dr. 
Charles  Leese,  Head  of  Department. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  June  28  to  Aug¬ 
ust  6.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  Director;  Frances  B. 
Bowers,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  June  28 
to  August  10.  John  Dolman,  Jr.,  Director;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Einolf,  Head  of  Department. 

University  op  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  July  7  to 
August  13.  F.  W.  Shockley,  Director;  Dr.  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  Head  of  Department. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Bryant  College,  Providence.  July  6  to  August  13. 
Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stkkney,  Director. 

SOU1H  DAKOTA 

Northern  Normal  and  Inousirial  School,  Aber¬ 
deen.  June  7  to  July  16.  C.  G.  Lawrence,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Merle  Trickey,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  June  8 
to  July  16.  Dr.  William  H.  Batson,  Director; 
Lucile  Pixley,  Head  of  Department. 

I 

TENNESSEE 

Tenneuee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville.  June 
7  to  July  17.  Q.  M.  Smith,  Director;  A.  L.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Head  of  Department. 

University  op  Tenneuee,  Knoxville.  Two  terms: 
June  9  to  July  20;  July  21  to  August  27.  Dr.  John 
A.  Thackston,  Director;  Clyde  W.  Humphrey, 
Head  of  Department. 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  Teachers  College,  Commerce.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  27. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Whitley,  President;  Dr.  Stanley  I^igh, 
Head  of  Department. 


Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 
Two  terms:  June  8  to  July  16;  July  19  to  Aug¬ 
ust  26.  Dr.  H.  F.  Estill,  President;  J.  Roy  Wells, 
Head  of  Department. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  17;  July  19 
to  August  26.  L.  H.  Kidd,  Registrar;  C.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  Head  of  Department. 

State  College  for  Women,  Denton.  Two  terms; 
June  1  to  July  10;  July  13  to  August  20.  Dean 
E.  V'.  White,  Director;  Ruth  Douglass,  Head  of 
Department. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College,  Nac¬ 
ogdoches.  Two  terms;  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19 
to  August  27.  A.  W.  Birdwell,  Director;  J.  H. 
Wisely,  Head  of  Department. 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Two 
terms:  June  3  to  July  H;  July  15  to  August  25. 
Dr.  H.  W.  MoreltKk,  President;  Solon  Ayers,  Head 
of  Department. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  terms:  June  8 
to  July  17;  July  19  to  August  28.  Florence  M. 
Stullken,  Head  of  I>epartment. 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  17;  July  18  to  August 
24.  J.  A.  Hill,  President;  W.  E.  Lockhart,  Head 
of  Department. 


SUMMER  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Fit  yourself  for  advancement  by 
attending  Woodbury  Summer  Session. 
Take  training  under  teachers  who 
have  won  the  highest  laurels  of  any 
faculty  in  America.  All  commercial 
subjects;  also  Commercial  Art,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design,  and  Interior  Decoration. 
Delightful  summer  climate.  Classes 
in  our  magnificent  new  building  just 
opened.  Sight-seeing  trips  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

Six  Weeks — July  6  to  August  13 

Send  for  Summer  Sekooi  bulletin,  giving 
full  information 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 

1*29  WUshire  Bird.,  Loa  Angelca,  Calif. 
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UTAH 


WISCONSIN 


University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  June  M  to 
)uly  23.  Milton  Bennion,  Direetor;  IVan  T.  A. 
Beal,  Head  of  Department. 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington.  July  6  to 
August  13.  Bennett  C.  Douglass.  Director;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Head  of  Department. 

VIRGINIA 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg.  June  1 4 
to  August  21.  M.  L.  Combs,  Director;  Dr.  ].  H. 
Dodd,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Two 
terms;  June  21  to  July  31;  August  2  to  September 
4.  Dean  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Director;  Sanford 
Kanaday,  Head  of  Department. 

WASHINGTON 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  June  21 
to  August  13.  Dean  A.  A.  Cleveland,  Director; 
Dr.  R.  B.  Heflebower,  Head  of  Department. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

New  River  State  College,  Montgomery.  June  7 
to  August  6.  Edward  S.  Maclin,  Director;  II.  P. 
Guy,  Head  of  Department. 


State  Teachers  College,  W’hitewater.  June  20  to 
July  20.  Paul  .A.  ('.arlson.  Director  of  Commercial 
F.ducaiion. 

WYOMINt; 

Univershy  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Two  terms:  June 
14  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  27.  C.  R.  Mas- 
well,  Director. 

Supplement  to 
Summer  School  Directory 

ARKANSAS 

State  TrAfiitRS  OMt.FGi,  C'Ainway.  Two  terms: 
May  31  to  July  9;  July  12  to  .August  12.  C.  C. 
(Calhoun,  Director  and  Head  of  Department. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  School  of  Businfu  .Aomin- 
isiRATioN,  Moscow.  June  14  to  July  23.  J.  F.  Mes¬ 
senger,  l>an.  School  of  Education;  F.llen  Reierson, 
Head  of  Department. 

ILLINOIS 


Summer  Session 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 


DfPal'L  Univfrsity,  ('hicago.  June  24  to  July  31. 
Howard  K.  Egan,  Director;  l.oretta  Hoyt,  Head 
of  Department. 

KENTUCKY 


BURLINGTON 


on^^lie 

CHAMPLAIN 


July  6th  to 
August  13th 

Graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Education, 
Business  Administration, 
and  Engineering.  Courses 
for  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers.  Special 
work  in  Dramatic  Art 
and  Nursing  Education. 


Excellent  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments. 
Delightful  climate. 
Mountain  and  Lake  excursions  under 
University  direction.  Enrollment  limited. 
Write  for  llluttreled  Coteloz 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 

Burlington  Vermont 


Eastern  Kentucky  State  Tfachers  College, 
Richmond.  Two  terms:  June  14  to  July  16;  July 
19  to  August  20.  11.  E.  IXmovan,  Director;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Moore,  Head  of  Department. 

Mcrray  State  Normal  School,  Murray.  Two 
terms:  June  1  to  July  3;  July  S  to  August  6.  Fred 
M.  Gingles.  Director  and  Head  of  Department. 

LOUISIANA 

I.ot;isiANA  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches. 
June  1  to  August  4.  N.  B.  Morrison,  Director  and 
hlead  of  Department. 

MARYLAND 

W(  STERN  Maryland  College,  Westminster.  Two 
terms:  June  21  to  July  26;  July  27  to  August  30. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Isanogle,  Director;  Carlos  C.  Crawford, 
Head  of  Department. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dfwell  Commercial  College,  Ixiwcll.  July  6  to 
.August  13.  H.  U.  Quinn,  Principal. 
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A  SELECT  SCN€>OL  S 


•  A  Bufliwii  Hrhool  with  L'alrariltT 
AtoMMphrr*  raqulrlnt  Uch  Khool  (Tid- 
usUon  uid  rhanrur  rcftrtnrn  from 
rttrr  ttudnit.  Oword  b]r  cducitort 
of  natlonil  prom^nonr*.  MwIrnU  tin 
rhoow  botwmi  tbi  rulturti  ind  lorlal 
•dTinti|*i  of  Wiihlngton  or  Srm  Tork 
City.  ncrrrUrUI  training  if  ■»>- 
ligo  grad*.  Bitraordlnary  employtacnt 
■orrico. 


TNB  WASNIMGTOM  tCHOOL 

24t  Park  Aimw 
Maw  York  City 

“.sayr.t"'  c/sc»*TAwas 


MINNESOTA 

Univimitv  of  Minseiota,  Sf'.Hooi.  of  Blsinlm  Ad- 
MiNiiTKAT!ON,  Minneapolis.  June  H  to  July  24. 
T.  A.  H.  Teeter,  Director. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Univeksity  of  Mississippi,  University.  June  2  to 
July  31.  Professor  Floyd  Emmett  Farquear,  Di¬ 
rector,  Professor  O.  |.  Little,  Mead  of  Department. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missolei  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg.  May  31  to  August  5.  E.  L.  Hendricks, 
President;  W.  E.  Morrow,  Dean  and  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

SouTMWEST  M1S.SOUR1  State  Teachers  txiLLEGE, 
Springfield.  May  31  to  August  5.  Roy  Ellis, 
President;  |.  D.  Delp,  Head  of  Department. 


.\ugust  28.  Dr.  E.  A.  Hansen,  Director;  A.  H. 
.\rmbruster.  Dean,  College  of  Commerce. 

OKI.AHOMA 

('entral  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond.  May 
31  to  July  30.  John  O.  Moseley,  President;  Earl 
(Revenger,  Head  of  Department. 

Northwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Alva. 
May  31  to  July  30.  E.  E.  Brown,  President; 
Alice  Eckel,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  June  8  to 
August  5.  Dr.  Ellsworth  Collings,  Director;  Rose 
Leske,  Head  of  Department. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Drexel  Institute,  School  of  Busineu  Aominisfea- 
TioN,  Philadelphia.  June  24  to  September  10. 
W.  R.  Wagenseller,  Director;  Professor  A.  E. 
Blatkstone,  Head  of  Department. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  June 
8  to  July  31.  J.  A.  Stoddard,  Director;  F.  De 
Vere'  Smith,  Head  of  Department. 

[See  page  640  of  the  April  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World  for  the  first  in- 
stallment  of  this  summer-school  directory. 

—Ed.\ 


The  modem  text 
by  a  high  school  teacher,  that  high  school 
pupils  can  understand. 


MONTANA 

Northern  Montana  (^lege,  Havre.  June  14  to 
August  13.  G.  H.  Vande  Bogart,  President. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Normai.  University,  I.as  V'egas.  Two 
terms;  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  2U. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Marshall,  Director;  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 
Douglas,  Head  of  Department. 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  Oili.egf,  Silver  City. 
June  7  to  July  30.  I.eon  M.  Bower,  Director; 
Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Head  of  Department. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Mayville.  June  7  to 
June  30.  C.  C.  Swain,  President. 

OHIO 

Ohio  University,  College  of  Commerce,  Athens. 
Two  terms:  June  14  to  August  6;  August  9  to 


ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Problems 

By  Augustus  H.  Smith 

New  Edition  —  ^1.60 

A  foundation  text  in  eletnenury  economics,  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  the  average  high  school 
pupil  will  undersund  it.  The  book  emphasizes 
the  social  implications  of  economics,  and  helps  to 
develop  proper  social  attitudes.  It  covers  those 
topics  essential  to  the  pupil's  live  undersunding 
of  the  business  world  and  the  priiKiples  upon 
which  it  operates.  Thoroughly  modern,  definitely 
praaical,  this  book  offers  ideal  text  material  for 
the  one-semester  course  in  high  school  economics. 

Write  for  further  information 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO^  Inc. 

330  W.  42  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TEACHER’S  JOB  EASIER 

Pupils  learn  filing  by  dmng  filing 


VISIBLE  RECORDS 

Pupil  learns  visible  rec¬ 
ord  control  by  setting  up 
his  own  model  system, 
making  entries,  adjust¬ 
ing  visible  signals,  draw-  ' 
ing  conclusions  from  posted  facts.  Outfit  includes  6-tray  Kardex  Visible 
cabinet  for  classroom  demonstrations,  text  book  and  teacher's  guide.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  proficiency  may  be  awarded  students. 


VERTICAL  METHODS  Students  learn 
faster  by  this  new  filing  practice  method 
and  retain  a  thorough  knowledge.  Com¬ 
plete  course  includes  text  book,  work 
book,  teacher’s  keys  with  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  miniature  correspondence,  folders 
and  guides  for  students’  practice  work. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  NEW 

Mill  N.  Mac  Sawvcr 

Amcr.  Institute  of  Filing,  Dept.  P-3S 

46)  Washington  Street 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  details  of  your  Prac- 

FILING  PRACTICE  OUTFIT 

Installation  of  a  Remington  Rand  Filing 

Practice  Outfit  entitles  teacher  to  a  free 

tice  Plan  of  Filing.  1  am  interested  in: 

correspondence  course  given  by  Ameri- 

□  Vertical  Filing  □  Visible  Filing 

can  Institute  of  Filing.  Question  and  an- 

Name 

School 

swer  service  included. 

Address 

City  and  State 

When  reluming  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WRITES  WITH  VARIOUS  PRINT-TYPES 

The  complete  stencil  and  photo  offset  layout  equipment 

(Tht  text  baloii  ms  sntlrslx  caapossd  on  oos  Vsrl-TrP*r) 

The  Varl-Typer  machine  operates  with  the  simplicity  of  an  ordinary  type¬ 
writer  •  It  writes  in  more  than  300  different  styles  and  sizes  of  type  • 
including  almost  every  known  foreign  language  •  The  spacing  is  variable 
to  suit  the  type,  both  between  the  lines  ais  well  as  between  the  letters. 

Two  type  faces  fit  into  the  operating  disk  at  one  time  •  Changes  from  one 
to  the  other,  while  writing,  can  be  meule  with  a  flick  of  the  lingers  • 
These  type  faces  are  instantly  interchangeable  •  requiring  barely  five 
seconds  to  put  a  n^w  set  in  the  machine  •  The  lightning  impressions  made 
on  the  paper  or  stencil  are  delivered  with  a  precision  uniform  blow  from 
the  electro-mechanically  controlled  hammer,  thus  insuring  uniformity  in 
the  printed  text. 

The  modern  desk  houses,  in  addition  to  the  machine,  every  conceivable  aid 
to  the  creation  of  reading  matter  which  is  the  closest  thing  to  printer- 
set  type  •  Everything  from  a "t"  square  to  writing  fluids  can  be  found  in 
the  specially  designed  drawers  in  the  desk  •  A  combination  drawing  board 
and  shadow-board  for  stencil  work  disappears  conveniently  inside  the  desk, 
when  not  in  use  •  A  comfortable  posture  chair  completes  the  operating  ease 
of  this  modern  office  aid  •  A  saving  of  from  ao  to  60I  insures  a  profit¬ 
paying  investment . 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP.,  Manufacturer 
7  Park  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


irAra  tmfmirimg  about  the  Vari-Typer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
SfiOO  ufords  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  tvords  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


What  Is  Opportunity? 

By  GUY  S.  FRY 

There  mi|rht  be  many  definitions  each  reflecting 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  different**  in¬ 
dividual. 

Whatever  your  definition  would  be  it  is  necessar\ 
that  you  form  a  definite  opinion*®  of  what  “oppor¬ 
tunity”  means  to  you  if  you  expect  to  do  anything 
worth  while.  A  clear  klea  of*®  what  you  want  is 
of  great  importance  in  getting  it. 

Most  people  go  entirely  through  life  without  ever 
having*®  a  clear  and  definite  objective  before  them. 
They  want  things  and  they  want  to  do  things,  but 
they  never  set  their'®*  ideas  out  before  themselves  so 
that  they  can  say  and  feel,  “This  is  what  I  want  to 
do.”  The  result  is  they  are  not'*®  the  success  they 
might  have  been. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  decide  at  once  and  finally 
what  you  want  to  do.  It'*®  is  not  a  question  that 
should  be  decided  hastily.  But  you  can  begin  at 
once  to  think  about  it.  You  can'*®  start  now  to 
gather  information  and  correlate  facts  and  ideas 
which  will  serve  to  guide  you  when  you  are  called'*® 
upon  to  choose  your  way  from  time  to  time  as  you 
go  further  and  further  out  into  the  world  which 
you  are  just*®*  entering. 

Here  are  three  primary  tests  that  can  be  applied 
in  our  consideration  of  op()ortunities  in**®  any  field 
of  work: 

1.  Will  it  [say  well? 

2.  Will  it  be  interesting? 

i.  Will  it  train  me  for  advancement' 

Do**®  not  let  yourself  be  persuaded  that  each  of 
them  is  not  important.  Work  that  does  not  pay 
well  will  not  provide  a**®  suitable  living  for  anyone 
who  must  earn  it.  Work  that  is  not  interesting  is 
deadening  and  cannot**®  be  permanently  profitable. 
Training  for  advancement  is  more  important  to 
most  young  people  than  the*®*  salary  they  receive. 

How  does  the  field  of  business  measure  up  when 
tested  in  this  way? 

Business  today  offers  ***  possible  fituncial  rewards 


beyond  the  range  of  our  conception.  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  figures’*®  measuring 
the  wealth  of  some  of  mir  most  siKcessfiil  businrM 
men. 

But  the  success  of  a  small  number  of  highly*** 
successful  people  would  not  be  a  very  safe  guide 
for  the  rest  of  us.  What  return  do  others  receive 
from**"  business?  Some  fail,  or  seem  to  fail.  But 
most  of  the  millions  employeil  in  the  far-llung  activi¬ 
ties  of  morlern*"®  commercial  life,  p.irtu  iilarly  in 
our  western  hemisphere,  are  we//  paid. 

Business  pays  better  than  factory  work**"  or  the 
mechanical  trades.  'I'he  beginner  in  business  is  gen¬ 
erally  paid  more  than  a  teacher  whose  pre|)aration**® 
has  been  much  more  costly.  It  is  likely  to  Ik  a  long 
time  before  the  young  lawscr  secures  an  income*"® 
cc{ual  to  that  of  his  chum  who  went  into  business. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  professions. 

1'aking  account  of*"®  the  compai.iiisi  ly  burl 
sfKcial  training  required  to  give  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  a  desirable  place*"®  in  the  business 
world,  arul  the  practically  unlimited  possibilities  be¬ 
fore  them,  it  must  be  concerlrrl**®  that  business  tluet 
[lay  well. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  obtained  from  busi¬ 
ness  than  money,  which  leads  to  the  srconil**®  test 
question. 

'ITiis  will  depend  largely  upon  you.  Interest  seems  ^ 
to  lie  more  with  the  individual  than  with*"®  the 
|x>sition.  There  is  interest  in  the  simplest  ami  most 
routine  work  if  it  is  viewed  as  an  im|)ortant**"  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  program.  Sticking  (lostagc  stamps 
on  envelopes  is  interesting  to  one  who  recognizes*®* 
that  every  procevs  of  business  is  of  vital  imixirtance 
to  the  general  success.  Such  a  worker"*®  will  stick 
stamps  so  well  that  he  will  very  quickly  be  taken 
away  from  the  mailing  desk  to  some  other  more®** 
important  position  requiring  a  person  who  tan  find 
interest  in  his  work. 

But  while  there  are  simple  and  routine**®  tasks 
in  business  there  are  also  difficult  and  unusual  ones. 
There  is  work  that  will  require  the  most  intense®*® 
thought,  application,  and  resourceful neu.  Business 
will  take  you  into  the  far  places,  and  if  you  have**® 
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imagination  and  resourcefulness  it  will  lift  you  out 
of  yourself  and  All  your  life  with  adventure  and 
romance.  (719) 

Initiative 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

The  world  bestows  its  big  prizes,  both  in  money 
and  honors,  for  but  one  thing.  And  that  is  Initia* 
tive.  What*®  is  Initiative?  I’ll  tell  you:  It  is  doing 
the  right  thing  without  being  told.  But  next  to 
doing  the  thing*®  without  being  told  is  to  do  it 
when  you  are  told  once.  That  is  to  say,  carry  the 
Message  to  Ciarcia:  those*®  who  can  carry  a  message 
get  high  honors,  but  their  pay  is  not  always  in 
proportion.  Next,  there  are  those  who  never*®  do 
a  thing  until  they  are  told  twice:  such  get  no  hon¬ 
ors  and  small  pay.  Next,  there  are  those  who  do 
the  right  thing  only'®®  when  necessity  kicks  them 
from  behind,  and  these  get  indifference  instead  of 
honors,  anti  a  pittance  for'*®  |>ay.  This  kind  spends 
most  of  Its  time  polishing  a  bench  with  a  hard 
luck  story. 

Then,  still  lower  down  in  the  scale  than"®  this,  wc 
have  the  fellow  who  will  not  do  the  right  thing 
even  when  someone  goes  along  to  show  him  how 
and  stays  to'*®  see  that  he  does  it:  he  is  always  out 
of  a  )ob,  and  receives  the  contempt  he  deserves,  un¬ 
less  he  hapyiens  to'*®  have  a  rich  Pa,  in  which  case 
l>estiny  patiently  waits  around  the  corner  with  a 
stuffed  club.  To  which  class  do*®®  you  belong?  (202> 

Underground  Cable,  Tube  Maze 
Vital  to  City 

Dcacribcd  in  Western  Union’s  "Dots  and 
Dashes" 

Like  the  routs  of  some  huge  fantastic  jungle,  a 
maze  of  cables,  ducts,  pneumatic  tubes,  small  pipes, 
mains,  and  conduits  cross*®  and  interweave  in  stratum 
after  stratum  of  subterranean  tubes,  tunnels,  and  nar¬ 
row  passageways  beneath*®  the  streets  of  American 
cities.  Practically  unknown  to  the  busy  world  above  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  digging*®  of  a  subway  or  other  excava¬ 
tion  or  an  explosion  exposes  it  ito  view,  this  maze  in 
the  nether*®  regions  nevertheless  is  vital  to  our  daily 
lives,  providing  water,  electricity,  gas,  and'**  com¬ 
munications,  without  which  a  city  could  not  exist. 

Many  miles  of  lead-cuvereii  cables,  containing  wires 
and'*®  pneumatic  tubes  through  which  small  con¬ 
tainers  with  telegrams  flash,  thread  these  under¬ 
ground  labyrinths,  playing  their  important'*®  part 
in  carrying  on  the  nation's  social  and  business  com¬ 
munications.  It  is  amusing  to  recall,  when'*®  we 
see  this  complex  urban  picture,  the  simple  direct¬ 
ness  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  when  he  Arst  coiKcived 
his'*®  telegraph  invention  in  1832  as  a  wire  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  pipe,  and  how  he  enclosed**®  his  wire 
in  lead  pipe  and  started  to  lay  the  Arst  telegraph 
line  underground  in  1844*'®  between  Baltimore  and 


Washington,  D.  C.,  only  turning  to  aerial  wire  when 
deficient  insulation**®  convinced  him  that  his  sub¬ 
terranean  line  would  not  work. 

Compare  this  with  the  242-pair  cable**®  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  the  extensive  cable 
systems  in  the  deep  (Chicago  and  Philadelphia*** 
tunnels,  cables  containing  455  pairs  of  wires  in  New 
York  City:  trunk  cables  running***  from  Western 
Union  headquarters  at  New  York  through  the  Hol¬ 
land  Tunnels,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel 
under*'®  the  East  River  to  Brcxiklyn  and  Hammels 
to  connect  with  the  transatlantic  cables,  and  along 
railroad  lines**®  to  the  north  and  west. 

I'hese  numerous  cables,  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  as  much  as  eight  pounds***  a 
foot,  are  protected  from  their  deadly  enemy — mois¬ 
ture — by  lead  sheathing.  Ducts  of  vitriAed  clay, 
Abre,  or**®  creosoted  wood  are  laid,  and  cemented 
or  otherwise  joined  snugly  together,  between  man¬ 
holes  300*®*  to  500  feet  apart,  and  then  are  covered 
over  with  concrete  as  a  protection.  Cable  systems 
in  smaller**®  places  usually  are  only  a  faw  feet  below 
the  surface;  at  others  conflicting  lines  make  it*** 
necessary  to  go  down  many  feet.  Portions  of  the 
Philadelphia  system  are  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet 
below***  the  surface.  Manholes  sometimes  are  as 
small  as  three  by  Ave  feet  but  usually  are  larger,  and 
often  are**®  the  size  of  a  large  room  where  many 
cables  and  tubes  pass  through  them. 

Cables  are  made  the  correct  length  to  reach  be¬ 
tween*®*  manholes.  A  large  cable  may  require  a 
pull  of  several  thousand  pounds  to  haul  it  through 
a  duct  and  into  place,"®  so  a  hand  or  truck  winch 
is  used  to  pull  on  the  guide  rope  attached  to  the 
cable  end.  Splicing  a  length  of  cable**®  to  the  next 
IS  a  delicate  task;  the  paper  wrapping  of  each  con¬ 
ductor  must  be  peeled  back,  the  ends  of  wire 
twisted**®  or  soldered  together,  the  joint  covered 
with  cotton  sleeving,  the  joints  bunched  together,  all 
moisture  boiled  out  by**®  pouring  on  hot  paraffin, 
the  splice  wrapped  with  muslin,  covered  with  a  lead 
sleeve,  and  Anally  the  sleeve  soldered  to*®®  the  lead 
sheath — a  careful  "wiping”  process  that  alone  often 
requires  a  half  hour's  work.  Crews  of  cable  workers 
always**®  are  ready  to  go  into  action  when  danger 
threatens  these  vital  communications  arteries. 

It  might**®  be  assumed  that  after  all  of  this  care 
an  underground  cable  would  remain  relauvely  free 
from  interference®*®  for  a  lifetime,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  One  serious  enemy  of  the  underground 
cable  is  corrosion**®  of  the  lead  sheath.  This  may 
result  from  chemical  conditions  in  the  soil  or  from 
stray  electrical  currents'®*  flowing  in  the  earth. 
Elaborate  methods  and  devices  are  used  to  protect 
the  cables  against  this  type  of®  deterioration,  and 
for  the  anticipation  and  location  of  any  defects. 

Among  such  methods'*®  prescribed  by  the  Western 
Union  Engineering  Department  experts  is  "gas  test¬ 
ing” — to  determine  the  presence'**  of  deterioration 
before  it  permits  moisture  to  enter  the  cable  and 
interrupt  service.  This  is'*®  done  by  blocking  off  a 
section  of  the  cable  between  manholes,  injecting  a 
harmless  gas  into  it  until*®®  a  number  of  pounds  of 
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prnsurr  is  built  up,  and  then  plotting  the  lowering 
pressures  at  various  points  to  hgure*'"  the  location 
of  any  leaks,  (ias  testing  indKates  leaks  before  they 
are  advanced  far  enough  to  cause  a  break.  (840) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  10,  notifying 
us  that  you  have  decided  to  withdraw  the’"  bal¬ 
ance  from  your  Savings  Fund  at  once.  You  will  nti 
doubt  recall  that  your  withdrawal  privileges  pro¬ 
vide  for  at*®  least  ten  days’  notKe.  If  you  will 
present  your  Savings  Fund  de|x>sit  book  at  the  bank 
on  the  20th,  the  full*®  amount  of  the  principal  will 
be  |>aid  you. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  immediate 
payment'®  of  this  balance,  but  as  it  was  not  always 
convenient,  financially,  to  pay  the  entire  savings 
upon’®®  demand,  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
a  definite  length  of  time  for  payment  after  notice 
had’*®  been  given. 

As  our  Savings  Rank  defxisits  have  grown  to  such 
large  proportions,  we  must  ask  all  our  customers 
to’*®  cooperate  with  us  in  all  matters  relative  to 
this  policy.  I  think  you  will  find  a  large  number 
of’*®  banks,  carrying  Savings  Funil  de(Hisits,  operat¬ 
ing  on  this  same  principle. 

If  you  cannot  call  in  person,'*®  please  sign  the 
enclosed  card  and  have  some  responsible  person 
present  it  together  with  your  bank  book. 

We  thank  you*®®  for  your  patrefnage  and  hope 
you  will  favor  us  with  your  future  business. 

Yours  truly,  (215) 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  rules  concerning  checking  accounts  are  as 
follows:  The  first  deposit  should  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred*®  dollars  and  the  monthly  balance 
should  average  two  hundred  dollars. 

When  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  we 
will*®  pay  you  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount 
of  your  balance. 

Under  these  coiMlitions,  we  shall  be  delighted*® 
to  open  an  account  with  you  and  add  your  name 
to  our  list  of  depositors. 

Yours  truly,  (76) 

I)ear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  March  30,  notifying  us  of  your 
low  under  policy  No.*®  28634,  is  received  and  we 
note  that  you  estimate  your  total  loss  to  be  some¬ 
what  near  three*®  thousand  dollars.  We  have  wired 
our  represenutive  and  he  will  give  this  claim  his 
attention  within  the  next  two*®  or  three  days. 

Yours  truly,  (64) 


Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  material  concerning  the  cotton  situ- 
atwn  came  to  me  this  morning.  I  imagine**  that 
you  are  already  familiar  with  it.  If  not,  you  will 
want  to  IcKik  it  over  in  connectwn  with  the**  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  the  Textile  Committee 
of  the  National  Trade  Omference. 

Yours  truly,  (59) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  looking  for  a  contractor  to  tear  down  an 
old  building  which  is  detrimental  to  our  business** 
and  to  construct  one  in  its  place  which  will  have  a 
beautiful  exterior  and  a  convenient  interior.**  We 
are  extremely  anxious  to  get  this  work  started  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  may  reconstruct  our  business.** 
This  building  will  be  centrally  IfKated  in  the  town 
and  well  lighted  with  electric  lights.  If  you  are*" 
interested  in  entering  into  a  contract  with  us,  let 
us  know  and  we  shall  give  you  further  instructions 
as’®®  to  our  plans. 

Very  truly  yours,  (106) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  need  an  intelligent  young  man  for  the  yiosi- 
tion  of  instructor  in  music  in  our  Khrail.  He  should*" 
be  able  to  play  several  instruments.  He  will  have  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  planning  concerts,  as*®  we 
often  entertain  the  people  in  our  town  in  this  way. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  position,  we*®  should 
like  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  you.  to  become 
effective  the  first  of  next  month. 

Yours  truly,  (79) 

(icntlemen: 

I  hear  that  sou  are  organizing  a  company  for  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land  in  your  state.**  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  magnificent  move¬ 
ment  to  aid  agriculture,  as  the  shortage  of*®  water 
in  that  section  has  hindered  crops  to  a  great  degree. 
\  few  people  in  our  city  are  suspicious  that*®  this 
undertaking  may  spring  from  a  selfish  motive,  but 
we  decline  to  share  their  iKlief.  We  are  interestetl** 
to  know  what  suyierintendent  will  sufiervise  the  work, 
llie  project  is  of  such  great  magnitude  that  he  should 
be'®"  a  man  of  great  self-control,  as  he  will  no 
doubt  be  aggravated  many  times  by  the  actnins  of 
short-sighted'*®  people  who  will  try  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

I  have  a  friend,  Mr.  McManus,  who  would  like'** 
to  undertake  this  work  and  who  has  had  wule 
experience  in  superintending  men.  Ffis  grandfather 
was  one’*®  of  the  pioneer  farmers  in  this  state.  He 
is  agreeable  in  looks  and  has  g<K)d  self-control.  I 
am  inclined’*®  to  think  you  would  do  well  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  him. 

Yours  truly,  (193) 
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From  ”Thc  Eternal  Maaculinc” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright,  191  by  CharUt  Scribner' t  Sons) 

Keprimted  by  tpecial  permisriou  •/  lit  pmbUskers 
PART  III 

KlKworth  ttild.  He  pnurcti  out  the  aches  that 
had  festered  through  Mire  years;  the  thin((s  which 
even  Margaret  had  only  half*"*®  known.  The  sting 
of  long  misery  washed  away  in  the  cool  river  of 
the  other’s  understanding  silence.  He  talked**** 
on  dujointedly,  easing  his  soul  at  every  breathless 
sentence.  At  last  the  talc  was  told,  all  of  it.  .A 
tale****  of  fortune  failing  by  a  hairbreadth;  inven¬ 
tions  patented  ami  never  known;  discoveries  antici¬ 
pated,*®*®  a  month,  a  week,  by  some  other;  years 
of  patient  experiment  come  to  nothing.  He  s|x)kc 
haltingly  of  his  wife,*'**  the  girl  whom  Pendleton 
had  also  kmiwn,  of  her  unfailing  courage;  of  the 
two  dearl  children,  of  the  boy  who  could***®  not 
have  his  birthright  of  oppr>rtunity. 

“I  haven't  been  lazy,  you  know,  )im,”  he  ex- 
(ilained.  “I've  worked.  Hut  it  does*'*®  seem  as  if 
I  played  in  bad  luck.  And  lately  I've  lost  confidence. 
Fxcept  in  this  last  thing;  I  have  to  believe  in**** 
that;  it’s  the  real  thing.  If — "  He  stopped. 

“What,  Johnny 

Ellsworth  put  his  hand  in  his  |NH.kct,  hesitated, 
looked  at  the  other*'*®  man  doubtfully.  The  truth 
was  that  he  had  kept  a  small  drawing  of  his  be¬ 
loved  machine  by  him,  with  a  half-**®®formulated 
idea  of  being  ready  if  any  chance  should  come. 
Here  was,  perhaps,  the  chance.  It  flashed  into 
his**'®  mind  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  only  Jimmy 
Pendleton.  Hut  he  drew  the  drawing  out  slowly; 
a  thin  paper****  with  orderly  intricate  lines,  num¬ 
bered  and  lettered.  The  sight  of  them  made  a  new 
man  of  him. 

“Look,  Jimmy!"  He***®  spread  the  pafier.  “Isn’t 
it  a  miracle  that  nobody  has  thought  of  this?  It’s 
the  simplest  thing — it’s  inevitable**** — it’s  sure." 
His  face  was  brilliant.  Pendleton  bent  over  the 
(taper.  “You  see,  it’s  this  way,”  Ellsworth  said,  and 
explained.**®* 

Slowly  Pendleton’s  expression  changed.  What 
had  been  sympathy  turned  to  critical  interest,  to  sur¬ 
prise,  to***®  analytical  study  of  the  thin  little  paper. 
.After  a  long  pause  he  lifter!  his  head.  “Johnny,” 
he  said,****  “I’m  not  an  expert,  but  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  I  believe  you’re  right.  I  think 
you’ve  got  a  big  thing.” 

“Think!"****  repeated  Ellsworth  indignandy. 
“Ihink! — I  know  it.  There’s  no  earthly  question 
that  it's  a  big  thing.”  With  that  he  groaned. 
“Will****  it  ever  do  me  any  good?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Ellsworth  hesitated.  “I  can  tell  you,  Jimmy.” 
He  had  it  in****  mind  that  this  was  a  poor  man 
too.  He  would  not  seem  to  be  asking  for  help. 

“Go  on,”  said  Pendleton. 


“The  point  is — the****  point  is,  that  I  havea'i 
money  to  make  my  model.” 

Pendleton  stared  at  him  as  he  talked  swiftly, 
explaining  the****  need  of  money,  two  thousand 
drdlars  perhaps.  PetKlIeton,  silent,  stared.  With  that 
the  voices  down  the  hall  were  shouting****  a  natne. 

“Ellsworth!  Johnny  Ellsworth,”  they  were  call¬ 
ing,  “0>me  down  and  sing;  oh,  Johnny  Ellsworth.'' 

Pendleton’s  chubby  face  lost****  the  masterful 
lines.  He  chuckled.  “We’ll  have  to  go,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  take  this,"  and  he  folded  the  drawing  and  put 
it  in****  his  pcKkct,  and  caught  Ellsworth’s  arm 
ami  drew  him  down  the  hall  and  into  the  big 
,-oi>m  where  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Thirties***®  were 
gathered. 

“We  want  you  to  make  music,  Johnny  Ellsworth, 
(iet  up  there  and  sing  till  you  bust,  please.” 

Ellsworth  found  himself***®  swung  to  a  chair 
which  appeared  on  a  table,  and  a  learned  judge  was 
placing  "Lauriger  Horatius”  on***®  the  piano,  and 
he  was  singing  it  in  the  lovely  tenor  which  had 
never  grown  old,  which  had  a  subtle  tone****  some¬ 
where  in  it  which  gripped  the  souls  of  human  beings. 
The  men’s  voices  rolled  into  his  when  the  chorus 
came,  and  all***®  the  house  rang  with  strong  music. 

Some  of  the  stouter  lads  of  fifty  gasped  a  bit  then, 
while  the  judge  tinkled  an  interlude***®  on  the  keys. 
Then  the  doctor  spoke,  out  of  a  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke  which  banked  his  chair. 

“There’s  one  song,  you  fellows,***®  which  I  like 
to  think  hits  off  our  class.  The  words  aren’t  much— 
l>rctty  poor,"  he  reflected,  half  aloud,  “but  they 
seem  to— do.***"  ‘.Amici.’  I’d  like  to  hear  Johnny 
Ellsworth  sing  ‘Amici.’  “ 

Instantly  Ellsworth  was  pelted.  “  ‘Amici’ — sing**** 
‘.Amici,’  ’’  they  threw  at  him. 

The  judge  struck  a  chord;  the  crowded  room 
was  still.  Very  quietly  they  listened.  The  famous*’** 
doctor’s  eyes  were  still  on  the  ceiling;  the  cabinet 
minister  stared  hard  at  the  window;  the  bbhop’s 
big  gray  head*’**  was  bent,  and  his  hxik  introspec¬ 
tive;  most  of  them  gazed  at  Ellsworth  singing.  Then 
the  chorus  came,  and  with  a  stir  as*’**  if  a  breeze 
had  touched  all  across  a  field  of  corn,  the  whole  ~'H>m 
blew  softly,  deeply,  into  the  music. 

Amici*’*®  usque  ad  aras, 

and  the  rest. 

So  they  sang  it,  gathered  back  to  their  old  altars, 
the  men  who  had  been  friends  for  thirty*’**  years. 

When  the  judge’s  fingers  lifted  from  the  last 
note  there  was  a  silence  which  said  things  none  of 
them  there  could  have***®  said  in  words.  It  spoke, 
as  a  silence  will  sometimes,  of  memories  and  faith 
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lod  loyalty.  It  told,  as  each  man  l(x>kcd'***  at  the 
(aces  about  him,  carved  with  tools  of  Time,  the 
sculptor,  the  silence  told  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  lives 
each  with***^  its  full  measure  of  fighting  and  of 
pathos,  but  each  lived  by  the  line  of  straight  honor, 
srithout  which  one  does  not***®  comfortably  face 
Alma  Mater.  An  everyday  group  of  American  men. 
A  country  is  not  going  to***“  rum  at  once  which 
shows  by  the  hundred  such  sons. 

"Come  tiown,  |ohnny  Kllsworth;  you’ll  never 
ling  better  than  that,  so  you’d***®  better  stop  now,” 
said  the  ambassador,  and  Kllswurth,  his  hand  on 
the  offered  shoulder,  saw  the  light  flash  in  some¬ 
thing***®  bright  on  the  ambassador’s  lashes,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  possible  that  I.awrence  had 
been  actually  touched***®  by  his  singing.  Then 
thev  were  in  motion  again  and  (vturing  out.  a  burly 
regiment,  up  the  street  to  lunch  at***®  Commons. 

1'here  were  two  s|>ecial  cars  waiting,  after  lunch, 
to  take  them,  en  masse,  to  the  game,  the  Yale- 
Harvard  baseball  game,***®  which  takes  place  on 
Tuesday  of  commencement  week  and  is  the  rallying 
of  the  returning  classes. 

"I’ll  save  a  seat*®*®  for  you,  fohnny,  in  the  first 
car." 

Pendleton  called  this  as  )ohn  Kllsworth  flashed  past 
him  up  the  stairs,  when  they  had  come  back*®*®  from 
lunch.  I'he  writing-r<Kim  was  full,  and  Kllsworth 
wanted  to  scml  a  word  home.  He  ran  up  the  two 
flights  arwl  Ixgan  his*®*®  letter.  Doors  were  all 
o(ien  this  midsummer  day,  and  across  the  hall  two 
maids,  unconscious  of  him,  were  talking*®*®  noisily. 
Kllsworth  heard  them  without  hearing  the  words 
until  a  name  made  its  shar|ier  impression,  as  names 
do. 

"f.  H.*®*“  Pendleton,”  the  woman  said.  "It’s  sure 
him.  The  short,  fat  one.  That’s  the  awful  rich 
Pendleton.  Nora  Metfinnis,  she**®®  says  last  night 
as  how  hr  gits  ten  thousand  a  day." 

Kllsworth  got  up  ami  shut  the  door.  Jimmy 
Pendleton.  Of  course.  Even*'*®  Kllsworth  had 
heard  of  f.  M.  Pendleton,  the  financier.  But  he  had 
never  thought  of  his  old  chum  as  such  a***®  person. 
Nobody  had  told  him.  Kvervbody  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  he  knew.  Jimmy  Pemlleton!*'*®  And 
he  had  been  patronizing  him  as  in  the  college  days, 
when  he  with  his  music  and  genius  and  good  looks 
was***®  a  great  man.  and  roly-poly  Jimmy  did  not 
count.  Suddenly  he  remembered  their  talk  before 
lunch.  He  had  given**®®  his  confidence;  he  had 
uncovered  his  poverty,  his  need  of  money.  His 
face  flushed.  He  remembered  that  no***®  word  was 
said  as  to  helping  him;  he  thought,  with  bitter 
illogic,  that  friendship  ceased  at  the  point  where 
effort  came  in.***®  It  was  pleasant,  this  class  feeling, 
for  those  who  had  prospered;  for  the  unlucky  it 
did  not  exist.  The  rich  man  had***®  listened,  ami 
then  had  been  glad  to  end  the  subject  by  carrying 
the  other  off  to  sing  songs.  Downstairs  the 
voices***®  surged  up  louder,  and  little  by  little  died 
away.  They  were  gone  to  the  game.  This  after¬ 
noon’s  events  were  the**®®  culmination  of  the  re¬ 


union  of  the  classes;  but  he  could  not  go.  He 
stared  out  int«>  the  tree-tops;  his  half-written***® 
letter  fell  to  the  floor;  minutes  went  by  and  rolled 
into  half  an  hour,  an  luiur.  He  did  not  stir.  .An 
hour  more  he***®  sat  there,  sinking  ever  deeper  into 
unhappy  thoughts.  I'hen  his  misery  focussed  sud¬ 
denly  into  a  push***®  of  despair.  He  would  not  meet 
them  again;  he  would  go  home.  Hurriedly  he 
Ivegan  to  pack. 

There  were  two  trolley  cars***®  to  take  the  Thir¬ 
ties  to  the  game.  Jimmy  Pendleton  saved  a  seat, 
but  as  Kllsworth  did  not  come  he  got  out  and 
went***®  through  the  second  car. 

’’.Anybody  seen  Kllsworth’’’  he  a^ked. 

Nobody  had.  Then  the  car  started,  and  he  rushed 
back  to***®  his  own  place.  Out  at  the  Yale  Field 
things  moved  rapidly,  yet  even  there,  as  the  blue- 
bloused  Thirties  formed  in  procession,****  Pendleton 
cast  a  glance  about  for  Ellsworth.  He  had  a  word 
which  he  was  anxious  to  say  to  him.  (aiming 

out  on***®  the  car  he  had  sat  next  the  great  engi¬ 
neer;  he  hail  taken  out  Ellsworth’s  drawing. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Digbv ?’’**** 

Ami  Digby  had  studied  it  while  the  car  shut 

through  the  sunshiny  city  ami  the  uproarious  crowds. 
He  lifted**®®  his  head  at  last  and  turned  ami  searched 
till  he  found  a  man  two  seats  behind,  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

"Pass  this  to  LiMimis,***®  please,"  he  commanded 
the  men  lietween,  ami  s|)oke  across;  "Tom,  you’d 
lietter  get  that  thing  for  the  Government.  It’s  Ells¬ 
worth’s.***®  It’s  a  go.  IxKik  at  it!" 

■And  laHimis  had  ItMiked,  and  laughed.  "I  don’t 

understand  a  word  of  it,”  he  had  thrown  back, 

"but**®®  if  you  say  it’s  a  go,  that  settles  it.  Where’s 
Kllsworth?" 

The  question  repeated  itself  to  Pendleton  march¬ 
ing  down***®  Yale  Field.  "Where’s  Kllsworth’’’ 
he  wondered  over  ami  over.  A  vague  uneasiness 
dis<]uieted  him  through  the  bright**®®  turbulent  after¬ 
noon,  but  it  was  not  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  mad  dance  all  over  the  color-starred**** 
field,  celebrating  Yale’s  triumph,  that  it  came  to  him, 
with  that  unreasonable  certainty  which  boys  call  a 
"hunch,”***®  what  had  hapiKneil.  Something  had 
ufiset  the  man,  and  he  had  mit  come. 

“Great  Scott!"  thought  Pemlleton;  “it  wouldn’t 
surprise  me***®  if  he  had  taken  a  train." 

With  that  he  knew  that  he  must  find  him.  It 
was  hard  to  miss  being  with  “the  fellows"  when**** 
they  marched  down  the  street  together  behind  the 
class  banner  to  make. their  call  on  the  president; 
he  cared  very  much*’*®  that  his  voice  should  not 
be  part  of  the  ringing  shout  which  would  send  up 
the  name  they  all  delighted  to  honor  in  the**** 
Yale  cheer  for  the  president  of  Yale.  Hut  somebody 
had  got  to  see  to  Johnny  Ellsworth. 

He  brushed  an  automobile***®  as  he  left  the 
grounds  and,  looking  up,  saw  friends.  “For  the 
love  of  Heaven  give  me  a  lift,"  he  begged.  "And 
drive  fast.***®  Important  business.  I’ve  got  to  get 
to  town." 
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So  that  the  sea  of  people  had  hardly  begun  to 
Vickie  back  into*’*®  the  city  when  he  was  landed 
ia  front  of  headquarters. 

“Mr.  Ellsworth  here?"  he  demanded  of  the 
lervant  who**®®  met  him. 

"Just  gone,  sir.” 

"Gone?  Where?”  threw  back  Pendleton. 

"Couldn’t  say,  sir.  But  he  had  a  dress-suit  case. 
Perhaps  he’s  took  a***®  train,  sir.” 

Pendleton  whirled.  Me  looked  about  for  a  taxi, 
for  anything  to  take  him  to  the  station;  every¬ 
thing***®  had  gone  to  Yale  Field.  The  servant, 
watching,  undcrstoixl.  "Mr.  Price’s  car — sir — " 
Pendleton  vanished  to  the  garage.***®  In  three 
minutes  more  he  was  whirling  toward  the  station. 
In  live  minutes  he  was  dashing  through  the  arch¬ 
way  to  the***®  tracks.  A  train  was  slowly  pulling 
out.  fic  IcMiked  up  at  the  car  windows  helplessly 
as  they  passed,  and  suddenly,  out**®®  of  one  of 
them,  F.llsworth’s  face  of  tragedy  Icxikcd  down  at 
him.  lie  caught  at  the  hand-rail  and  swung  on.  He 
walked  down  the*’®”  car  ami  droppeil  down. 

“Why  the  devil  do  you  make  a  fellow  run  on 
a  hot  day?”  he  im)uircd,  and  fanned  himself  with 
his*’*®  hat. 

Ellsworth  stand.  “What’s  this  for,  jimmy?”  he 
saxl.  “It's  no  gcxMl.  I'm  going.” 

“Old  boy,”  said  Jimmy  Pendleton,  “you’re  go¬ 
ing*’*”  to  Stamford  giHxl  aiul  plenty.  That's  the 
first  stop.  I'm  going  there,  tixi.  But  do  you  know 
what  will  hap|ien  then’”  There  was  a*’*®  law¬ 
less  gleam  in  the  s|K-akcr’s  eye.  He  went  on:  “We’ll 
get  off  at  Stamford,  and  we'll  catch  the  next  train 
up.” 

“No.”  said  Ellsworth.*®”® 

“My  son,  I  don't  want  talking  back,”  answered 
Pendleton.  “We’re  going,  you  and  1,  to  New  Haven, 
to  Oigby  ami  laiomis,®®*”  who  are  hot  on  your 
trail,  with  that  picayune  little  pa|)er  of  yours. 
Digby  tmik  one  hxik  and  told  laximis  to*®*®  lose 
no  time  pinching  it  for  the  (lovernment.  So  I^ximis 
is  sitting  on  the  front  steps  waiting  for  you  to  come 
and*®*®  pick  up  your  everlasting  fortune.” 

Then  for  one  moment  the  good  angel  was 
frightened,  for  his  charge  turned  pale  and 
trembled.  (5080) 

(To  hr  concluded  next  month) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  tko  miuniut  tots  submitted  iu  Ike  tml  Grefi  News 
Letter  Contest  by  Helena  Hnte,  Randolpk,  Vermont; 
atsd  Eilene  ClanH,  Omaka,  Nebraska 

Morris  Service  Station 
I  Park  Place 
I>es  Moines,  Iowa 
(ientlemen: 

Be  ready  for  the  tourists  I 

Tourist  trade  has*®  become  a  great  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  more  gallonage  and  more  profits  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Station  and  Garage  operator.*® 

Throughout  the  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall  months. 


an  ever-increasing  army  of  tourists  throngs  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways**  every  day.  Be  ready  for  them. 

These  thousands  of  tourisU  pay  cash  for  every¬ 
thing  they  buy.  They  usually*®  ask  for  a  unkful 
of  gasoline  and  many  times  are  ready  for  a  craisk- 
case  drain  or  a  complete  greasing**®  iob.  Tourists 
are  good  customers. 

Tourists  appreciate  prompt,  courteous  service. 
They  like  to  have  the  radiator**®  filled,  the  tires 
checked,  the  windshield  wiped;  they  depend  on  you 
for  reliable  road  information. 

And  above**®  all,  tourists  appreciate  high  quality, 
uniform  gasoline  and  motor  oil.  That's  why  so 
many  of  them**®  stop  where  they  see  the  Baldwin 
sign. 

Tourists  will  not  pass  you  by — they  will  stop  in 
and  buy — if  you  are  displaying  the***  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  and  nationally  known  sign  of  Baldwin 
Quality  and  Baldwin  Service. 

Yours  very*®*  truly  (201) 

Mr.  Donald  J.  White 
247  Maine  Street 
Holland,  Michigan 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  card  asking  for  prices*®  was  mislaid  for 
a  number  of  days,  but  we  trust  it  is  not  too  late 
for  us  to  be  of  assistance. 

Ihe  only**  hot-drink  cup  that  wc  liave  is  an 
(-ight-ouncc  one  made  of  a  stiff  Ixix-lxiarff .  This  costs 
$1.50  a  hundred,*®  or  lj4c  each. 

We  shall  be  glail  to  supply  your  needs. 

Yours  very  truly,  (75) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

D«  Trop 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  the  birds  will  eat  your  seeds? 
You  ought  to  put  up  a  scarecrow.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  worth  it.  There’s  always  one  of*® 
us  in  the  ganlcn.”  (24) 

Juct  the  Name  for  It 

“I  cannot  understand  why  you  call  yourself  a 
kinil  father,”  he  wrote  his  dad,  “when  you  haven't 
sent  me  a  check  for*®  three  weeks.  What  kind  of 
kindness  do  you  call  that?” 

"That’s  unremitting  kindness,”  his  father  wrote 
hack.  (36) 

Pretty  Slick! 

Sally:  IX>  you  mean  you  forgot  to  meet  me  here 
at  six? 

Sammy:  Well,  ever  since  I  put  grease  on  my 
hair  everything*®  slips  off  my  mind.  (24) 

Visual  Education 

Teacher:  What  is  half  of  eight,  Frank? 

Frank:  Which  way,  teacher? 

Teacher:  What  do  you  mean,  which  way? 

Frank:  On  top,  or  sideways? 

Teacher:*®  What  difference  does  it  make? 


} 


Frank:  Well,  the  top  half  of  eight  it  zero,  but 
half  of  eight  tideways  U  three.  (39) 

Well  Kkt 

Mike:  So  you’re  a  talesman,  are  you?  What  do 
you  sell? 

Ike:  Salt. 

Mike:  I'm  a  salt  seller,  too. 

Ike:  Shake!  (16) 


Not  to  Hu  Taste 

After  several  efforts,  the  man  managed  to  catek 
the  waitress's  eye.  He  called  her,  saying:  "Thcrt 
is  something  funny***  about  this  coffee.  It  tastes  like 
cocoa." 

The  waitress  sipped  it,  made  a  wry  face  and 
sipped  it  again,  to  make  sure.**  "I’m  so  sorry,”  she 
said,  "rve  given  ywi  tea."  (48) 


BRIEF-FORM  SPEED  LETTERS 

A  Continuing  Series 
J.  Earl  Wycoff 

Here  is  dictation  that  encourages  automatization  of  brie]  forms.  The 
brie]  forms  hare  been  divided  into,  twelve  groups,  and  two  short  letters 
prepared,  using  all  the  forms  in  each  group 


Group  IV 


Group  V 


conununication 
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well 

Yours  respectfully 
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rightly 
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to 
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Yours  sincerely,  forms 

am 

Very  truly  yours. 

wish 
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educate 
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Yours  truly. 

explain 

smaller 

thing 

be 

love 

mistaken 

cover 

into 

else 

flour 

sure 

date 

children 

November  attention 

gone 

how 

charge 

yet 

those 

1.  Dear  Sir:  I  am  one  who  thinks  it  is 
time  to  educate  children  to  speak  and  express 
their  thoughts  without*  fear  of  being 
stopped.  People  have  different  views  on  this 
but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  think  that  chil¬ 
dren*  do  not  love  attention.  One  does  not 
have  to  go  too  far  to  ,find  proof  of  this. 
Yours  sincerely.  (Very  truly  yours.) 

2.  Dear*  Sir:  I  will  take  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  regular  market  meeting  on 
Thursday,  November  3,  to  inspect  the*  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  arrangements  the  communi¬ 
cation  committee  has  looked  into  during  the 
past  week.  We  hope  to  cover  this  kind*  of 
work  thoroughly,  and  other  points  that  come 
up  as  well.  The  president  says  I  do  not  have 
the  power*  to  remit  the  money  due  you 
till  after  the  meeting.  Yours  respectfully. 
(Yours  truly.)  (132) 


1.  Dear  Sir:  The  real  purpose  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and 
which  you  will  address  next*  March,  is  to 
explain  to  the  smaller  flour  manufacturers 
the  advantage  of  charge  accounts.  The  point 
must  be  won,  because*  without  every  com¬ 
pany  a  member,  much  of  the  probable  good 
which  the  body  wishes  to  accomplish  cannot 
rightly  be  carried*  out.  Yours. 

2.  Dear  Madam:  On  the  date  referred 
to,  I  talked  with  a  woman  at  your  house 
about  taking  a*  room  there  next  month.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  still  for  rent?  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  how*  else  I  shall  be  able  to 
return,  for  there  were  no  other  rooms  avail¬ 
able  even  then.  What  will  you  charge?* 
Shall  I  have  to  pay  an  advance  fee  to  hold  the 
room?  Yours  sincerely.  (134) 

(To  he  continued) 
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Editorially  speaking 

HOW  ditficult  it  is  sometimes  to  clis-  ^vjs  customary  t«>  punish  intractions  ot  the 

tinguish  between  punishment  and  sch<M)l  rules  by  renuiring  the  culprit  to 

medicine— esi^ecially  for  the  one  who  hajv  number  .){  lines  of  I,atin 

jxrns  to  be  taking  it.  Sometimes  it  is  dif-  jxKrtry.  I>>  you  think  any  lioy  ever 

hcult,  too,  for  the  one  administering  the  learned  tc)  appreciate  the  majestic  beauty  of 

medicine  to  remember  that  medicine  is  a  Vergil  by  copying  two  hundred  lines  at  a 

cure  for  disease  rather  than  a  deterrent,  tjmt'  as  a  punishment  for  putting  glue  on 

In  the  classrorjm  such  confusion  of  thought  ,hc  teacher's  chair?  ()f  course  not,  any 

can  become  dangerous  because  of  the  pu-  more  than  .Xmerican  Imys  and  girls  learn 

pil  s  mental  reaction  against  a  task  that  m  Jove  shorthand  when  they  are  assigned 

has  been  prescribed  as  medicine  but  that  additional  shorthand  home-work  practice 

Ixrcomes  only  punishment,  whether  by  way  of  punishment, 

through  carelessness  on  the  teacher's  part  Often,  however,  the  additional  practice 
or  misunderstanding  on  the  pupil  s  part.  assigned  in  good  faith  by  the  teacher  as 
.\11  psychologists  agree  that  the  forma-  medicine  rather  than  punishment,  but  be- 
tion  of  skills  is  ex|)edited  by  pleasurable  cause  of  lack  of  sutheient  explanation,  the 
reactions.  If  the  student  enjoys  his  work  bad  effects  on  the  pupil  are  just  as  great, 
.ind  finds  his  skill  development  to  be  a  \’ot  long  ago,  1  heard  a  pupil  rather  in- 
pleasant  and  stimulating  process,  his  skills  dignantly  complaining  to  a  fellow  pupil, 
will  develop  more  rapidly  and  |ierma-  “I  had  to  copy  the  whole  test  over  just  be- 
nently.  cause  1  made  ten  errors.  Nolxidy  else  had 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  what  opinion  copy  it  over  and  1  don't  think  it  is  fair." 

would  you  have  of  the  teacher  who,  be-  if  that  teacher  had  made  it  sufficiently 

cause  the  pupil  fails  to  do  his  shorthand  clear  that  the  recopying  was  not  a  punish- 
home  work,  requires  that  it  be  done  twice  ^ent,  hut  was  dr>ne  in  order  to  enable  the 
and  passed  in  on  the  following  day?  .\ny  pupil  increase  the  .iccuracy  of  her  typ- 
pupil  can  sec  that  the  second  performance  ing,  the  pupil's  attitude  would  surely  have 
of  the  home  work  is  a  punishment  intended  j^cn  quite  different  and  there  would  have 
to  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  the  of-  l^rcn  a  much  greater  chance  that  the  pupil 
fcnsc.  Will  the  home  work  be  done  more  would  benefit  by  the  suggested  practice, 
faithfully  or  less  faithfully  because  of  that  Ld  us  avoid  connecting  any  idea  of  pun- 

discovery  by  the  pupil?  Will  the  pupil  ishment  with  our  teaching  assignment^ 

get  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  practice?  ^nd  let  us  make  clear  to  the  pupils  that 
Clearly,  such  a  punishment  is  bad  be-  additional  practice  is  always  intended  to 
cause,  while  the  student  is  doing  the  re-  benefit  the  pupil  rather  than  to  serve  as  a 
quired  double  practice,  he  will  be  con-  punishment.  A  few  minutes  spent  in  an 
vincing  himself  more  and  more  thorough-  explanation  of  this  sort,  to  sell  the  pupil 

ly  that  he  is  disgusted  with  the  subject,  and  ibc  idea  of  the  value  of  the  extra  practice, 

the  disgust  thus  formed  will  continue  long  ^ill  more  than  repay  you  through  the  bet- 
after  the  pupil  has  forgotten  the  special  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  work 
incident.  That  pupil  will  eventually  say,  the  better  results  obtained. 

Oh,  1  always  did  hate  shorthand  any-  you  sure  that  you  never  assign 

way.”  practice  work  as  a  punishment?  If  so,  are 

In  the  British  public  schotds  of  a  former  you  sure  that  your  pupils  don’t  thinl(  that 
day  (1  hope  they  don’t  do  it  any  more),  it  is  what  you  are  doing? 
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They  watch  the 

WORK 

instead  of  the 

KE  YB  0  AB.D 


and  look  at  the  New  Speed  Figuring  Records  they're  making 


SU2  ims  rai  MOW 

Mia  UUUm  Dietchmtn,  Undtr- 
uood  SundilTtmd  optrtior  for  o 
urll-knoun  frutt  compon),  Itsu 
and  add!  at  tht  startling  rati  of 
mar*  thart  86  items  a  minute. 


43W  ITUn  m  NOW 

MissRokertaTaylor,  Underu  ooj 
Snndstrand  operator  for  a  Ug 
nationally -knoun  mail  order 
bojrse,  shout  hou  the  makes 
short  u  ork  of  the  Jay's  pguring. 


MM  ITEMS  PEt  NOW 

Mitt  Hazel  A.  Richardson,  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  large  Neu  England 
retail  eilablishmenl,  guts  a  per 
feet  example  of  Underu  ood  SunJ 
strandT onchFiguring  at  highspeed. 


Forcing  ahead  rapidly  and  steadily 
on  a  sheer  basis  of  demonstrated 
Performance . . . 

Backing  up  advertised  claims  with 
stop-watch  tests  that  prove  its  speed, 
accuracy,  durability  and  simplicity. 

Underwood  Sundstrand  continues  to 
replace  slow,  complex,  out-moded  ma¬ 
chines  in  ail  industries. 

Underwood  Sundstrand  increases  fig¬ 
uring  produaion  because  of  its  con¬ 
densed  keyboard  and  its  extreme  ease  of 
operation.  There’s  Not  an  unnecessar) 
key  on  the  keyboard. 

Column  seleaion  is  autonutic.  Touch 
Figuring  develops  naturally 
after  just  a  few-  hours’  prac¬ 
tice. 

Teach  Touch  Figuriug  the 
Vmderuood  Sundstrand  Vay 
With  an  increase  of  from 

15%  to  25%  faster 

CMpFriihi .  IWtT.  ffnilarwiM^  Klltott  FMwr 


four  to  five  hundred  per  cent  in  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  sales  during  the  past 
few  years  it  is  natural  that  nuny  schools 
should  include  Underwood  Sundstrand 
instruction  in  their  regular  courses  of 
study.  Pupils  like  the  simplified,  effort¬ 
less  operation— the  easily  attained  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  top-speed  figuring. 

Write  or  telephone  our  nearest 
Branch  for  full  infomution  today.  Every 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine  is 
backed  by  nation-wide,  companv-owned 
service  facilities. 

Adding  Mofhime  Ditition 
UNDER WCK>D  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 


Adding  Machines,  Typtumiters, 
Afeossnting  Machines,  Carhon 
Paper,  Rihhont  and  other  Supphn 
One  Park  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Sales  and  Serrsice  Eteryuhere 
OtStmtti  gtUon  htkrr  SQrrii  >•> 
WortCs 

Underwood 
Mj  Sundstrand 

AOOINC-FIOUlINfi  MMNINES 

When  pttr<  hating  yotir  Sundstrand  please  mention  the  Business  F.dutation  World. 
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